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For one thing, at least, we might envy rather the 
coming generations than those of the period indefinitely 
referred to as ‘‘those good old times,” and that is, the 
detailed accounts of great events. 

A hundred years from now, when, for one reason or 
another, it may be necessary to recall acts or words con- 
nected with the lives of Lincoln or Grant or Sheridan, 
the files of the old newspapers of the date will give up 
all the information needed, and, if anything, rather 
too much than too little. It is the reverse as regards 
events of one hundred years ago. 

The newspapers of that date are meagre and bald in 
iheir accounts of what was done or said ; only references 
are made to the greatest personages on the scene, and 
the minor details that go to make up the complete pict- 
are, without which the lights and shadows, the per- 
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spective, as it were—all those little touches as regards 
this man or that event, which every one is taught, these 
days, to read eagerly—are wanting. 

These are sometimes supplied to one who searches for 
them, however, in curious ways. Out of packages of old 
letters from ‘‘a gentleman of this city to his nephew in 
the country,” or from ‘‘a gentlewoman here to her sis- 
ter abroad,” have often come descriptions of scenes, 
persons and events that form the only accurate record 
of them. These persons were the amateur originals of 
the modern newspaper reporter, the only difficulty 
being, that often the imagination of the writer got 
away ahead of his judgment or the fact. 

Another source is from the diaries of men who were 
themselves intimately associated with those times and 

| the events or incidents that they faithfully, day after 
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day, set down and described in their books. These are 
always valuable when they come to light ; for the writer, 
in most cases, becomes a journalist simply for his own 
satisfaction, and is very apt to write the truth, and to 
set down what lies at ‘‘the bottom of his heart.” 

We are indebted to George Washington for a multitude 
of blessings, and one of them comes from his methodical 
habit of keeping a full record of incidents and events in 
which he was an actor, and often the chief actor. As 
his life was also what might be termed the life of his 
country, to no more accurate source could we go for 
information concerning those times. In his diaries are 
found, and from his letters have come, most of the in- 
formation—certainly a verification of it—of the history 
of our country during the fight for independence, and 
until its substantial foundation under the Constitution. 

It is curious to note that thus George Washington, un- 
consciously adding to his other numerous accomplish- 
ments, has acted in the capacity of reporter for poster- 
ity —historian, you might call it, the only difference 
between the two being in the period their work covers, 
for their methods and results are the same, one involy- 
ing but twenty-four hours, and the other indefinite pe- 
riods from a generation to an epoch or an era. 

Another source of information might be termed hear- 
say, or relations of an event made by a person present 
tiiereat, or by a descendant of such person. In the lat- 
tr case they are not always trustworthy, unless as cor- 
roborating or being corroborated, as narratives passing 
from mouth to mouth rather have details added than 
any taken away. 

I shall never forget, as I never could hear it often 


enongh when I was a lad, the account of the manner | 


in which Washington was met at Trenton, N. J., when 
on his way to New York to be inaugurated, told to me 
by a little girl whose grandmother was one of the maid- 
him at the bridge and scattered 
She had a medium - sized, cheap 
engraving of the incident, similar ones in that day be- 
ing favorite decorations for country taverns, barber- 
shops and other places of public resort—such pictures 
as have been supplanted, these days, by startling views 
of the battle of Gettysburg, or of the fight between the 
Monitor and the Merrimac. 

Notwithstanding the picture, the story seemed to me, 
uutil afterward corroborated, but a figment of the im- 
agination of the little girl’s grandmother, and belonging 
to the same class and the same period of time of the 
maiden who, being kind to a fairy, was given the privi- 
lege of dropping pearls and diamonds from her mouth 
when she spoke; and the other maiden who, being un- 
kind to the fairy, dropped only vipers and toads when- 
ever she opened her lips! I think I was the more con- 
firmed in my disbelief by the appearance of the big 
sunflower on the top of the Trenton arch, a floral effort 
of nature that I thought was not at all in harmony with 
my notion of the taste or character of Washington. 

From sources like these we are obliged to obtain our 
information concerning the events of a hundred years 
azo, so far as the minor details are concerned. Of course, 
State Papers, and what are known as “‘ Pub. Docs.,” will 
tell us what was said or done by the conspicuous ones 
on great official occasions, but these make no mention 
of how the people were dressed, and what they did or 
how they acted; where they went; what they said and 
what they thought about what was going on; and these 
things are what most interest the most people. 

Comparisons are not odious, but, on the contrary, de- 


eus who sang before 


flowers in his path. 


termine value. Which, for example, is the most eagerly | 
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and generally read—the Congressional Record, which con- 
tains the official acts and utterances of temporarily con- 
spicuous men, or a bright, sprightly newspaper that tells 
all about these same men in their unofficial life, and 
gives account of the every-day doings, dress, behavior 
and words of their families—their wives and daughters, 
their brothers and sisters, and uncles and aunts ? 

Few people there are—indeed, the children also may be 
included in the statement—who cannot give off-hand a. 
account of Washington’s first inauguration, one hundred 
years ago this month, so far as the outside, official cere- 
monial is concerned; but there are numerous interest, 
ing minor details but little known and infrequently 
referred to. 

The event will always possess a paramount interest ix 
the minds of the people of the world, It was the first of 
the kind that the annals of humanity can show ; and 
being first, it was original and unique. There were ne 
precedents to guide in any one observance, proceeding or 
utterance—everything, so far as the Government was con- 
cerned, was first, and for the first time, applying not only 
to the resident himself, but to every one and to every 
action, even the most minute. What was done was ta 
be a model and an example, it is to be hoped, for all tim 
to come. 

We have no myths or legends or traditions, like other 
nations, upon which are founded the usages now preva 
lent. These were all established and set down for certaix 


one hundred years ago, and from them there has never 


been any important deviation. What our forefathers then 
did, we do. 

Our nation was first in another way. It can be said of 
it, as it can be said of no other nation known to history, 
that it never had a nebulous or tentative period. It was 
solid from the start. The doctrine of ‘‘ evolution,” or a 
**oradual development with favorable environment,” can 
get no illustration from it. It was revolution, not evolu 
tion, that made it. It was not—and then, immediately, 
it was. The active approach to entire and complete na- 
tional existence was comprised in only thirteen years 
just as many years as there were sovereignties partaking 
in the movement—from 1776 to 1789. It was all one 
short, continuous story. The Declaration of Independ 
ence and the Constitution of the United States are parts 
of one consistent whole, founded upon one and the same 
theory of goyernment, then new, not as a theory, for it 
had been working itself into the minds of men for many 
ages, and had been especially expounded in the writings 
of the philosopher Locke, but had never before been 
adopted by a great nation in practice. 

The age in its tastes, applications and investigations 
was ‘‘ classical,” as it is called, to a degree that we can 
hardly understand or appreciate, having now a classical 
era of our own. The tendency of the human mind to 
personify everything, and to find for every event, sugges 
tion, principle or person, a parallel likeness, comparison 
or contrast, had to go a long way back to be gratified, but 
found in the annals of the ancient world an abundance of 
material not precisely similar, yet near enough in like- 
ness to answer every purpose. It is somewhat curious to 
note how these notions permeated everywhere, and how 
inadequate they seem to us now. To our minds, it adds 
nothing to the dignity or grandeur of the character of, 
Washington, who stands out in history a figure by him- 
self, to term him the ‘‘ Cincinnatus of the modern world ”; 
but it was esteemed, when he lived, to designate him 
thus, as the most extravagant praise that could be be- 
stowed upon him. 

Many a man was crushed, made famous, or labeled 
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for a life-time, by some happy conceit from Horace or 


Ovid, and writers and speakers won a reputation for ele- | 


gance of diction or sentiment by an apt quotation from 
Terence or Juvenal. Lovers addressed themselves by 
names owned by those who had lived among the sheep- 
pastures of Illyria or in the neighborhood of Mount Ida, 


as Phyllis or Chloe, Daphne or Amaryllis; and corre- | 


spondents of the ‘‘ public prints” hid their personality | 


behind the names of those who had at one time, long 


| 


ago, walked about the streets of Rome or Athens—the | 


greatest of known anonymous writers entirely eclipsing 
himself under the name of Junius. Every soldier was 
compared to Themistocles or Epaminondas ; every poet, 
to Sophocles or Virgil ; every statesman, to Solon or Ly- 
curgus ; every orator, to Demosthenes or Cicero ; every 
historian, to Herodotus, Livy or Sallust ; and in Parlia- 


ment Washington was likened to the great conspirator of | 


ancient time, Catiline. 

So, no happier sentiment, it was thought, could de- 
scribe the coming into life of our great nation than to 
say : ‘It sprang into existence like Minerva, full-grown, 
full-panoplied, complete.” And it was so. 

The stately, somewhat grandiloquent phraseology of 
the day could have no further or better illustration than 
is afforded by some paragraphs printed in a New York 
newspaper on the day before the first inauguration. They 
were headed, ‘‘ Of To-morrow,” and proceed : 


**We have heard much of tho Birth-day of Columbia, Hor natal 
hour is dated on the 19th of April, 1775. 

“TO-MORROW is the day of her espousals, when in the pres- 
ence of the King of Kings the solemn compact will be ratifled be- 
tween her and the darling object of her choice. 

* May she date from that moment the brightest scenes of Free- 
dom and Happiness under the wise and glorious administration 
of the President of her affections !” 


These paragraphs are a little dampened by the con- 
cluding one, following immediately, which, as to those 
preceding, is in the nature of an anti-climax, reading : 


“In the evening, the Fireworks prepared under the direction 
of the ingenious Col. Bauman, will irradiate the Hemisphere, 
which in conjunction with well-fancied illuminations in various 
parts of the city will conclude the scene with a splendid exhibi- 


” 


tion! 

I have said that the active approach toward the for- 
mation of our Government occupied thirteen years ; but 
when the event came, like all great ones, however we 
may be prepared for them, it seemed to come suddenly 
—to drop, as it were, all at once, out from the heavens. 

We know how delusive and impracticable were the 
Articles of Confederation ; how the mere chance gather- 
ing of commissioners from one or two of the States at 
Annapolis, in 1785, led to the convention where was 
framed the Constitution. We know the bitter opposition 
to this charter of our liberties, and, as well, the devoted 
friends that labored, and successfully, for its adoption ; 
but in the light of the beneficent results it has brought 
in its train, we forget all except that we have the pre- 
cious document intact and in full force. 

The feeling for and against it was intense. We have 
nothing now by which accurately to measure either the 
one or the other sentiment. In a New York newspaper, 
whose leanings may easily be guessed, published in April, 
1789, there is a description in detail of the eleven States 
that had already adopted the Constitution. Right fol- 
lowing, under the title of Foreign States, is a description 
of Rhode Island and North Carolina! 
foreign States long. 

The Congress, feeble gathering as it was, had held its 


They were not | 


had every reason to expect that it would be the Capital 
City of the nation. New England was willing it should 
be, but Pennsylvania wanted it established on the banks 
of the Delaware, at or near Germantown, and other States 
were eager for a location still farther south. Philadel- 


| phia complained that New York was a “sink of political 


vice,” and the extreme South cried out against Philadel- 
phia and its environs, because the Quakers there were 
continually full of schemes for the emancipation of tho 
slaves. The question of location was a capital question 
indeed. 

One of the Senators who wanted the permanent loca- 
tion fixed near Philadelphia wrote to a friend that ‘‘ not 
a greater consternation seized the city when the British 
left them ! Beaux, belles, macaronis, clergy and all went 
to work, and such a running from house to house was 
scarcely ever heard of. Our New England friends gave 
way, and the removal is postponed for the present.” 

The question got entangled with every public measure 
proposed, and there were muttered threats of disunion 
even before the Union was firmly cemented, if certain 
plans were not adopted. 

How it was finally settled, by what would, in these 
days, be called ‘a trade,” by which some of the Southern 
members voted for one of Alexander Hamilton’s pet fiscal 
schemes for assuming the State debts, and some of his 


| friends voted for the proposed location on the Potomac, 


needs hardly to be written ; but the Capital was taken 
away from New York, tarrying for ten years in Philadel- 
phia until the new city could be started, 

In the anticipation of being the chosen spot, however, 


| New York felt an impulse in business of every kind, that 


sent her far on the road to the conspicuous position she 
now enjoys. With a liberality that, to this very day, dis- 


tingaishes her citizens, $32,000 were contributed to en- 


largé and beautify the City Hall for the occupation of 
the new Government. 
The building stood almost precisely where now stands 


| the United States Sub-treasury, on Wall Street, lcoking 
, down Broad. 


When the changes were completed, it was rechris- 
tened ‘‘ Federal Hall,” or, as some of the newspapers of 
that day called it, the ‘‘ Federal State House.” One of 
them, in describing it, says: 

** This superb edifice is, upon the whole, superior to any build- 
ing in America—and for its competency to the great design for 
which it is constructed, does honor to the Architect. The citizens 
of this metropolis, always distinguished for their publick spirit, 
have, by their exertions in this instance, alded greatly to the lus- 
tre of their established FEDERAL CHARACTER!” 


The building was, indeed, a stately one for that period, 
with its severe Tuscan architecture, its massive pillars 
and Doric columns, and the cornice so arranged as to 
permit of decorations emblematic of its national char- 
acter, thirteen stars with thirteen arrows and olive- 
branches being conspicuous in the ornamentation. The 
already irrepressible eagle was also there, for the same 
old newspaper from which I have already quoted, just 
week before the inauguration, says: ‘‘ The Eagle in front 


| of the Federal State House is now displayed ;” and then 


it complacently adds : ‘‘ The general appearance of this 
front is truly august.” 

The Hall of Representatives in this building was almost 
octangular, and sixty-one by fifty-eight feet in size, with 
an arched ceiling forty-six feet high in the centre. Thero 
were two galleries, and a separate chair and desk for 


each member. 


The Senate Chamber was thirty by forty feet in extent, 


sessions in New York city from 1785, and this metropolis ' and with an arched ceiling twenty feet high in the centre. 
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This ceiling was painted a light blue, with a sun and | 
thirteen stars in the centre. The decorations, the rich 
canopy over the President’s platform, the curtains, and 
chairs of the Senators were all in a rich crimson damask. 
This hall opened upon the balcony overlooking Wall 
Street, where the President took his oath of office. 

Also with the expectation that New. York was to be 
the Capital City of the nation, the foundations of one of 
the finest residences in the country were laid near Bowl- 
ing Green, where the Bowling Green Block now stands. 
It was intended for the use of President Washington, 
and that of all the future heads of the nation. It was 
not finished, however, when the seat of Government was 
removed to Philadelphia, and was subsequently occupied 
by the earliest Governor of the State. 

New York city made other preparations for the com- 
ing of the first President. 

On the day before his arrival, the newspaper I have re- 
ferred to has the following: 

**In a late Boston paper is the following paragraph, viz. : ‘An 
elegant Barge is now building in New York to waft the great 
WASHINGTON across the Hudson, to be rowed by ten Sea Cap- 
tains, and one to act as cockswain.’ The above Barge is now 
completed—it was launched yesterday—and it is a most masterly 
construction in that line. It is between forty and fifty feet long, 
and moulded upon the finest model.” 


Congress did not meet until more than a month after 
the time appointed to count the votes that had been cast. 
for the first President and Vice-president of the United 
States. The means of communication were not as nu- 
merous nor as expeditious as they are these days, and 
the members didn’t seem to be in a hurry at the best. 
The 4th of March was the appointed day, but when the 
hour had arrived, only eight out of the twenty-six Sen- 
ators were present; and of the House, only fourteen 
members. It was not until April 6th that the business 
was accomplished, and that John Langdon, of New 
Hampshire, the President pro fem. of the Senate, offi- 
cially declared the result. 

Of course, no one was mentioned for the first office 
except Washington ; but for the second in importance, 


John Adams had no less than ten competitors. None cf 
them was dangerous, but they all counted. Some of to 
names read strangely, and suggest the transitory naturo 
of political fame. Who, in this generation, ever hearl 
of an American politician by the name of John Milton ? 
Yet John Milton was a man of sufficient prominence in 
the United States, in 1789, to receive two electoral votes 
for the Vice-presidency. One by the name of Edward 
Telfair received a vote. Who was Telfair? Beyond tho 
fact that he had been a Member of Congress from 
Georgia, we know nothing now. These two are so 
completely forgotten that their names are not even 
mentioned by the most diligent compiler of biograph- 
ical dictionaries. 

Among the other candidates nearly forgotten were 
Benjamin Lincoln, R. H. Harrison, J. Rutledge, S. 
Huntington and J. Armstrong. John Jay and Jolin 
Hancock were also candidates, or received votes fr 
the office. 

Sylvanus Bourne—and it is the one only time that his 
name is mentioned anywhere—was selected to notily 
Mr. Adams officially of his election ; and Charles Thom- 
son, Esq., was chosen to perform a similar duty with 
regard to General Washington. These two messengers 
set forth to perform their duties on April 7th, and both 
went on horseback. 

Some interest centres about this Charles Thomson aside 
from the fact that he was the first who ever announced 
officially to the President of the United States his elec- 
tion to that office. He was an Irish lad, whose father died 
during the voyage to this country in 1739. He was a 
school-teacher, a very close personal friend of Benjamin 
Franklin, and afterward a merchant. He had a great 
passion for the Greek language, and having picked up 
at a book-stall, in a curious manner, a copy of the Se)- 
tuagint, made the first translation of it into the English 
language. He was just returned from his wedding-jou‘- 
ney in 1774, and while getting out of his carriage, a mes- 


| senger informed him that the President of Congress 


wanted to see him. He went immediately in respon ec, 


| and was thereupon elected the Secretary of that body, 


and served as such continuously fifteen years. Mrs. 
Thomson was not greatly pleased. For the first session 
of that Congress he received no pay at all except a 
silver tea- urn. Mrs. Thomson was permitted to select 
some object,as a sort of remuneration for the services 


| of her husband, and wisely chose as large a one as she 
| could, 


The urn is still in the possession of her descend- 
ants in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Adams, on receiving the notification of his elec 
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tion, started from the family-seat at Braintree, about 
fourteen miles from Boston, on his way to New York, 
on the morning of April 12th. A troop of horse escorted 
him, and on their arrival at the fortification-gates, the 
bells of the city were rung, the citizens shouted, and 
eannon were fired. He went to the residence of the 
Governor of the State, where a collation was served. 

A Federal salute of thirteen guns was given him, and 
a detachment of horse, whose uniform had an ‘ elegant 
eZect,” being of blue faced with white, and whose “horses 
were mostly of one color and all very handsome,” at- 
tended him to Charlestown. Here there was another 


Federal salute, as well as one at Cambridge when he ar- 
rived there. 

In this manner, a troop escorting him until met and 
relieved by one from the adjoining county or town, Mr. 


THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH AT THE ASSANPINE 


Adams proceeded leisurely toward New York. ‘* Not,” 
as the private letter of a gentleman of Boston to a friend 
in New York, from which the account is taken, says— 
‘not amid the servile attentions of slaves and subjects, 
but attended by the voluntary honors of his fellow- 
countrymen.” 

On the 20th Mr. Adams arrived in New York, accom- 
panied by a cavalcade described as ‘‘ numerous and truly 
respectable.” The Light Horse of Westchester County, 
commanded by Major Pintard, met him at the Connecti- 
cut line, and at Kingsbridge his escort was further en- 
larged by General Malcolm, with the officers of his bri- 
gade and the City Troop of Horse. There were, besides, 
officers of distinction, Members of Congress, and large 
numbers of citizens in carriages and on horseback. As 
they passed the fort a Federal salute was fired. He 


went immediately to the residence of the Hon, John Jay, 
where he was met by a committee from both Houses of 
Congress, especially appointed to congratulate him on 
his election. It had not yet been determined how to 
address officially the distinguished men so recently ele- 
vated to high positions, and in all contemporary ac- 
counts Mr. Adams is styled ‘*His Excellency,” which, 
in these days, sounds rather peculiar. 

One of the most entertaining debates ever held in the 
Halls of Congress occurred soon after this, and had ref- 
erence to this subject. The opinions were very various 
as to the manner in which the President should be ad- 
dressed, and there were numerous suggestions, backed 
up by cogent reasons for their adoption. 

Some wanted ‘‘ Excellency ”; others, ‘‘ His Highness,” 
or ‘‘His Highness the President of the United States 
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and Protector of their Liberties’; some, ‘‘ His Serene 
Highness,” or ‘‘ High Mightiness,” and there was much 
to be said for each and all of them. 

The tone of some of the arguments or speeches was 
very amusing, and perhaps that was the best way to 
have treated the subject. A Senator from Pennsylvania 
in his remarks, especially devoted to the title ‘‘ His 
Highness,” thought that, of course, it must refer to, or 
denote, an excess of stature which he who bore it must 
possess over other men, and he concluded that, here in 
America, it would be most probable that the honor 
‘‘would be found to belong to some huge Patagonian ”! 
And further than that, it would decidedly be best and 
most accurately applied to the Man in the Moon! 

But it was finally settled to be simply ‘‘ Mr. Presi, 
dent,” which is a better title than them all. It settled 
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the matter, too, for all the offices, a similar distinction 
running—and still running—through all of the depart- 
ments, the simple prefix—it is hardly a title—being at- 
tached to the office, as Mr. Chief - justice, Mr. Secretary, 
Mr. Commissioner or Mr. Comptroller. It sounds odd to 
ears unaccustomed to it, but use makes it a very every- 
day affair. 

Besides this and important matters relating to im- 

_ portations, finance, immigration and the judiciary, there 
were multitudes of minor things that had to be settled. 
In what manner, for instance, the two Houses of Con- 
mress should communicate with each other ; whether or 
not they should, as a body, attend church services im- 
mediately after the inauguration ; what should be the 
method of procedure when the President took the oath 
of office; who should administer that oath, or how the 
Vice-president should be sworn in. 

All of these questions, and a multitude of others, were 
new, and must be settled, for precedents must be made, 
and nothing be left to chance or the ‘spur of the mo- 
ment.” 

Some of the situations growing out of the discussions 
were amusing. One arose when the topic was, where the 
Vice-president should be when the President came in to 
take the oath of office. The big crimson chair under the 
crimson canopy was not large enough for both, and Mr. 
Adams was greatly puzzled. He said, at one session : 
‘‘Gentlemen, I feel great difficulty how to act. I am 
Vice-president. In this, I am nothing, but I may be 
everything. But I am President, also, of the Senate. 
When the President comes into the Senate, what shall I 
be ? I wish gentlemen to think what I shall be.” 

The dignified Oliver Wolcott, of Connecticut, after- 
ward Chief-justice, diligently studied the Constitution, 
and gravely announced there was nothing in it to help 
the Vice-president out of his dilemma. It is almost 
comical to see how these distinguished gatherings were 
puzzled over such little things. 

One discussion immediately after the inaugural cere- 
monies shows how sensitive was the feeling about small 
matters that, after all, might mean much. When the In- 
augural Address of Washington was taken up in the Sen- 
ate, the presiding officer referred to it, officially, as ‘‘ his 
most gracious speech.” 

The expression attracted instant attention and much 
unfavorable comment, as savoring too much of royalty. 
It was discussed at some length, somewhat warmly, by 
two or three of the Senators, and the expression was, at 
length, by resolution, ordered stricken from the record. 


! 


During some of these debates, a number of ladies | 


visited the gallery of the Hall of Representatives. It 
was the first time such visitors had been present, and 


the event is alluded to in the newspaper I have already | 


quoted in the following quaint manner : 


“One day last week, a Bery of Ladies appeared in the gallery 


of the Hon. House of Representatives. A most laudable curiosity 


is a sufficient reason for the novelty of the circumstance.” 


On the next day after his arrival in New York, Mr. 
Adams was conducted to the Senate Chamber by the 
committee appointed for that purpose—the Hon. Caleb 
Strong, of Massachusetts, and the Hon. Ralph Izard, of 
South Carolina—where he quietly took the oath of office 
and made a brief address. On the same day the Mayor 


and Aldermen of the city called upon him, and presented 
him with an address, in which they promised to “ con- 
tribute whatever might be in their power to render his | 


residence agreeable, his person respected and his office 
dignified,” 


As a product of the times, I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to reproduce from a newspaper of the date some 
verses, signed © , which were addressed to the new 
Vice-president. They show somewhat the style of ty- 
pography prevalent and the sentiment permitted, but I 
think they would hardly be tolerated for the twenty- 
third Vice-president. These are they: 


“WHEN Heaven resolv’d COLUMBIA should be free, 
And INDEPENDENCE spake the great degree, 
Lo, ADAMS rose! a giant in debate, 
And turned that vote which fix’d our empire’s fate. 


“In Europe next, the MINISTER behold, 
Who TREATIES formed—and melted hearts of gold: 
Maintain’d the honour of our rising name, 
And as a NATION, gave us RANK and FAME! 


* When ally’d Armies triumphed in the fleld 
And full plum’d Victory made Great Britain yield, 
When WASHINGTON commanded ‘ wars to cease,’ 
HE crowned our triumphs by a glorious Peace, 


* For THESE his country pours its honours down, 
And ranks him next—her first, her darling Son. ~ 
Long may they reign in sentiments ally’d, 
COLUMBIA’S SAFEGUARD, GLORY, BOAST and PRIDE!” 


Mr. Adams chose as his residence the famous Rich- 
mond Hill house, situated on what is now Varick, near 
Charlton Street, ‘‘ about a mile and a half from the City 
of New York,” and noted as being at one time, during 


| the Revolution, one of the head-quarters of General 
| Washington. 


Mrs. Adams, in her descriptions of the 
‘rural delights” of this place, is very enthusiastic — 
quite in contrast with her accounts of the new White 
House, in Washington, to which she subsequently re- 
moved. 

New York city was now ready for the incident that 
overshadowed all others of the time, as it should—the 
arrival of General Washington. It took the messengé. 
of Congress, Charles Thomson, Esq., just one week to 
reach Mount Vernon, and he delivered his official notifi- 
cation to the President-elect on April 14th. ‘The second 
day after that, Washington began a journey, every step 
of which is memorable, and one that cannot too often 
be rehearsed, or its details gone over. From the mo- 
ment when he left the gates of Mount Vernon until, 
seven days afterward, he was met at Elizabethtown, in 
New Jersey, by the deputation from Congress, it was one 
continuous “triumphal march, with which history has 
nothing to offer in comparison. 

One who is at all acquainted with Mount Vernon and 
its surroundings will not wonder that, apart from the 
other reasons that Washington sets forth for being dis- 
inclined to assume the cares of state and the respon- 
sibilities of conducting the affairs of a new national ex- 
periment, he should dislike to leave such a spot. Of 


| course, its associations now make the place very dear to 


every American heart, but aside from these, its natural 
situation and surroundings make it a most attractive 
home for one who, like Washington, possessed abundant 
means to keep it up and in order for his own retirement 
and the entertainment of friends. 

If we could only put ourselves in the places of those 
who were living at that time, we could the more appre- 
ciate the feelings that were paramount then. By tho 
vivid and absorbing events of more recent occurrence, 
the men and the deeds of the Revolution, and of the 
times of the formation of the Government, have somc- 
how been relegated to the era approaching ancient his- 
tory. The Fourth of July and Washington’s Birthday 
are dimmed by Decoration Day and the anniversary of 
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the battle of Gettysburg. Wayne and Putnam, Greene 
and Marion, with the chief of them all, are rapidly 4e- 
generating into a species of myths—not quite so 11 11s- 
tinct, perhaps, as Romulus and Remus, or King Arthur 
of Britain, although somewhat akin. 

We look at the conventional portrait, bust or statue of 
Washington, with the straight, precise line of the mouth 
marked by the thin lips, the unmistakable nose, the 
eyes with the almost drooping upper eyelids and the 
expression of calm, self-sustained dignity, the hair pro- 
jecting in rolls from over the ears, with just a glimpse 
of the queue over the high collar behind, the strange, 
quaint garb which does not belong to this age or gen- 
eration, and we forget that he was a man like in his 
nature to all the rest of mankind, and involuntarily give 
him attributes which he, if he knew of it, would be the 
first of all to disclaim. 

Tt was as a man, not as the ‘ Father of his Country,” 
aor the ‘“‘ Modern Cincinnatus,” nor the ‘‘ Most Ilustri- 
ous President of the United States,” that he made this 
memorable journey from Mount Vernon to New York ; 


and the manner in which he was met and entertained | grand and plentiful banquet, prepared by the citizens. A 


| number of patriotic toasts were drunk, addresses from 
| many public and corporate bodies were presented, and 
| in the evening there was a most magnificent display of 


en the way, and the return he made for the attentions, 
showed this. 

Years ago, an aged man related to me how he as a lad, 
anl boy-like, had followed the cavaleade that escoried 
Washington from Chester into Philadelphia. He had 
imbibed the spirit of the day, and it seemed never to 
have left him. Let veterans ‘‘ shoulder their crutches 
and show how fields were won ”—such a relation con- 
eerning peace has infinitely more charms. 

Washington set out from his home on April the 16th, 
accompanied by Charles Thomson, Esq., and Colonel 
David Humphreys, his aid. This Colonel Humphreys, 
ove of the handsomest men of his times, a favorite of 
Washington’s, a poet, soldier, scholar and diplomatist, de- 


serves an affectionate remembrance among the men and | 


events of the times. He was a Connecticut man, went 
early into the Army of the Revolution, and speedily be- 
eame a colonel and one of Washington’s aids. He went 


e | 
with Jefferson to France as Secretary of Legation, and | 


was afterward United States Minister to Portugal and 
Snain. He aided Joel Barlow and other poets in the 
eonstruction of the forgotten epic, ‘‘The Anarchaid,” 


and wrote a poem on the ‘‘ Happiness of America” and | elect. As soon as he set foot on the Jersey shore, he was 


‘*An Address to the Armies of the United States.” So 
far as his duties with the President are concerned, Colo- 
nel Humphrey deserves to be styled the prototype of.the 
modern “private secretary” of the Chief Executive of 
this Union. 

There were first for General Washington the affection- 
ato leave-takings and the farewell dinner with his neigh- 
)ors and personal friends in Alexandria, Va.; then the 
reception and entertainment in Baltimore ; then, on the 
Sth, the meeting, at the State line between Delaware 
aud Pennsylvania, with ‘‘ His Excellency Thomas Mif- 
flin, Esq., President of the latter-named State, and the 
IIon. Richard Peters, Speaker of the Pennsylvania Leg- 


islature, accompanied by the old City Troop of Horse,” a | 


military organization that is continued to this day, and 
that holds this event among its traditions as one of the 
most memorable of the many noted events connected 
with its existence. 

Washington was not exactly pleased with all this mili- 
tary and warlike display ; but, as a ‘‘ gentleman of Phila- 
delphia writing to his nephew in the country,” who, of 
course, was ‘‘ anxious to hear all about the procession,” 
observes: ‘‘He finally mounted an elegant horse pro- 
vided for him and rode on.” 


On the road between Chester and Philadelphia, the 
cavalcade was joined by numerous other military detach- 
ments. ‘‘ Thence,” proceeds the letter, ‘‘to Mr. Grey’s 
bridge on the Schuylkill,” where “such a scene pre- 
sented itself, that even the pencil of a Raphael could 
not delineate !” 

This structure was covered with laurel, evergreens, flags 
and flowers to such an extent, ‘‘that the very timbers 
were hidden from view,” and as the eye caught the dis- 
play, it ‘filled the spectator’s soul with admiration and 
delight !” 

There was a curious piece of machinery somewhere 
among the profuse arches, that was worked by a boy who 
was clothed in laurel and evergreens, ‘‘ so that he could 
not be distinguished from the other decoration,” and 
who, as ‘four beloved Washington passed underneath, 
let drop above the Hero’s head, unperceived by him, a 
civic crown of laurel !’” 

Still more military joined the processiou ; and, con- 
tinues the letter: ‘‘ Having conducted the man of our 
hearts to the City Tavern, he was introduced to a very 


fireworks.” 


The next morning was rainy, but the General set out 
for Trenton at ten o'clock. The City Troop came out to 
escort him, but Washington declined the honor, for he 
could not, he said, think of traveling in a carriage, un- 
der cover, while they were exposed tothe rain on horse- 
back. . 

The letter-writer on this moralizes in the following 
strain : 

‘*How different is power when derived from its only just 
source, viz., the PEOPLE, from that which is derived from eon- 
quest or hereditary succession! The first mayistrates of the na- 
tions of Europe assume the titles of gods, and treat their sub- 
jects like an inferior race of animals. Our beloved magistrate 


| delights to show, upon all occasions, that he is a man—and in- 


stead of assuming the pomp of master, acts as if he considered 
himself the FATHER—the FRIEND—the SERVANT of the 
PEOPLE!” 

Two days afterward, a troop of horse from Trenton 
lined the banks of the Delaware, to meet the President- 


greeted with wild huzzas and the ‘‘ thundering salutes of 
the artillery.” 


The famous arch to which allusion has been made was 


| at the bridge at the south end of the town. It was 


twenty feet wide and twenty feet high, and was supported 
by thirteen pillars of evergreens. The atch was of lau- 
rel, flowers and evergreens. Its front bore the legend, 
‘The Defender of the Mothers will be the Protector of 
the Daughters.” 

In the centre of the arch, above the inscription, was a 


' dome, or cupola, of flowers and evergreens, encircling the 
| dates of the two memorable actions at Trenton during 


the Revolution — the capture of the Hessians, and tho 
repulse of the whole British army in its atterapt to cross 
the bridge. 

On the summit of the dome, or cupola, was displayed 
a large sunflower, which, directed toward the sun, was 
designed to express the sentiment, or motto, ‘‘To you 
alone,” emblematical of the unparalleled unanimity of 
sentiment in the millions composing the population of the 
United States. 

A numerous train of ladies, leading their daughters, 
met Washington at the bridge, and a “‘ sonata ” was sung 
by a number of young misses, dressed in white and 
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crowned with wreaths and chaplets of flowers. Thir 
was what they sang, while Washington stopped and 
listened : 
“Welcome, Mighty Chief! once more, 
Weleomo to this grateful shore; 
Now, no mercenary foe 
Aims again the fatal blow. 


‘ Virgins fair and matrons grave, 
Those thy conquering arms did save, 
Build for thee triumphal bowers. 
Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers.” 


Each singer was provided with a basket of flowez, 
and as she came to the last Tine, which the exigencies 
of the music required to be repeated, she suited the 
action to the word and scattered flowers before Wash.- 
ington. 

It must all have been a very pretty spectacle, and 
Was an incident that, even more than the battles 
fought there, carried the name of Trenton around 
the world. 

But on Thursday, April 23d, when Washington ar- 
rived at Elizabethtown Point —now Elizabeth — in 
New Jersey, there was a scene in the harbor such as 
hardly has been witnessed there since, and which 
certainly has never been surpassed in interes& and 
beauty, even in all the glitter and display that 
marked some of the medieval ceremonials in Venice. 
All of it, too, in opposition to the modest wishes of 
Washington, who had signified, in a letter to Gov- 
ernor Clinton, that nothing could be so congenial te 
lis feelings as a quiet entry, devoid of ceremony. 

At the Point, the ‘‘ President General of the 
United States,” as one account denominated him, 
was met by a committee, or deputation, of the 
Houses of Congress, composed of two Senators and 
five Representatives, headed by the Hon. Elias Bou- 
dinot, of New Jersey, as chairman. 

With them, also, were Chancellor Robert’ R. Liv- 
ingston, John Jay, the Secretary of State ; General 
Henry Knox, Secretary of War ; the Commissioners of 
the Treasury, Samuel Osgood, Arthur Lee and Wal- 
ter Livingston; the Mayor and Recorder of New 
York, and some other inferior dignitaries. These ali, 
with General Washington, embarked in the barge a!- 
ready described, manned by thirteen pilots in white 
uniforms, commapded by Commodore Nicholson, and 
with John Randall acting as cockswain. 

‘‘Tnnumerable multitudes thronged the shores, 
the wharves and the shipping, watching the elegant 
little vessel as it shot out from the narrow strait be- 
tween New Jersey and Staten Island, and steered for 
the city.” 

Scores of boats, gay with flags and streamers, 
dropped into its wake and followed. ‘‘ A sloop that 
ran out of Elizabethtown, to join in the gala from 
that place, was filled with a collection of the fair 
daughters of Columbia, who enlivened the scene by 
singing a variety of expressive and animated airs.” 

All the vessels in the bay were decorated with 
every scrap of bunting they could muster. Other 
small craft had upon them groups of ladies and gen- 
tlemen who sang odes of welcome. The ships at 
anchor in the harbor fired salutes as the barge 
passed. One Spanish man-of-war, the Galveston, pic- 
served an ominous silence until the barge was just 
abreast of her, when suddenly every yard was 
manned, the whole vessel seemed to burst forth inte 
flags, streamers and signals of all colors, and her 
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OUR FIRST PRESIDENT’S 


INAUGURATION. 


MURRAY’S WHARF (FOOT OF WALL STREET, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK CITY), IN 1789. 


battery thundered a salute of thirteen guns. It was one | 
of the most startling effects of the day. 

In this wise, the floating procession, looked down upon. 
by a cloudless sky, reae ed Murray’s Wharf, now the foot 
of Wall Street, where a crimson carpet had been laid from 
the water up the ferry-stairs to the carriage that awaited 
The rails of the stair-way were also hung 


the general. 
with crimson. 
Here Governor Clinton met Washington, and welcomed 


city rang a welcoming peal, aH the cannon saluted him, 
and all the throats of the immense multitude in attend- 
ance seemed to be opened. It was, perhaps, one of the 
first displays, the like of which, repeated since, has given 
to the imperial city the palm over all others in such mat- 


| ing. 


than to say: ‘‘ It was a royal, orthodox New York greet- 

An officer announced to Washington that he was in 
command of a guard chosen to escort him. Washing- 
ton’s reply was, that he should proceed according to the 
directions he might have received in the present arrange-~ 
ments ; but as for himself, all the guard he wanted wax 
the affection of his fellow-vitizens. He declined, also, to 


| ride, saying that he preferred to walk; and so he did, 
and congratulated him. As he landed, all the bells in the | 


arm-in-arm with Governor Clinton. 

So great was the throng, that way for them was with 
difficulty made by the officers, They went up Wall to 
Pearl Street, with a constantly increasing attendance fol- 
lowing, and thence to the corner of Cherry Street and 
Franklin Square, where was situated the house that had 


ters, so that praise accorded to them can go no higher | been selected for the President. 


THE EAST RIVER FRONT OF 


NEW YORK CITY TO-DAY. 
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The spot and its surroundings have undergone a truly 
wonderful transformation Then its aspect was 
almost rural. The house, one of the most commodious 
in the city, was built by Walter Franklin, one of the 
wealthiest of the early merchants of New York, from 
whom the square there gets its name. His widow, in 
1733, married Samuel Osgood, who was the Postmaster- 
general of the new Government, and who removed from 
the house to his country-seat, farther up the island, that 
Washington might occupy it. It was put in order and 
furnished at the expense of the Government. 

It is curious to note, however, that it proved incon- 
venient on account of its “great distance out of town,” 
ant Washington lived there only until the following 
February. The Postmaster-general was also anxious to 
return. 

In the month named, Washington removed to the 
McComb mansion in Broadway, a little below Trinity 
Church, and certainly near enough to the Halls of Con- 
gress. 

The - President-elect, on his arrival at his residence, 
was waited upon by the foreign ministers and numer- 
eus persons of distinction and prominence, and received 
iheir congratulations. He dined with Governor Clinton, 
at the Gubernatorial mansion in Pearl Street, and in the 
evening witnessed some of the illuminations in his honor. 

The event made an impression that has not been en- 
tirely obliterated to this day. ‘‘ This great occasion ar- 
rested the Publick attention,” wrote one who saw it all, 
“beyond all powers of description ; the hand of industry 
was suspended, and the various pleasures of the capital 
were concentrated to a single enjoyment. All ranks and 
professions expressed their feelings in loud acclamations, 
ani with rapture hailed the arrival of the FATHER of 
H:S COUNTRY.” 

“The scene was sublimely great,” writes another. 
**Mavy persons who were in the crowd were heard to 
say that they should now die contented—nothing being 
wanted to complete their happiness previous to this 
auspicious period but the sight of the Saviour of his 
Country. Some persons advanced in years, who hardly 
expected to see the illustrious President of the States 
till they should meet him in heaven, could hardly re- 
straia their impatience at being in a measure deprived 
ef the high gratification, by the eagerness of the multi- 
tude of children and young people, who probably might 
Jong enjoy the blessing.” , 

No one supposes for a moment, however, that it was 
all such an entire ‘‘love-feast ” as would be indicated by 
the above ‘‘extracts of the period.” There are always 
two sides to every question. Politics were as bitter, and 
the public mind then was as sensitive and feverish, as it 
is now. Washington was as mercilessly scored by his 
p litical enemies as the most conspicuous politician or 
statesman of the present day is maligned by his political 
foes. Successful men care little for these flings of their 
epponents. It is the unsuccessful ones that feel their 
sting keenly. 

The opponents of Washington were known as Anti- 
Federalists, and the radical ones of that party were 
jealous of all the display and hero-worship, and viewed 
the pageantry with suspicion, believing that they saw 
in it a foreshadowing of monarchical ceremonies. Look- 
ing back at this distance upon them, they seem like the 
death’s-heads at the banquet. or like ravens among white 
doves on a joyous occasion, hoarsely croaking their dis- 
pleasure and destroying the harmony. One reference is 
enough, as illustrating their methods, which were, after 
all, not much different from those of our own times. 


since. 


On the day after Washington’s arrival, thero was issued 
a caricature—we call them ‘ cartoons,” nowadays—rude 
in design and execution, in which the President was secn 
mounted upon a donkey and in the arms of Billy, his col- 
ored body-servant.. Colonel David Humphreys, his aid, 
led the animal, and chanted hosannas and birthday odes, 
The picture was full of unseemly and profane expressions 
and illusions, the devil being prominent, from whose 
mouth issued the couplet: 


“The glorious time has come at last 
When David shall conduct an ass.” 


None of these efforts were particularly witty or bright, 
but simply mean and malicious, and all have passed 
into deserved oblivion. 

The utmost rancor was displayed when, the following 
month, Mrs. Washington came from Mount Vernon to 
join her husband in New York. Her journey was al- 
most a repetition of his. Cavalcades met her on her ap- 
proach to the various cities through which she passed, 
and escorted her thither and onward. There were fire- 
works, Federal salutes, banquets, flowers, evergreens 
and addresses at every stage, and the same barge with 
the same oarsmen in the same uniform rowed her from 
Elizabethtown to New York that transported her re- 
nowned husband thither, and amidst a similar reception 
on the bay of flags, music, banners, salutes and huzzas, 

These, with Mrs. Washington’s subsequent receptions, 
or levees, arranged on the plan of the English and French 
royal ‘‘ drawing-rooms,” were almost too much for the 
opponents of the new Government. They called her an 
“‘ aristocrat,” and caustically criticised her as ‘‘ queenly ” 
and her receptions as ‘‘ court-like,” and prophesied, from 
them, the death of the liberties of the people ! 

These opponents had much to contend with in these 
respects. There was that elegance of all the appoint- 
ments that surrounded Washington ; there were tke 
dignity and formality of the President and his wife, 
that rebuked all attempts at familiarity ; there was the 
equipage of the President, legends of which have hardly 
yet grown dim in New York—the six prancing horses 
with their painted hoofs, the cream-colored state-coach 
ornamented with cupids supporting festoons and _ bor- 
derings of flowers around the panels; there was the 
pew of the President in St. Paul’s, richly decorated in 
crimson, with a canopy overhanging it; and there was 
Colonel David Humphreys guarding the door of the 
President’s rooms, to prevent the people from getting 
in to see their chief servant ! 

We know now how puerile and trivial was all this out- 
cry about these things and a multitude of others of a 
similar nature. What “style” and ‘‘ pomp” may have 
surrounded Washington was not because he was Presi- 
dent of the United States, but because he was George 
Washington, one of the wealthiest gentlemen of his gen- 
eration, and constantly accustomed to the same at his 
own private residence. Besides, he paid for it all out 
of his own pocket. 

He himself, too, has made an allusion to these misap- 
prehensions and exaggerations, which is a touching reply 
to them all, although addressed to but one. 

A sturdy Virginian colonel had made the remark that 
at some of these levees held by the President there was 
more pomp than at St. James, and that Washington's 
bows were more distant and stiff. 

‘*That I have not been able,” wrote Washington, ‘to 
make bows to the taste of the poor colonel (who, by the 
by, I believe never saw one of them) is to be regretted. 
Would it not have been better to throw the veil of char- 
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ity over them, ascribing their stiffness to the effects of 
age, or to the unskillfulness of my teacher, rather than 
to pride and the dignity of office, which, God knows, has 
no charms for me ?” 

A week elapsed, during which most of the little details 
{ have already referred to were discussed and settled, 
before the inauguration took place. It was the most im- 
posing and important ceremonial that had yet been ob- 
cerved on the Western Continent, and the day appointed 
for it—Thursday, April 30th—was bright and cloudless. 
There were so many persons in the city, that it seemed 
hardly possible to find enough square feet on the island 
for them to stand upon. A national salute ushered in 
the morning. Business of every kind was entirely sus- 
pended. At nine o’clock all the bells in the steeples rang 
out their loudest peals, and invited the people to gather 
in solemn religious services to invoke the Divine blessing 
on the new nation and its chosen President. At noon 
the procession to escort General Washington from his 
residence to Federal Hall was formed in Cherry Street. 
Colonel Morgan Lewis acted as Marshal. The joint Com- 
mittee of Congress having charge of the matter were 
Senators Ralph Izard, of South Carolina ; Tristam Dal- 
ton, of Massachusetts; and Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 
ginia; and Members Egbert Benson, of New York ; 
Charles Carroll, of Maryland, and Fisher Ames, of 
Massachusetts. 

The procession was made up of various regiments, the 
Sheriff of the County of New York, the Joint Committee 
of Congress, with whom the President-elect rode; his 
aids, Colonel Humphreys and Private Secretary Lear, in 
one of the general’s own carriages ; the heads of the 
Departments, carriages of the foreign ministers, and a 
long train of distinguished citizens. It marched through 
Pearl and Broad Streets to Federal Hall. The troops 
there formed in line upon each side of the way, and be- 
tween these lines, Washington, accompanied by his illus- 
trious attendants, walked into the building and ascended 
to the Senate Chamber. Congress was assembled to 
meet Washington. Vice-president Adams met him at 
the door, led him to the chair of State, and introduced 
him formally to the august body in whose presence he 
stood. 

After a moment or two, the Vice-president announced 
that the Senate and House were ready to attend while the 
sath, required by the Constitution of the United States, 
was administered by the Chancellor of the State of New 
York. 

Washington gravely replied, ‘‘I am ready to proceed,” 
and led by the Vice-president and accompanied by the 
Senators, the Chancellor in his robes, and other gentle- 
men of distinction, he passed out upon the balcony that 
overlooked a great throng filling Wall and Broad Streets, 
assembled to witness the memorable event. 

A striking figure the President-elect must have pre- 
sented to the thousands of eyes that gazed admiringly 
and lovingly upon him, his six feet three inches of stat- 
ure towering high above all those by whom he was sur- 
rounded. He was dressed ‘‘in a suit of deep-brown of 
American manufacture, with metal buttons having an 
eagle in relief stamped upon them, white stockings, low 
shoes with heavy silver buckles, his hair powdered and 
gathered behind in a bag, and he wore a sword.” 

The cloth of the suit was called homespun, but it was 
of so fine a fabric that it was universally mistaken for 
foreign manufactured superfine goods. Vice - president 
Adams was similarly clad, and it is worthy of remark 
that an observing chronicler of the times, in speaking 
ef Mrs. Washington’s journey from Mount Vernon and 
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of the garments that she wore, observes that “sho was 
clothed tidily in American textile manufactures.” 

There was a large Bible laid ready on a table on the 
balcony, resting on a crimson cushion. This was taken 
up and held open between Washington and the Chan- 
cellor by the Secretary of the Senate, Samuel Alyno 
Otis. There is a tradition that, as the leaves spread 
open, the most conspicuous verse obsertable on the 
pages was that in the thirty-fourth chapter of Isaiah : 
**Come near, ye nations, to hear ; and hearken, ye pco- 
ple; let the earth hear, and all that is therein; the 
world, and all things that come forth of it.” 

Secretary Otis was of the family of James Otis, the 
Revolutionary patriot. He was a statesman of the old 
school, and had been prominent in the political coun- 
cils of his State. His son, Harrison Gray Otis, in the 
early half of this century earned a still wider promi- 
nence as a statesman, in national affairs. 

Washington laid his right hand on the opened book, 
and the Chancellor slowly, distinctly, and in a clear 
voice, while the immense multitude of people were 
hushed in most reverent silence, repeated the oath. 
At its conclusion Washington said, ‘‘I swear,” and 
added, with a deep fervor noticeable to all, ‘‘so help 
me God.” He then stooped over and kissed the sa- 
cred volume. 

**It is done,” said Chancellor Livingston, and turning 
to the throng in the streets, with a wave of his hand, he 
uttered the quaint cry, that lacks something of the force 
of its French original : ‘‘ Long live George Washington, 
President of the United States!” . 

The response from the people seemed all the more 
tumultuous from contrast with the absolute silence that 
had attended upon the administration of the oath. The 
national ensign was immediately run up from the cupola 
of the Federal Hall, shouts and acclamations “rent the 
air” in increasing and ever-increasing volume, and met a 
ready response throughout the city by other shouts, the 
pealing of the church-bells, and the artillery on the land 
cnd water. 

By the simple yet august ceremonial, the life-current 
of the nation leaped into perpetual flow, and the exist- 
ence of the Government was secured. It had only waited 
for the touch of Washington. So when, years afterward, 
General Grant, at the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia, in 1876, laid his hand upon a small lever, the 
gigantic engine moved for the first time, and its throbs 
were felt throughout the vast expanse of the exhibition, 
even to its uttermost limits. 

All the glorious company on the balcony yetired to the 
Senate Chamber, where Washington read his Inaugural 
Address—brief, but full of wise suggestions for the good 
of the country. A Senator, who listened to the words, 
wrote his wife in this strain : ‘‘ This great man was agi- 
tated and embarrassed more than ever he was by the 
leveled cannon or pointed musket. He trembled, and 
several times could scarce make out to read ; though it 
must be supposed he had often read it before.” 

Most of the observances of that day and that time, as 
I have said, formed precedents for the ceremonial of to- 
day. But there are two of them that did not operate in 
this manner. One was the sentiment expressed in the 
next to the concluding paragraph of the Inaugural Ad- 
dress, thus expressed : 


“When I was first honored with a call into the service of my 
country, then on the eve of an arduous struggle for its liberties, 
the light in which I contemplated my duty required that I should re- 
nounce every pecuniary compensation, From this resolution I have 
in no instance departed; and being still under the impressions 
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which produced it, I must decline, as inapplicable to myself, any 
share in the personal emoluments which may be indispensably in- 
cluded in a permanent provision for the Executive Department, 
and must accordingly pray that the pecuniary estimates for the 
station in which Iam placed may, during my continuance in it, 
be limited to such actual expenditures as the public good may be 
thought to require.” 


The other observance that has failed to create a prece- 
dent was the going of the President and the two Houses | 
of Congress, with all their officers, after the reading of | 
They all, with Wash- | 


the Inaugural Address, to church. 
ington at their 
head, walked over 
to St. Paul’s, 
where Bishop Pro- 
vost, who had 
been elected the 
Chaplain of the 
Senate, read pray- 
ers ‘‘suitable for 
the occasion.” 

In the evening 
there was tho 
great display o= 
fireworks and il- 
luminations that 
had been an- 
nounced before- 
hand. The “in- 
genius Col. Bau- 
man” did his work 
well, and all the 
pieces were indeed 
**well- fancied.” 
At the foot of 

sroadway, about 
wl:ere now Battery 
Park situated, 
was a notable 
transparency. ‘It 
was advantageous- 
ly situated and 
finely lighted.” It 
represented the 
virtues of Forti- 
tude, Justice and 
Wisdom, symbol- 
ize:l the fig- 
ures, respectively, 
of the President, 
the Senate and the 
House. 
The Spanish 
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were present three hundred persons, numbering among 
them all that was elegant in the society of New York, 
even to the wife of Bishop Provost. Mrs. Washington 
had not arrived, but the President danced all the same, 
leading out, in the two cotillons in which he appeared, 
Mrs. Peter Van Burgh Livingston and Mrs. Alexander 
Hamilton, ladies who, by the act, were made immortal. 
He also figured in one minuet, whose stately measures 
must have been well suited to his impressive dignity and 
courtliness, his" partner being the pretty Mrs. James 
Homer Maxwell, who was a bride, and who had been 
Miss Van Zandt, 
with whom Wash- 
ington had hereto- 
fore danced, at her 
home in Morris- 
town, N. J. 

Numerous other 
balls followed, the 
one at the French 
Minister’s eclips- 
ing them all in 
elegance, accord- 
ing to contempo- 
rary accounts; 
Washington being 
present at each 
event, 

New York en- 
joyed the distince- 
tion of being the 
National Capital 
and residence of 
President Wasli- 
ington for only a 
little more than a 
year. On August 
30th, 1790, he bade 
his final farewell 
to the city amid 
much the same 
pageantry as wher 
he arrived ; but it 
was as touching 
and painful as the 
other had beeu 
glorious and 
happy. 

As he was about 
stepping from the 
wharf to the barge 
that was to convey 
him again across 


and French Min- 


isters were partic- 


the Hudson, he 
turned and _ sur- 


ularly profuse and 
generous in their 
displays, vying 
with each other in representations of the Graces, em- 
blems, flowers, shrubbery, and moving pictures arranged 
in the large windows of their residences. 
of his Country ” appeared in all shapes, sizes and posi- 
tions, and the veracious chronicler concludes: 
evening was fine, the company innumerable, every one 
enjoyed the scene, and no accident casts the smallest 
cloud over the retrospect.” 


siasm was the “Inaugural Ball.” It was not given, how- | 


ever, until just « week after the inauguration. 


There 
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The “ Father 


veyed the great 
throng of sad- 
dened citizens 
who had come to say farewell. He spoke a few words, 
expressing his appreciation of the kindness and the 
courtesy that had been constantly shown him by the 


| people of New York, but seemed overcome with emo 


‘*The | 


tion. 
‘*The instant he stepped into the barge, thirteen guns 
announced the fact from the battery. He stood upright 


| while the boat shoved off, and waved his hat, with the 
A precedent that we follow now with the utmost enthu- | 


| 


single word, ‘ Farewell,’ at which a prolonged shout 
arose from the multitude, which seemed to drown even 
the echo of the guns.” 


POE’S GOLD 


POE’S GOLD BUG STORY. 


Epvear Auuan Poer’s unrivaled cryptographic story, 
entitled ‘* The Gold Bug,” was written and sold to Gra- 
lam’s Magazine about the year 1840, but withdrawn be- 
fore publication, and entered in competition for a prize 
of $100 offered by the Dollar Mugazine—which it won. 
The source from which Poe drew his materials for this 
ever- fascinating story has just been revealed in a let- 
ter written from Charleston, 8. C., to a journal in New 
York city. 
during his earlier 
years, the poet 
and = story - writer 
was once stationed 
a3 a soldier, at 
Fort Moultrie. 
Doubtless he 
came over fre- 
quently to Char- 
Jeston. It was 
also discovered, 
recently, that he 
paid many a visit 
to the old books 
in the office of the 
Probate Judge— 
certainly he paid 
one visit, and saw 
an old record out 
of which he wove 
the interesting 
story of his scara- 
beus, ‘The Gold 
Bug.” 

The correspond- 
ent of the Times 
tlaims to have up- 
turned the very 
document which, 
allowing for the 
imagination of the 
poet, was the basis 
of Poe’s story. 
The document is 
dated September 
5th, 1745, and be- 
Jongs to a number 
of unclassified 
records which Pro- 
bate Judge Glea- 
son was collecting 
to have bound in 
a scparate volume. 
As will be noted, 
the paper, which 
is fairly well pre- 
served, is nearly 
145 years of age. 
facts, as set forth, there can be no doubt. One of the 
affidavits among a number, all by crews of the same 
pilot - boat, is as follows: ‘‘ Andrew Parle, being duly 
sworn on the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, de- 


poses that about half-past five o’clock on the morning | 


of the 1st of September, A.p., 1745, in about seven fath- 


eoming down afore the wind and make toward him until 
he came within pistol-shot. The schooner flew a black 
flag, and coming near, bade him lower his mainsail. On 


The scene is on Sulhivan’s Island, where, | 


BUG STORY. 
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that he tackt and stood away from him, upon which they 
fired from the schooner both musquet and round shot, 
with the Spanish pendant also flying, upon which this 
deponent made the best of his way up to town.” 

But there is another affidavit, which is 2s follows: 
** John Garvin, a full branch pilot, being sworn on the 
Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, deposes that very late 
on the night of August 31st, 1745, when coming in from 
sea, and when off the shore of Long Island, there being 
a partial fog, he suddenly, when bearing west, ran into a 
great number of small boats, one of which he capsized. 
He imme diately 
tacked and fetched 
up about a quar- 
ter of a mile to 
the westward, and 
almost in speaking 
distance of a brig- 
antine. It was too 
late to haul off, 
and his course 
brought him close 
along-side, and 
one of his crew 
read the title, Cid 
Campeador, This 
deponent knows 
that the Cid Cam- 
peador is a Span- 
ish brigantine, the 
commander of 
which is Julian de 
Vega. This de- 
ponent further 
avers that about 
fifty yards to the 
north - west of the 
brigantine lay a 
schooner. The 
wind ‘at this time 
was unfavorable to 
entry, and he (the 
deponent) thought 
it best, in God’s 
grace, to put back 
to sea, in which 
respect he was 
aided by a provi- 
dential wind. The 
brigantine opened 
fire, but the shot 
was wide of the 
range on account 
of the fog, and the 
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Of the accuracy and truth of the | hauled down. 
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more because this 
deponent had put 
out the lights, 
which he had 
He further avers that he kept on his way 
along the coast and put into Waccamaw Bay, and began to 
make his way back to Charles Town, September 15th. On 


VERNON. (FROM THE PAINTING 


| reaching Waccamaw Point, where the King’s Road ends, 


and where is Grimbeck’s tavern, where the mail-coach 
puts up and is carried across the river to make the 


ls . 7 
journey good to Charleston, this deponent was informed 
oms of water, off Sullivan’s Island, he saw a schooner | 


that a Spanish brigantine was ashore on South Island. 
This deponent, with his own men and sundry of the 
good people from the tavern, sailed down to the island 
and found that a brigantine had been cast away, and 
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was on her beam-ends over against the red sand bluffs. | 
The brigantine was boarded, and there was found thereon 
only four men — the commander, Julian de Vega; Al- 
fonso Realta, the second mate, and two sailors, The 
commander surrendered to us in the name of the King, 
and he was taken on boord with us and all his men. 
This deponent, deposing further, saith that this Captain 
ce Vega, on the vogage to Charlestoun, related a most 
iacredulous story. He swore that the brigantine had 
been loaded with silver and gold, the sum thereof in En- 
glish sterling being £5,800,000. That he and the first 
mate, Miguel Aretino, had agreed to make good to them- 
selves this money, and that they should bury it on Long 
Island. That they had boldly permitted the whole crewe | 
into the conspiracy, and on the afternoon of the 31st of 
August the captain and the mates and the crew went 
ashore in That the mate selected a 
large pine-tree near the shore, which was blazed with a 
circle with inner cross- marks on the side of the 
tree turned from the That from this tree the 
mate took a bearing with a land - compass — north - east 
28° 15’. The captain next measured a distance of about 
twenty chains, or nearly a quarter of a mile, the end 
thereof being in the marsh. The commander and the 
skipper had first made unto themselves an agreement 
that the commander should keep the memorandum of | 


the small boats. 


two 


shore. 


the distance secret from the mate and crew, and that 

the captain should keep the bearing, so that there 

should be no foul play or treachery. At about one 

o'clock on the morning of September Ist the first mate 

boarded the brigantine’s companion scliooner and con- | 
veyed eight small boats loaded with the coin to the 

shore, and it was buried. The captain further said that 

when the small boats and convoy were on the way to 

the shore they were run through by a schooner, as he 

thought (the same being my vessel), which was blown 

along-side, and on which he fired. But the most villain- 

ous part of the captain's tale is that it had been agreed 

that when the fleet of small boats should return from the 

shore the brigantine and the schooner were to bear away 

from the fleet, the same to be lost. The commander fur- | 
ther said that, on the return, the schooner must have 

been frightened away by the fear of the vessel on which 

he had fired, and kept well away. This deponent further | 
states that on passing into Charlestown yesterday, he saw 
the wreck of a schooner on the beach of Sand Island 
(Morris Island) and picked up one of the boats of the 
Cid Campeador, in which a share of the Spanish King’s 
money had been carried to the Long Island. He hath no 
doubt and verily believes that the schooner drifted west- 
ward toward Sullivant's Island, and was cast ashore on 
Sand Island. The mate on board the schooner, who was 
lost, had with him the bearing of the gold and silver, 
where it was buried in the marsh, from the pine-tree ; 
and peradventure it would be idle to search therefor 
without the chart; But by God’s grace this deponent | 
desireth an order from the King’s lawful officer to search | 
therefor, and will true return make to any magistrate of 
the King.” 

Another of the papers recites the granting of the 
order, but no return has yet been made; nor does it | 
appear on the records what became of Julian de Vega 
and the three other wrecked Spanish marines. It is easy 
to understand why the schooner, which fired its last shot 
at the Charleston schooner on the morning of September 
Ist, 1745, was flying a pirate flag. 

The wreck of the brigantine off South Island is a mat- 
ter of undoubted history, as are the facts above given 
from Probate Judge Gleason’s Court. 


BRITISH SPARROWS. 
By LAMPMAN, 

Over the dripping roofs and sunk snow-barrows 
The bells are ringing loud and strangely near, 
The shout of children dins upon mine ear 

Shrilly, and like a flight of silvery arrows 

Showers the sweet gossip of the British sparrows, 
Gathered in noisy knots of one or two, 

To joke and chatter just as mortals do 

Over the day's long tale of joys and sorrows: 


Talk before bed-time of bold deeds together, 
Of thefts and fights, of hard times and the weather, 
Till sleep disarms them, to each little brain 
Bringing tucked wings and many a blissful dream— 
Visions of wind and sun, of field and stream, 
And busy barn-yards with their scattered grain. 


SOME LETTERS OF A DUCHESS OF 
ORLEANS. 
VERSAILLES, January 8, 1705. 

Tux following true story relates to the Duke of Lux- 
embourg when he commanded the King’s army in Flan- 
ders. He had expressly forbidden the troops to plunder 
the peasantry, and one day, going by chance into a gar- 
den, found a soldier there, cutting cabbages. M. de Lux 
embourg flew into a violent rage and thrashed the man 
soundly with his cane ; whereupon the culprit begged 
him not to strike so hard, adding that, if he did, he 
would repent of it shortly. This enraged the duke still 
more, and he went on beating him till he could no longer 
lift his arm, the other still replying in the same strain as 
before. A short time after, M.de Luxembourg was tol! 
that one of his men had distinguished himself in a recent 
action, and performed feats of valor worthy of a Roma 
hero. Curious to see the object of these reports, he sent 
for him, and once face to face with his commander, t. « 
soldier burst out laughing, and said: ‘‘ Do you remen 
ber, Monseigneur, when you thrashed me for cutting cal. 
bages I told you that one of these days you would repeut 
of it? Confess that you are sorry for it now, and th:t 
I have revenged myself as an honorable soldier onglit 


to do 
MARLY, June 16, 1705. 


M. de Louvois was latterly a firm believer in spiritual 
manifestations, owing to the following circumstance : 
Having heard thatsa certain major possessed the faculty 
of putting himself in communication with spirits by 
means of a glass of water, he at first ridiculed the ides. 
but finally consented to witness the experiment. He wa 
then courting Madame Dufrénoy, and that very morning, 
when alone in her apartments, had taken from her toilet- 
table an emerald bracelet, in order that he might enjoy 


| her vexation on missing it. No one had seen him ; no 


one, therefore, could possibly know what he had done. 
Coming straight from thence to the place appointed, he 
directed the child who acted as medium to tell him what 
he was thinking about. After looking into the glass of 
water, the child replied that he was doubtless thinking 
of a very handsome lady, dressed in such and such a 
manner, who was searching everywhere for a valuable 
object she had lost. ‘*‘ Ask her what she is looking for ?” 


| said M. de Louvois, ‘‘An emerald bracelet,” was the an- 
| swer. ‘*Then,” pursued M. de Louvois, ‘‘let the spirit 


inform us who took it, and what became of it ?” The 
child looked again and laughed. ‘‘I see the man,” he 
said ; ‘‘he is dressed exactly as you are, and is as like 
you as one drop of water is like another. He is taking 
the bracelet from the table and putting it in his pocket.” 


COGNAC. 


At these words M. de Louvois turned as pale as death, 
and from that time believed in sorcerers and fortune- 
tellers to his dying day. 

Sr. CLoup, October 26, 1719. 

A canon of St. Cloud, a most worthy and excellent 
man, but extremely strict in religious matters, came to 
see Monsieur (the Duke of Orleans), who was yery fond 
at times of playing the hypocrite. ‘‘ Monsieur Feuillet,” 
said the latter, addressing the canon by his name, ‘I am 
exceedingly thirsty ; is it allowable on a fast day to in- 
dulge in a glass of orange-juice ?” ‘‘ Monsieur,” replied 
the canon, ‘“‘if you have a fancy for eating an ox, you 
are at liberty to do so; but behave like a good Christian, 
and pay your debts.” 

Paris, December 3, 1719. 

Strange stories are afloat respecting people who have 
made large fortunes with shares of Monsieur Law’s bank. 
The other evening Madame Bégond was at the opera with 
her daughter. Presently a female came into the amphi- 
theatre, extremely ugly and common-looking, but splen- 
didly dressed and covered with diamonds. ‘‘ Surely,” 
said Mademoiselle Bégond to her mother, ‘‘ that is our 
cook Marie!” ‘Hush, my dear,” replied Madame Bé- 
gond ; ‘“‘you must be mistaken.” ‘‘ But, mother, only 
look at her,” persisted the young girl; ‘‘it can be no 
one else.” Those who were near them, hearing this dia- 
logue, stared in their turn at the new-comer, and the 
words, ‘* Marie, the cook,” were circulated about until 
they reached the ears of the individual alluded to. 
Rising from her seat, she coolly addressed the audience 
as follows: ‘* Yes, it is quite true; my name is Marie, 
and I was Madame Bégond’s cook ; but now I am a rich 
woman, and dress as I like. I owe nobody anything; 
and if I choose to wear fine clothes, what harm can it 
do ?” You may imagine that the whole house was in a 
roar, 

“Paris, February 4, 1720, 

Paris is not nearly as full as it was. Many people. have 
left it owing to the cost of living. No payments are 
allowed to be made in gold, and nothing is to be seen 
but bank-notes and twenty-sou pieces. I have strictly 
forbidden any one to speak in my hearing of shares or 
subscriptions, as I do not wish to understand anything 
abont them. Except my son and Madame de Chateau- 
thiers, I do not know a single thoroughly disinterested 
person in France ; certainly not the princes and prin- 
cesses of the blood royal, who actually exchange fisti- 
cuffs with the clerks of the bank. 

Paris, March 23, 1720. 

Yesterday morning a young man, of a good Flemish 
family, Count Horn, committed an odious crime. He 
had lost four thousand crowns at play, and not having 
the means of paying, devised a scheme for procuring the 
money. ‘Taking with him three accomplices, he went to 
the Rue Quincampoix, and meeting there one of the 
bank -clerks, asked him if he had any shares to sell, 
‘How many do you want?” inquired the clerk. He 
mentioned a certain number, and offered, if the clerk 
would accompany him to a tavern hard by, to settle with 
lim there. Shortly after their arrival the four wretches 
fell upon the poor man and murdered him ; and then, 
having secured the pocket-book containing the shares, 
made their escape through a back window. The Count, 
however, imagining that the safest way to conceal his 
crime was to accuse some ore else, presented himself 
before the commissary of police of the quarter and de- 
clared that some persons unknown had tried to assassi- 
nate him. The commissary, looking at him attentively, 
and observing that, although covered with blood, he 
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exhibited no trace of a wound, began to suspect foul 
play, and ordered him to be arrested. At this moment 
arrived one of the other three, upon which Horn ap- 
pealed to the commissary to hear his testimony, adding 
that he had been an eye-witness of the attempt. His 
accomplice, mistaking the sense of his words, and con- 
cluding that the Count had acknowledged his guilt, con- 
fessed everything, and both were immediately commit- 
ted to prison, and are to be tried on Monday.* 


COGNAC. 

In Cognac everything and everybody are associated, 
directly or indirectly, with brandy. If you come upon 
a grand pile of buildings, you may be assured they are 
brandy warehouses ; if you see an unusually fine house, 
it is certain to be the residence of a brandy merchant ; 
the very atmosphere is saturated with it. Its deposit: 
have imparted a new aspect to every bit of masonry its 
fumes can reach, and it is impossible to give a deserip- 
tion of Cognac without some account of that commerce 
upon which its very existence depends, 

Although distillation was understood by the Arabian 
alchemists centuries before, a French physician and al 
chemist, Arnauld de Villeneuve, who died in 1360, ap- 
pears to have been the first who distilled the famous 
aqua vite, which the discoverer proclaimed to be a pan 
acea for every ill that flesh is heir to. ‘* This water ! 
life,” he wrote, ‘‘is the water of immortality, since i: 
lengthens our days, dissipates unhealthy humors, cheer: 
the heart and prolongs youth.” Such praises were con- 
sidered by no means extravagant in that age, and the ex 
traordinary virtues of aqua vite were universally believed 
in; it was used, however, rather as a medicine or cordial 
than a beverage. In 1560 it was given out to the Hun 
garian miners as a remedy against the cold, unwhole- 
some air of the mines, and twenty years afterward the 
English army in Flanders was provided with it as a cor 
rective against. the damp of the climate. That it wa: 
used in England in Shakespeare’s time is proved by the 
Nurse in ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” exclaiming, ‘‘Give m: 


| " s 
| some aqua vile!” Nantes seems to have been the earli- 
| est seat of the trade ; thence it was smuggled across the 


Bay of Biscay to the English coast. In old plays brandy 
is frequently spoken of as ‘‘Namtes.” As early as 1650, 
however, there were five or six brandy firms established 
in the little town on the banks of the Charente, and one 
of these, the house of Augier Fréres, still exists. In the 
reign of Louis XVI. the eau-de-vie of Cognac was con- 
sidered to be the best ; but. even in 1779 its merchants 
numbered only ten, and in 1820 they did not exceed six- 
teen. During the next twenty years, however, the total 
leaped to 104, and in 1877 it further rose to 154; since 
then there has been a decrease, in consequence of the 
repeated failures of the vintages. 

Very little brandy is distilled in Cognac, the opera- 
tion being chiefly conducted on the brandy farms in the 
district where the grape is grown. The brandy grape, 
which very much resembles the champagne, is a small 
white berry, the juice of which previous to distillation 
tastes like very bad, sour cider. The farmers, as a rule, 
keep the spirit several years before offering it for sale ; 
it is then purchased by the Cognac merchants. When 
brought into the warehouses its strength is about twenty 
over proof; this is reduced by adding a certain propor- 
tion of distilled water. 


* Four days later Count Horn and his accomplices were broken 
on the wheel. 
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Different vintages are mingled in huge vats, which 
sometimes stand in an upper part of the building, and 
are kept constantly stirred to blend the flavors, and a 
preparation of burnt sugar is added for coloring. It is 
then filtered through a peculiar kind of paper-pulp, and 
Sows into vats on a lower level, in which it remains from 
five to twenty, and even thirty years, to mature. From 
these receptacles it is drawn off into casks, for bottling 
or for exportation. 

The premises of some of the principal brandy mer- 
chants are of enormous extent, the largest and most 
elaborate being fitted with all the newest appliances, 
which covers several acres of ground. The operations 
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locusts to Egypt. It was in 1865 that the phylloxera first 
appeared in France, in the valley of the Rhone; by the 
close of 1874 it had extended throughout the south, 
south-east and south-west from Lyons to Bordeaux. 
Only eleven years ago the Cognac district had about 
60,000 acres planted with vines ; of these some 8,000 have 
been utterly destroyed, and over 20,000 seriously injured ; 
since then three-fourths of the area have been desolated, 
and the remainder much affected ; and the opinion of tlie 
leading merchants is, that the chances are that in another 
generation the true eau-de-vie will be a liquor tntrouvabir. 
Some attempt is being made at replanting the vineyards, 
though, in most cases, the pest reappears upon the youns 
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cf the trade require large space. To give some idea of 
these, we may state that the blending department, once 
the crypt of the monastery, contains eighty vats, each 
of the capacity of sixty hogsheads, and in the flourish- 
ing days of the trade this house has sent out in a sin- 
gle year as many as 6,000,000 bottles, besides casks. 
If we consider that there is another firm in the town 
whose business is equally large, and several that very 
nearly approach it, to say nothing of a hundred others 
which have more or less extensive transactions, some 
conception may be formed of the importance and enor- 
mous capital embarked in this branch of commerce. 
But brandy is rapidly becoming a thing of the past, 
thanks to a tiny insect whose ravages have been as ter- 


rible to this part of the country as was the plague of | 


shoots. And here and there experiments are being made 


with American vines, which are said to be phylloxera- 
| proof; but the prospects of cognac can scarcely be said 


to be improving to any great extent. 

In the meantime, the effect of this state of affairs is 
everywhere visible. The precincts of the ancient con- 
vent, in which a famed firm of brandy-makers have taken 


| up their quarters for the last hundred years and more, 


are as quiet and drowsy as though they were still the 
home of the followers of St. Francis. 


-~LavaGuina, to teach the truth, 
What hinders? As some teachers give to boys, 
Junkets and knacks, that they may learn apace.—Foruace. 


a 


“SHE HAD LEANED TOO NEAB— 


BLAZE ; SUDDENLY—SHE WAS ENVELOPED IN FLAME. 


LA MAROMA. 


HER THIN WHITE DRESS HAD FANNED THE 
I HEARD A CRY 


OF AGONY—IT WAS MIGUEL ; I SAW HIS AGONIZED FACE.” 


Vol. XXVIL., No. 4—26. 


LA MAROMA. 


By PAUL ROCHESTER, 


To-nicut at the theatre they 


played that tune between the acts 
—that quaint old Spanish danza 
melody. I had not heard it since 
leaving the tropics; not since that 
night—nearly a dozen years ago— 
in Central America. Vividly it 
brought back to me the horror of 
that time. I suddenly saw the face 
of Miguel Fortuna, pale, agonized, 
as he uttered that terrible cry. 
Shall I ever whiélly forget that look, 
strive as I may ? 

It was a time of war in the coun- 
try—one of the larger Central Amer- 
ican States ; slow, tedious, yet mer- 
ciless war. And still I ‘lingered 
there. I was young and romantic. 
I had been two years in the tropics, 
and spoke and understood Spanish 
as my own language. And I had 
taken no active part on either side, 
and for this reason, as well, perhaps, 
as because of influential friends, had 
never been so much as threatened 
with banishment. Nevertheless, I 
had sympathies which I did not 
hesitate to declare, when and wher- 
ever it pleased me. Sympathies 
with ideas and with people. One 
of these people was Miguel Fortuna 
—a year or two my senior. Hand- 
some, daring, enthusiastic, rebelli- 
ous against the then present powers. 
He was of pure Spanish blood, the 
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son cf a family all of whose members had lately been 
banished for political reasons. Miguel had come back in 
defiance of the decree of banishment! Had come back 
in disguise—back to mortal danger. Orders had been 
given that any one of the Fortunas daring to return 
should be shot instantly. And Miguel had come back— 
in disguise. All for love’s sake—love of Raquela Flores ! 
It was almost a hopeless love. Raquela’s parents had 
forbidden communication of any sort between the lovers, 
and desired their daughter to regard another suiter. But 
Raquela returned the almost hopeless love of Miguel 
Fortuna, and remained steadfast. She was a beautiful, tall 
girl, with eyes of beseeching sadness ; gentle, gracious, 
and with a delicate-featured, intellectual countenance. 
She, too, was purely Spanish. She was scarcely seven- 
teen. I can see her as she looked that night in her sim- 
ple, soft white dress, that afterward——- But I shudder 
to think of that now. 

I knew that Miguel Fortuna had returned, and was in 
the neighborhood. He had communicated with me, 
knowing he could rely upon my caution and my friend- 
ship. AndI had gone to meet him, and to assist at his 
meeting with his beloved Raquela. 

Besides their home at the capital, Raquela’s parents 
had also a small finca (or farm) close by a smaller town, 
some few leagues distant. The family were staying at 
this time at the finca. Miguel was to come to this town 
in the guise of a traveling mountebank, in clown’s dress, 
with face smeared with paint and powder. He had joined 
a maromero, whom he assisted in athletic feats—being 
himself an athlete in some considerable degree. 

During the afternoon I had chance to speak with Mi- 
gucl—briefly, and in such a manner that none should 
remark. I had strolled down to the plaza, where the 
parallel bars and various trapeze accessories had been 
set up—the maroma being an out-of-door performance— 
and he was there, assisting the maromero, and running 
great risk, being but slightly disguised. I dared not 
shake his hand or seem to recognize him. We exchanged 
only a few words, and made gestures as if speaking of the 
trapeze-bars, and the probability of rain that evening. 
He was pale and downcast. 
the high, swinging ropes. 

“Tf anything should happen,” he said, ‘‘ take care of 
—her !” 

“Yes,” I murmured, and turned hastily away, for I 
saw some one coming. I wanted to say more to him, 
but thought it only prudent to wait till evening. So I 
turned over toward the white church that stood facing 
th» square, and entered to pass out by another door. 

At dusk the ocote fires were kindled on the plaza; four 
great heaps had been piled for illumination. And the 
people began to gather about and take up good posi- 
tions, seating themselves upon their blankets or shawls, 
or even on the grass. As the light quickened and grew 
tcore intense, the scene was weirdly picturesque. The 
town lay in one of those level valleys found high in the 
mountain region; about it, on all sides, rose hills that 
grew purple with the darkness. The moon had not yet 
risen. The people from all around—chiefly poor Indians 
—crowded into the plaza, an eager, laughing throng— 
cigarette-smoking, men and women alike—ragged, and— 
yes, dirty, particularly the small boys, but always well- 
behaved. With only pleasant words and harmless jests ; 
many a “‘ Dispense me, sefior,” and ‘* Adis, mi alma!” 
The women bare-shouldered, with shining necklaces of 
beads and neatly plaited hair; the men with loosely 
hanging blouses and battered old straw hats. Nearly all 
barefooted, some jingling the coins which they meant to 


Suddenly he looked up at | 


LA MAROMA. 


contribute when the collection was taken up. And the 
lights flared wildly higher and higher, until a splendid 
glow appeared. 

Then came the musicians, with violin and clarionet 
and guitar, and took the place on the inner edge of the 
circle of humanity which had been gradually closing 
about the spot, even up to the very uprights of the 
trapeze. And sometimes a thoughtless muchacho pushed 
himself too close to the ocote fires, which now gave out 
such splendid light, and sometimes a brand fell out of 
the fire and blazed dangerously near the thin, ragged 
cotton blouses or skirts. 

And then the music began. And when I heard this, I 
turned toward the church, for I was still outside the 
crowd, and watched for Raquela, who had promised to 
meet me there—alone. 

In another moment I saw her slight figure. Her par- 
ents were on the other side of the plaza, she told me. 
But she did not think they would come to seek her there, 
She trembled slightly. 

‘**T saw him—to-day,” she said ; ‘‘ only saw him, could 
not speak.” Then she trembled again. 

**Come,” I said ; ‘‘ come directly into the crowd where 
it is thickest. You will be safest there from observation. 
And there will be more chance for you—to speak.” 

We hurried along and thrust ourselves into that mass 
of humanity. Raquela sat down upon the grass. I spread 
her shawl for her. A fat old Indian woman upon one 
side, a dirty young mozo upon the other, both smoking 
cigarettes. We were just back of one of the fires, where 
the light might fall upon her face whenever she chose to 
move a little past the mozo on her right. This, in order 
that Miguel might see her looking up at him. We were, 
besides, not far from the little space kept clear for the 
passage of the maromero and his assistant, as they should 
run to and from one of the many little houses facing the 
plaza, where they were staying. 

Suddenly the music quickened. 


Amid the clapping of 
hands and joyous laughter, two figures suddenly glided 


into the ring—the maromero and his assistant. Both 
gayly dressed in white tights and colored tunics—both 
with painted cheeks and lips and foreheads. 

How distinctly it comes back to me after years! Why 
did Miguel Fortuna come.back to tempt death ? Why 
needed he run a mortal risk ? Ah! you wonder, for you 
do not know how different all is in those southern coun- 
tries, where there can be no elopements, no disobeyal of 
the parental will—save to go to dishonor. There, mar- 
riage means two ceremonies, the civil and the religious, 
each of which must be carefully considered. And so 
Raquela was helpless. She could not fly to another 
country—could not join her lover. And he—he coul 
not live away from her, it seemed. 

The lights flared, and the music tinkled and balance: 
on the cool night-air. And the maromero performed his 
daring tricks and feats; and Miguel Fortuna ascendei 
and again slid down the ropes, and climbed to the high- 
est horizontal bar, and sat daringly aloft, gay and reck- 
less apparently, with his clown-smeared face. And be- 
tween each daring feat the two would descend to sing 
some merry song, and to dance gayly about upon the 
greensward of the plaza; and at each jest the crowd 
would find new impetus to laughter, and would clap 
their hands loudly, with eager cries of ‘‘ Que se repila!” 
and ‘* Misica!” As if there were no such thing as war 
or banishment or death, but only the same old pleasant 
life of a country of eternal Summer ! 

Raquela sat stone-still each time, to see her lover danc- 
ing there in his rude disguise. It was a strange sight—a4 
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sight to make her tremble—but she sat stone-still. She 
did not move again until the singing and the dancing 
had ceased for a third time. Then, as Miguel went up 
the ropes once more with the other, she suddenly moved 
forward, breathing hard. She crowdcd pes. the young 
mozo at her right, who moved back a little, with the in- 
stinctive gallantry of his race, and ceded his place to her. 
She was very close to the blaze of ocote. But neither she 
nor I could think of that just then. Our eyes were fixed 
upon Miguel Fortuna. I had seen something—perhaps 
she, too, had divined it—which filled me with terror. 
Miguel was revolving upon that high bar at reckless 
speed. He had doubtless seen some one in the crowd 
who, he believed, had recognized him. And he was striv- 
ing to combat recognition. Perhaps it was a soldier. 
There were soldiers about; the comandante himself 
was there. Miguel, realizing some new risk, was at- 


tempting feats more daring than those of the maromero | found expression in generous fees to bustling porters. 


himself. And Raquela was suffering—an agony of ter- 
ror. Once she fell back a little, and her hand that 


touched my own was icy cold. Still Miguel kept on | 


at his perilous mid-air play. And as he swung at that 


height, and as Raquela breathed painfully, the musi- | 


cians played that quaint old Spanish danza—the tune 
I heard to-night. 

Such tragedies happen all in a twinkling. They hap- 
pen, and—after a second of paralyzed senses—it is too 
late. No earthly power can avail. In my terror for 


Miguel I looked only at him. I had stepped back a | 


little from Raquela, fearing we two, so terrified, might, 
side by side, attract observation. I did not see her lean- 


ing forward, close, by far too close, to the fire. I saw | 


Miguel in danger of mortal injury, with only his nerv- 
ous clasp now upon a frail rope, now upon the bar—but 


{ did not see Raquela! I did not see her until —it | 


was too late. She had leaned too near—her thin white 


dress had fanned the blaze; suddenly—she was envel- 


oped in flame. 

I heard a cry of agony—it was Miguel; I saw his 
agonized face. He tried to loose his foot from a rope, 
to slide to the earth, and in his desperation something 
broke or slipped, and he fell headlong to the ground. 
It happened all in a second, ere I could push through 
the others and wrap the blanket I had caught up about 
the flame-enveloped form of Raquela Flores. 


* * * * * _ 
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When they took him up, he was quite dead. But Ra- 
quela lingered, unconscious, throughout the night. At 
dawn she whispered faintly his name, ‘‘ Miguel !” and a 
moment later, ‘‘ We die—together !” And with a sigh, 
her gentle spirit went to join that of her lover. 


GUIMARD’S WIT. 


Mapeure Gurmarp, the chief ballerina at the Paris 
Opéra, where Sophie Arnould held the position of princi- 
pal singer, was as thin as Sarah Bernhardt in the present 
day is said to be ; and many of the bons mots originally 
made at her expense have been done over by modern wits 
for the benefit of Sarah. Sophie Arnould called Guimard 
“Le squelette des Grices”; and one evening, when, 
in a pas de trois, she was playing the part of a Nymph 
between two Fauns, Sophie said that the two male 
dancers, Vestris and Dorbeval, contending for the pos- 
session of so meagre a prize, reminded her of two dogs 
fighting for a bone. 

One day,when Bernard, Rameau’s librettist-in-ordinary, 


was at a house uttering apparently meaningless words, 
Sophie asked him what he was saying. 

‘I was talking to myself,” he answered. 

‘* Take care,” she replied ; ‘‘ you are conversing with a 
flatterer.” 

Being told that a Capuchin had been eaten by wolves, 
she exclaimed : ‘Poor beasts, what a dreadful thing 
hunger must be!” 


A FORTNIGHT IN SEVILLE. 
By MC. I. 

Ovr train reached Seville half an hour before it was 
due. This unprecedented event was the signal for gen- 
eral hilarity. Tourists’ faces beamed at the thought of a 
half-hour gained. A firm determination to be pleased 
with everything was written on their countenances, and 


We dispensed with guides, hitherto a necessary evil, 
for we had found friends in Seville who were only too 
enchanted to have something to do. Guide-books wero 
thrown aside as too prosy, except one or two filled with 
legends of odd corners in Seville, and in which accuracy 


| was sacrificed to romance. All obligatory sight-seeing 


we accomplished in a most unconventional dolve-fw-niente 
manner, 
** Quien no ha visto Sevilla 
No ha visto maravilla,” 


is a Spanish saying to which the vastness of the cathe- 


| dral probably gave rise. It is said that, when the monks 


thought of building a cathedral, the chapter passed a res- 
olution to erect a church so magnificent that posterity 
would think them crazy—‘‘Faisons une église si ma- 
guifique que la postérité nous croira fous.”” Each canon 
gave a portion of his revenue toward the church, now 
one of the famous cathedrals of the world. The pillars 
are massive, but they rise to such a prodigious height 
that they seem like delicate columns. 

In a small chapel is the famous ‘St. Anthony” of Mu- 
rillo, who has made his kneeling saint the impersonation 
of prayer. One night the figure of St. Anthony was cut 
out of the frame, and though the theft was noticed the 
ollowing day, no trace of the thieves nor their treas- 
ure could be found. The picture was not heard of until 
it reached New York, where it was offered for sale to 
Schaus. He recognized it immediately, and caused it to 
be returned. The figure of the saint is replaced so cley- 
erly that the lines where it was cut are only visible ina 
strong light. The guide, or custodian, to whom we finally 
succumbed, said England had offered to cover the paint- 
ing with gold pieces to the depth of the*frame, if the 
cathedral chapter would sell it. We looked smilingly 
incredulous when he had finished his story. One might 
be pardoned for smiling, when the size of the canvas and 
the three-inch frame is taken into consideration. 

The number of sacristans in the cathedral is marvelous. 
They have reduced feeing to an exact science. When we 
were locked out of St.Anthony’s Chapel, having dropped 
our franc into the guide’s palm, we were turned over to 
the sacristan of the Capilla Real. That thoroughly ex- 
amined, a third guide led the way to the great sacristy, 
which is the treasury, and a fourth met us there to take ° 
charge of us in the various small chapels into which we 
might wander. We counted five regular sacristans —not 
to mention a troop of acolytes, who showed us the mag- 
nificent choir-stalls and superb medieval missals in daily 
use (the little vandals deliberately tore a leaf to show the 
parchment)—and a perambulating escort of guides, who 
accompanied us all over the church, pointing out tomb- 
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stones in the pavement. We were Jnglesi, and plainly 
the lawful prey of every unoccupied Spaniard. It was 


exasperating ; we recalled Bradshaw’s advice to travelers | 
in Spain—‘‘ Keep your temper”—and tried to be ami- 


able. 
In the great sacristy hangs the famous ‘‘ Descent from 


MURILLO’S HOUSE. 


the Cross,” by Pedro de Campaiia, which Murillo léved, 
and before which he would remain for hours. One even- 
ing, while closing the church, the sacristan found Mu- 
rillo still before the painting, at which he had been 
gazing during the entire afternoon, and asked ‘him why 
he staid there solong. The artist answered : ‘‘I am wait- 
ing for those holy men to finish their work.” 

The cathedral treasury is famous. It was principally 
enriched by the silver and gold brought home by the 
déscoverers and explorers of the New World. At that 
time, it is said, the streets of Seville ran silver and gold. 
Two exquisite Moorish keys are shown. They are the 
keys of the city delivered by the Moorish governor to 
St. Ferdinand, when Seville surrendered to the Spanish. 
* The saintly King sleeps beneath a silver sarcophagus in 
the Chapel Royal. His throne of silver, shown only on 
festival days, is kept behind the altar. Upon it is placed 
a statue of the Blessed Virgin in a costly gown. 

The custom of dressing statues, prevalent in Spain and 
Italy, is startling to Americans. I shall never forget the 
expression that the face of a Protestant friend assumed 
in some insignificant church, when we were shown & 
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magnificent piece of sculpture by Montaiies —‘‘ Christ 
Bearing the Cross.” Its gown of red velvet and tinsel 
was @ painful contrast to the weary, suffering face, with 
its crown of thorns. Our cicerone, not content with this 
revelation, pointed to a statue of the Virgin, saying: 
‘‘When she goes out in Holy Week, she wears a gown 
embroidered in gold and diamonds worth 15,000 francs.” 

In every church there is a statue of the Virgin Mary 
reserved for processions during Holy Week. Seville is 
noted for its gorgeous ceremonies ; tourists come from all 
parts of the world to see them. It is harvest-time for 
tradesmen, who, apparently, do nothing for the rest of 
the year. 

In the cathedral, under a stone carved with ships, lies 
Ferdinand Columbus, son of Christopher. On the tomb 
is written, with reference to his father : 


**A Castille y a Leon, 
Nuevo mundo dio Colon.” 


The Spaniards must have felt reproached for their treat- 
ment of the father, for Ferdinand died wealthy, bequeath- 
ing his library to the city. In it are the original charts 
drawn by Columbus of the land he discovered. 

Don Pedro the Cruel, and his beautiful morganatic 
wife, Maria de Padilla, are buried in the Chapel Royal. 
Don Pedro is one of the evil genii of Seville. His cruelty 
and jealousy are the themes of countless tales and bal- 
lads. In a narrow street—La Justicia—is an old house 
in which is set a bust of Don Pedro, and the story runs 
thus : 

One night, going out to serenade some fair Castilian, 


a 


GOLDEN TOWER. 


| Don Pedro found a rival at the window, upon whom 
he promptly drew his sword, and whom he quickly dis- 
| patched. No one saw the fray but an old woman who 
was belated, and who recognized the King, in spite of 
his disguise, by a peculiar cracking of the kr.se-juints, 
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She was so frightened that she let fall her candlestick. 
The following day, Don Pedro sent for the Alcalde, and 
told him that he had heard of a duel having been fought 
in the streets, the night before. The King, at the same 
time, instructed the Alcalde to find the right culprit 
within three days, under penalty of his life, The trem- 
bling officer repaired to the scene of the fight but could 
find no witnesses. That night, the old woman came to 
him and told him the secret. At the end of the third 
day, tne Alcalde went to the King and said he had found 
the culprit. Don Pedro, surprised, followed with his 
Court to the Patio of the Alcazar, where, in imitation of 
the Moors, he rendered justice in the open air. There 
he was confronted with an effigy of himself. He grimly 
enjoyed the ceremony of hanging his own effigy, and the 
bust is placed in the old house in memory of this event. 
A small street, running at right angles, is called the Can- 
dilejo, in memory of the old woman’s candlestick. 

A second story illustrating the cruelty of Don Pedro is 
that of the great ruby in the British Crown. The ‘Red 
King ” of Granada was brought by a Moor to Seville with 
other treasures. He had been promised safe-conduct by 
the King. The latter, when he saw the Moslem’s jewels, 
dispensed with his promise, and had the Moor killed on 
account of his jewels, but principally this raby—‘ large 
as a racket-ball.” Don Pedro presented it to the Black 
Prince after Navarrete. 

Don Pedro did not stop at the murder of the heathen. 
He killed his own brother in the Alcazar. Maria de 
Padilla, who knew of his intention, sat at a window of 
the palace overlooking the entrance, and tried by her 
tears to warn the doomed man of his fate. It is said 
that the King even commanded the presence of his wife 
in the balcony of the room where the crime was to take 
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place. Biood-stains are shown to this day in the floor, 
as they are shown at Holyrood, where Rizzio was mur- 
dered. The Alcazar is now fitted up as a residence for 
the ex-Queen Isabella. 

A favorite with the Sevilian is Don Juan de Maiana, 
the Spanish Lovelace, made famous by Mozart. After a 
life of pleasure, he repented of his sins and founded a 
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hospital—La Caridad—in the chapel of which he is in- | inventor of algebra. It has been partly spoiled by the 


terred, and in which there are some beautiful Murillos. 
According to the legend, the event which changed the 
current of the gay cabullero’s thoughts was a midnight 
funeral procession which the encountered on his way from 
some orgy. He asked the name of the deceased, and was 
told by one of the mourners that it was Don Juan de 
Majiana. Greatly amused at the idea of attending his 
own funeral, he followed the corféye and joined in the 
requiem ceremonies. ‘The ghostly company then van- 
ished, and Don Juan fell unconscious to the ground, 
where he was found the next morning. On recovering 
he founded a hospital, wherein his epitaph describes him 
‘‘a great sinner.” 

A companion to Don Juan in his escapades is the witty, 
mischief-making Figaro, whose shop is still in the Plaza 
San Tomas. It is a commonplace shop now, no longer 
frequented by gay cavaliers boasting of their conquests, 
or plotting daring enterprises with the lively barber. 

Along the banks of the Guadalquivir is the Los Deli- 
cias, a charming drive, where the beauty and fashion of 
Seville most do congregate. The gardens along the drive 


are filled with orange-trees, whose fruit does not even | 


tempt the ubiquitotis small boy. They are bitter Seville 


oranges, shipped to England to be used for marmalade. 
The Sevilians are a light-hearied, pleasure - loving 
people. Their gayety is infectious. 


“* The feast, the song, the revel here abounds.” 


It is not till the wee sma’ hours that the streets are quiet, 
and we can distinguish the measured tread of the watch- 
man and his familiar cry, ‘‘ Ave Maria purissima !” after 
which he calls the hour. Every watchman keeps the 
keys of the houses within his beat, and can accommodate 
tardy home-comers, who hail him with a peculiar whistle. 

The patios, or courts, of the Seville houses are beauti- 
ful. The door is generally left open, and a gate, usually 
of exquisitely wrought iron, shuts off the house from the 
outer world. To the pedestrian, the patios are like so 
many charming pictures, and the owners take a special 
pride in the artistic arrangement of them. In the cen- 
tre there is generally a fountain, with orange-trees and 
flowers planted around it. The three sides are formed 
by the house, and are strewn with rugs and divans. This 
is the favorite retreat of the family, who even sleep here 
sometimes in hot weather. Any chance passer-by ean see 
the young people singing, dancing or playing the guitar, 
while the elders sit placidly watching them. De Amicis, 
an easily affected Italian traveler, according to his own 
account, ran along the streets, darting in at door-ways 
like a madman. We laughed, as we read, at the excita- 
bility of the foreigner, but we found ourselves doing the 
same thing. 

We wished greatly to see a bull-fight, because of its 
celebrity as a Spanish pastime. In the Autumn it is 
1ath+r a disreputable amusement. Famous matadores 
ies ‘rve themselves for the Spring. Bull-fights, though 
popular, are not fashionable. A Spanish lady of rank 
said she had never been present at a bull-fight, and 
only went inside the ring occasionally with strangers, 
who were always eager to see the interior of the build- 
ing. On Easter Sunday the Court attend a bull - fight 
at Madrid, and a famous matador kills the bull; and 
the amusement is semi-fashionable during the Spring, 
when it is skillfully conducted. In the Fall, small bulls 
are unskillfully slaughtered by inexperienced men. 

Near the cathedral is the famous bell-tower, the Gi- 
ralda, a graceful thought of the Moor, Abdel-Gebir, the 


Spaniards, who have added another story for the bells. 
The ascent of the interior is by an inclined plane, for 
which we longed subsequently, when climbing the bar- 
barons steps of the Tower of Pisa. The view from tle 
top of the Giralda is superb; the dying rays of the sun 
bathed the outlying hills in a magnificent purple pecul- 


| iar to Spain and Africa, and most brilliant. 


The brother of our guide, for a consideration, pro- 


| posed to ring the largest bell, and swing out with it. 


We would not consent to such a thing in cold blood, 
but agreed to watch him from the plaza on the 8th of 
December. One of our party suddenly remembered 
having heard of the bell-ringers of Seville, and painted 
so graphic a picture of the vibration of the ringer in 
space, that our descent was haunted by visions of men 
swinging to and fro at the end of long ropes, like liy- 
ing pendulums to the “ tintinnabulations of the bells.” 

Brilliant illuminations on the eve of the Immaculato 
Conception, and graceful blue and white decorations of 
the streets, drew forth crowds of gay Sevilians. 

On the morning of the 8th, before high mass, we re- 
paired to the spot designated in our contract with the 
bell-ringer, and, with beating hearts, waited for the great 
feat. The bells pealed forth, and five or ten minutes 
elapsed before we saw our man, Our curiosity was 
shocked to find that he did not risk his life by swing- 
ing out wildly into space; but, having pulled the cord, 
he sprang to the top of the bell, clinging to the cross- 
pieces, two or three feet in height, which necessarily 
brought him out that distance beyond the Giralda. 
His weight caused the bell to ring. 

This performance he repeated several times, until our 
eyes and necks ached with the effort to watch him. At 
length, feeling that we had been swindled, albeit secretly 
thankful that the reality was not as dreadful as the pict- 
ure in our friend’s imagination, we hung our heads a» 
mingled with the throng already crowding the gates of 
the cathedral. 

The wonders of the church were open to the public, 
and the ceremonies were very impressive. The great 
event of the day, however, which we had waited to see, 
was the famous dance to take place that evening before 
the blessed sacrament. 

At five we returned to find the high altar a blaze of 
light, silver and jewels. Indeed, the entire treasury of 
the church was piled thereon. The altar was so ter- 
raced with this mass‘of precious metal as to bring the 
sacred host under the great crucifix, which is fastened 
to a transverse beam a few feet from the roof. Over 
the magnificently jeweled ostensorium of St. Ferdinand, 
in which the blessed sacrament was exposed, hung a 
large golden crown, from which small silken curtains 
were suspended. The rest of the cathedral was in dark- 
ness. The cardinal the canons, and a numerous retinue 
of priests were seated in the sanctuary. Then fresh and 
beautifully trained young voices rose somewhere in the 
gloom, and a band of ten or twelve boys, dressed as 
pages in blue and white, with long plumes in their 
three-cornered hats, came from out the dim aisle to the 
altar, before which they knelt, while a great silence fell 
upon the multitude. The boys rose and lifted their 
voices once more, then moved slowly and gracefully 
through many figures. The dance is more properly de- 
scribed by the French words un pas, a slow step. In, 
the intervals of singing the boys beat time with cas- 
tanets. 

Many years ago, it appears, some bishop wished to stop 
it, causing thereby a revolt among the people. The case 


THE DUCHESS 


being referred to the Holy See, the Pope caused the dance 
to be performed in his presence. His Holiness was much 
impressed, and wishing to compromise, he said the suits 
then worn by the boys should not be replaced, and the 
dance should cease when they were worn out. The can- 
ons, clinging to the letter of the law, never took any 
pains to replace the entire suit, but added different parts 
of it from time to time. However this may be, there ex- 
ists nothing at the present time to interfere with a cere- 
mony that the people love so well. 
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The dance lasted half an hour. When it was over, the 
famous organ thundered an accompaniment to the voices 
of the priests chanting the psalm. Gradually the music 
became slower and softer, the small curtains drew nearer 
together, controlled by some invisible agency, and as the 
last chord vibrated from the organ, they met before the 
host, and all was over. 

When the music died away, our thoughts echoed the 
whisper of a Frenchman with us, who exclaimed, gazing 
in the brilliant sanctuary, ‘It is a glimpse of heaven !” 


SPRING’S ADVENT. 


By C. H. Barstow. 


I Looxep forth on the world to-day, 
As waked the rosy morn, 

And every budding leaf and blade 
Proclaimed the Spring was born. 

The southern wind’s seductive wiles 
My footsteps lured along 

Far from the town’s unloevely ways, 
Far from its madding throng. 


Oh, sweet the first glad greeting is 
With nature, when the Spring 

Is spreading forth her tender charms, 
And flowers are blossoming! 

Oh, sweet to tread the soft green earth 
When fresh the breezes blow, 

Untrammeled by a thought of care, 
And free to come or go! 


The lambs were bleating on the hills 
Where farmsteads nestling lie, 

Bafe sheltered from the rude, flerce blasts 
That storm the hill-tops high. 

The swallows glanced on flashing wing; 
Dear birds of promise they, 

That speak the reign of Winter past, 
Dawn of a brighter day. 


Dowr from the heavens the poet-lark 
His numbers madly flung 

In liquid notes of purest joy, 
That through the valley rung; 

And leaping streams, from Winter’s yoke 
So glad to be set free, 

Took up the jocund minstrelsy, 
And bore it to the sea, 


In sportive glee the children trooped 
The meadow-paths along, 

And caroled forth, in happy voice, 
A careless snatch of song. 

Ah, well they know the sunlit spot 
Where first the primrose sweet 

Looks out upon the wooded copse, 
The waking earth to greet. 


O happy children! life to you 
Is full of light and flowers; 
Athwart whose skies of tender blue 
No threatening storm-cloud lowers. 
I wonder, do ye ever think 
Of children far away, 
Who only see through vistas dim 
God’s glorious light of day! 


Whose lives are spent in narrow streets, 
Or alleys foul with sin; 

Where squalor, poverty and death, 
Alas! are rife within. 

No fresh pure winds their tresses blow, 
Green flelds they never trod, 

Or plucked the nodding flowers that grow 
Fresh from the hand of God. 


O little children! young, yet old 
In life’s excess of woe, 

I dread for you the dreary ways 
Your faltering feet must go. 

O little eyes, that never yet 
Beheld a lovely thing, 

I wonder what your joy shall be 
Through God’s eternal Spring! 


THE DUCHESS OF GALLIERA. 
Tur Duchess of Gallie.a, who died in Paris last De- | 1605 the Brignole-Sale family emigrated. into the Via 


eoember, was one of the most remarkable women of our 
time—remarkable alike for her benevolence, for her ar- 
tistic taste, and for her high position in the social and 
political worlds. Her maiden name was Marie de Bri- 
gnole-Sale. She was born in Genoa seventy-three years 
ago, and was the daughter of the Marquis de Brignole- 
Sale, who was at one time Sardinian Minister at Paris 
during the reign of Louis Philippe. She had a sister, 
who married, many years ago, the Duc Melzi, of Milan. 
The ladies were co-heiresses of a gentleman who was one 
ef the most amiable and charming of men. Their mother 
was a Marchesa Negroni, of Genoa. The family of Bri- 
gnole-Sale is one of the oldest in Genoa. At one time they 
lived in a curious old palace in the old part of the city, 
which has to this day a very singular square tower at- 
tached to it, called Degli Imbriacci, and unto it many a 
legend is attached. It is a relic of a much earlier period, 
and possibly dates from the eighth or ninth century. In 


Nuova, which was then being lined with palaces for the 
aristocracy from designs of the greatest architects of the 
period. They selected a palace which is distinguished 
for its vastness and singular color. It is light green, 
picked out with deep red—hence its name, Palazzo Rosso. 
The duchess, some fifteen years ago, presented the pal- 
ace, and the superb collection of pictures which it con- 
tains, to the City of Genoa, as an art-gallery for the bene- 
fit of students and the public. 

When quite a girl the duchess was married to Philippe 
Ferrari, only son of the Duke of Galliera, a wealthy but 
miserly banker. It should be remembered that almost 
all the Genoese aristocracy is engaged in trade, and that 
the banking-houses are still in the hands of patricians. 
The old duke, who was reputed to be immensely rich, 
was one day missing. The city was searched high and 
low, but no trace of him could be found. After a time 
the cellars of his palace—where he was known to keep 


THE DUCHESS 


considerable sums of money concealed —were explored, 
and the miserly duke was found among his treasures, 
dead from starvation. 

Sinister reports were circulated which reflected upon 
his eon, who was accused by some of designedly shut- 
ting his father up. It was rumored that bags of gold 
were missing. The real version of the story, however, is 


that the old man had gone down to count his coin, had | 
fallen in a fit, and had been unable either to call for help | 


or to unfasten the heavy iron door which cut him off from 
the rest of his habitation. Some three years after this 
event, the Duke Philippe Galliera, either purposely or 
accidentally, shot his man-servant dead. It seems that 
he called him into his private room to hold conversation 


OF GALLIERA. 


— 


| multiplied a hundred-fold, and they realized one of the 
| largest fortunes ever made. The duchess was distin- 

guished for her brilliant conversation and social tact. 

Her salon was soon one of the foremost of the period, 

and was frequented by politicians, literary men, artists, 
/and also by the leading Orleanists, to which party she 
| has ever been devoted. The speculations of the duke 
brought him in contact with a number of financiers of 
the day, and the Gallieras possessed shares in almost 
every great enterprise throughout the world—notably in 
North and South American railroads, Italian and Spanish 
railroads, and the Suez Canal. As years went on, two 
children were born, one of whom died in early life ; the 
other still survives. 
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with him upon some business. 
at last the fatal pistol-shot. 

before the Revolution of 1848, when the Genoese aristoc- | 
racy were still considered to be privileged persons, and 
the duke was permitted to leave Genoa after a trial which 


Angry words ensued, and | 
This tragic event occurred 


many considered unsatisfactory. His account of the af- 
fair was that he killed the unfortunate man accidentally. 

The old Duke of Galliera left a fortune of 10,000,000 
francs in ready money and considerable landed estates. 
The young duchess was rich from her father. The duke 
and duchess now went to Paris, which was in the throes 
of one of its numerous revolutions. There they formed 
the acquaintance of M. Thiers and of most of the leading 
men of the time, and whether they were advised by them 
in their speculation or not, it is certain that all their in- 
vestments flourished. The 10,000,000 francs were soon 


| aced by a disaster. 


| $5,000,000, for the much-needed works. 


Tt was not, however, until 1871 that the Duke and 


| Duchess of Galliera began to be talked of as great phi- 


lanthropists. In that year the City of Genoa was men- 
The people feared that their trade 
would be irretrievably injured, for it was proposed to 
remove the arsenal to Spezia, as the port of Genoa was 
too small to contain the ships which were flocking there 
from all parts of the world, and the Government was not 
im @ position to assist the town in the enlargement and 


| improvement of the port. The Duke of Galliera, with 


one stroke of the pen, removed the evil. Ho cave his 
native town the munificent sum of 25,000,000 francs, or 
It would be 
impossible to describe the enthusiasm with which he 
was received when, together with his consort, he came 
to Genoa for the first time in twenty years. The town 
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was illuminated, and the workmen of the port actually 
knelt down and implored the blessing of a man who 
had come to their rescue in so timely a manner; for had 
it not been for him, they would have been thrown out of 
work in the dead of Winter. But this munificence was 
only the forerunner of even greater deeds of a like char- 
acter which were to come. Two or three years later, the 
duchess presented the City of Genoa with the Palazzo 
Rosso and its art treasures, and intimated that she in- 
tended to spend 9,000,000 franes on the building of a 
model hospital, dedicated to St. Andrew. This building 
is, perhaps, the finest hospital in the world, and contains 
every modern improvement. Externally it is a monu- 
mental edifice, and internally it is rendered beautiful 
by being entirely lined with rich marbles, 
is one of the handsomest churches in the city, and is 
open to the public. 

Scarcely had this building been commenced ere the 
duchess, who by this time was a widow, announced her 
intention of erecting an orphanage for 600 children of 
both sexes. Then she added to her villa at Voltri a 
large convent for the Capuchin Friars, who had been 
turned out of their monastery in Genoa by the Munici- 
pal Council. A loan of 3,000,000 francs was next made 
to the municipality, to assist it in piercing three new 
streets, which are now opened, and are lined with com- 
modious residences for working-people. Sometimes, but 
very rarely, the duchess passed the Winter in Genoa, 
and then on a Sunday evening she was wont to invite 
to her assemblies some of the leading artists who hap- 
pened to be passing through the city. At her house 
were frequently Madame Ristori and Madame Virginia 
Marini, as well as Salvini and other celebrated artists 
and singers. 

But Paris was the chosen home of the benevolent 
duchess, and as she had done so much for her native 
city, she was determined to leave a name to be equally 
revered in the French capital. Almost her last appear- 
ance in public was some few months ago, when she went 
to open an immense orphanage at Meudon, near Paris, 
and a home for poor priests, destined to afford shelter 
to no less than 150 venerable and aged clergymen, who, 
but for her generosity, under the antichristian Govern- 
ment which at present is supreme in France, might have 
perished of want. Every year the duchess gave a sum 
of 25,000 frances to the poor of her parish, a like sum to 
the poor of the parish in which her country-house is 
situated, and half this sum to the poor of Voltri. ‘In all 
the Duchess of Galliera has given to the poor of Paris 
and Genoa not less than 123,000,000 francs, and it is 
well known that her private charity was almost as great 
as her public benefactions. But in this case the left 
hand knew not what the right hand did. Besides this, 
she has built a museum, which she has presented to 
Paris, and which she has caused to be erected in a new 
quarter of the city, where such an institution will be of 
great benefit to the inhabitants. It is destined to con- 
tain all the works of art which formerly embellished her 
palace in the Rue de Varennes. 

Very simple in her habits, the Duchess of Galliera, 
when she entertained, did so in a royal manner; and it is 
well known that it was in consequence of the extreme 
splendor with which she received the Parisian fashion- 
able world, on the occasion of the marriage of the Duch- 
ess of Braganza, daughter of the Comte de Paris, at her 
hével, that the law for the expulsion of the princes was 
passed. 

Perhaps the most curious part of the whole of this 
lady's history is that which concerns her only son. Most 
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people would have imagined that the ordinarily benevo- 
lent use of money would have sufficed, and that the 
duchess would have made a point of leaving her son heir 
to an enormous fortune, so that he might carry on tho 
traditions of her family in a magnificent manner—in 
short, found a family. But M. Philippe Ferrari— he 
refuses the title of duke—is no ordinary person. Ata 
very early period of his life he became tired of fashion- 
able society, which, indeed, had never much attraction 
for him. He withdrew inte private life, and devoted 
himself to study and research. At one time he wished 
to found a kind of Christian Socialism, but after some 
experiments, which were not very happy, he gave up this 
scheme and announced his intention of earning his own 
living, as a professor in the College de France, For somg 
years he carried this idea into practice, aiid it wad only 
on being assured that he was keeping poorer men out of 
the place that he eventually relinquished it. He has 
never been blessed with much health, and being of a 
retiring disposition, prefers his books to the company of 
men or women—in fact, is a confirmed old bachelor. The 
duchess frequently expressed her sorrow that her son 
should not care for society, but she never sought to 
change his opinions or thwart his designs. It has been 
rumored that she had on more than one occasion shown 
her displeasure in so marked a manner as to create a 
breach between herself and M. Ferrari; but this is not 
true, and when she died it was in his arms. She passed 
away with the last days of the dying year. Passing up 
the magnificent staircase and through the grand halls of 
the palace in the Rue de Varennes, visitors were led into 
a little room, very plainly furnished, and on an ordinary 
iron bedstead rested in peace one of the most benevolent 
and remarkable women of the nineteenth century. 

The duchess left her son a fortune of 10,000,000 francs, 
and very considerable landed estates in Austria; to the 
Empress Frederick, 2,000,000 francs ; to Mademoiselle da 
Miinster, daughter of the German Ambassador, 2,000,000 ; 
to the City of Paris, for the poor, 1,000,000, besides a 
magnificent museum, which will contain all the art treas- 
ures contained in her vast palace in the Rue de Varennes, 
which, when empty, she bequeaths to Austria as a resi- 
dence for its embassy. At one time the Duchess of Gal- 
liera paid much attention to emigration, and defrayed, on 
more than one occasion, the expenses of Italian emigrants 
to the United States, a country for which she always 
evinced great admiration. 
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EFFECT OF ICE ON ANIMAL LIFE. 


Froas can be frozen in all conditions to solid ice, so 
that the slightest trace of life no longer exists, so that 
no sign of vitality can be elicited from them by the 
greatest irritation, and then again come to life after 
having been thawed out, and appear just as before the 
experiment. Duméril, in 1852, performed such an ex- 
periment with entire success. Many fishes, we know, es- 
pecially the pike, can be frozen through and through, 
or be left lying in the air, and still be revived on being 
moistened with water. 

With warm-blooded animals only a very few experi- 
ments of this sort have been tried. Still, it is known 
that a few may be frozen, even to the entire cessation of 
the heart’s action and breathing, even to the complete 
disappearance of nervous and muscular sensibility, and 
then by careful heating become, for a time at least, alive 
again. And the chicken in the egg, before hatching, can 
be so greatly reduced in temperature that the action of 
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the heart ceases, without suffering injury, if after a couple 
of days the normal heat is restored. It merely hatches 
so much smaller, since it cannot regain the lost time. 
Fresh eggs, again, which have been frozen to solid ice, 
have developed, after gradual thawing, with complete 
regularity in the process of incubation. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


Mr. LAvRENCE OLIPHANT, who died last December, was 
in many respects one of the most interesting figures of 
his generation. Few men of any period have been more 
largely endowed with the dangerous gift of versatility. 
His brilliant powers as a talker, his liveliness and good 
humor, made him a universal favorite in society. He 
possessed all the qualities of a first-rate diplomatist, and 
as a man of business he was held in respect by financiers 
whose judgment is not readily swayed by personal feel- 
ing. He had a passion for traveling, and when at any 
time he bade adieu to his friends, they could never be 
sure from what part of the world they would next hear 
from him. It could scarcely have been expected that 
the problems of religion would have a deep and endur- 
ing fascination for a man of this temper ; yet it is cer- 
tain that the profoundest impulses of his life were those 
of the religious enthusiast. At atime when he seemed 
to have before him a splendid career, he abandoned all 
the external advantages of his position and joined a lit- 
tle American community, the head of which he served 
with the most absolute docility. Afterward he built for 
himself a house on Mount Carmel, where he cheerfully 
undertook every kind of labor that seemed likely to be 
useful to his dependents and neighbors. His religious 
opinions were the strangest combination of mysticism 
and spiritualism, and seemed to him, oddly enough, not 
only to be compatible with the most exact conclusions of 
science, but to be the necessary complement of a thor- 
oughly scientific conception of man and the world. As 


a writer, Mr. Oliphant did not secure for himself a place | 


in the foremost ranks of the men of letters of his day ; 


but all his books give evidence of un. “al power. The | 


best of them are shrewd, witty and suggestive, and no 
one who reads them can help regretting that he lacked 
the patience and self-control which were necessary to 
enable him to do full justice to his talents. 


AMERICANS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 


‘‘ Democracy,” says Mr. Bryce, in his ‘‘ American Com- 
monwealths,” ‘‘ has not only taught the Americans how to 
use liberty without abusing it, and how to secure equal- 
ity ; it has also taught them fraternity. That word has 
gone out of fashion in the Old World ; and no wonder, 
considering what was done in its name in 1793, consider- 
ing, also, that it still figures in the programme of assas- 
sins. Nevertheless there is in the United States a sort of 


kindliness, a sense of human fellowship, a recognition of | 


the duty of mutual help owed by man to man, stronger 
than anywhere in the Old World, and certainly stronger 
than in the upper or middle classes of England, France 
or Germany. The natural impulse of every citizen in 
America is to respect every other citizen, and to feel that 
citizenship constitutes a certain ground of respect. The 
idea of each man’s equal rights is so fully realized, that 
the rich or powerful man feels it no indignity to take 
lis turn among the crowd, and does not expect any def- 
erence from the poorest. An employer of labor has, I 
think, a keener sonse of his duty to those whom he 


| 
| 


| frequency of these weird calls. 


employs than employers have in Europe. He has certainly 
a greater sense of responsibility for the use of his wealth. 
The number of gifts for benevolent and other public 
purposes, the number of educational, artistic, literary 
and scientific foundations, is larger than even in En- 
gland, the wealthiest and most liberal of all European 
countries. Wealth is generally felt to be a trust, and ex- 
clusiveness condemned, not merely as indicative of self- 
ishness, but as a sort of offense against the public. No 
one, for instance, thinks of shutting up his pleasure- 
grounds ; he seldom even builds a wall round them, but 
puts up low railings or a palisade, so that the sight of 
his trees and shrubs is enjoyed by passers-by. That any 
one should be permitted, either by opinion or by law, to 
seal up many square miles of beautiful mountain country 
against tourists or artists, is to the ordinary American al- 
most incredible. Such things are to him the marks of 
a land still groaning under feudal tyranny.” 
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THE LOON, OR GREAT NORTHERN 


DIVER. 
By W. VAN FLEET, M.D. 


Nature seldom endows her children with a flawless 
armor. The specialized development of a given animal, 
such as enables it to subsist and elude pursuit in some 
peculiar manner, is usually produced at the expense of 
other powers which, in fact, may fall entirely in abey- 
ance. Among birds many striking instances can be ob- 
served. The swifts and the frigate-birds—those lords of 
the upper air—are helpless and unable to walk when on 
the ground, while the ostrich and cassowary—fleeter of 
foot than the deer—possess but rudimentary and useless 
wings. The kindly dame, however, fits the majority of 
species for existence in more than one element, and oc- 
casionally does a piece of ‘‘all- round” work, as in the 
phalaropes—-birds that fly, swim and run with equal 
facility. 

The subject of the present sketch, unlike its closest 
rivals in subaqueous agility, the auks and penguins, can 
fly with strength and rapidity, and, when pressed, is able 
to make quite an energetic scramble on terra firma. Were 
it not for his wariness, he would be a conspicuous figure 
on northern waters, as he is only exceeded in size by the 
swan and wild goose. He is a tough and sturdy cus- 
tomer generally ; so hardy that discomfited gunners are 
ready to credit him with as many lives as superstition 
formerly assigned the cat. 

The name ‘‘loon’’ is from an Icelandic word, meaning 
lame, as these birds walk in an imperfect and awkward 
manner. It is in general use throughout their entire 
range, though this particular diver is also called ‘ im- 
ber” in Scotland, and “‘ cape-racer” about some parts of 
the New England coast. 

The wild and shrill cries uttered by loons before a 
storm, or in the night, are by many considered most un- 
canny. Coasting skippers, before the days of the Sig- 
nal Service, were wont to foretell squally weather by the 
A well-known English 
writer (Mudie) rather inelegantly calls this note a ‘‘loud 
bawl”’; but, rough and startling as it may appear when 
near at hand, it possesses a certain sylvan charm as heard 
echoing from the distant shores of some lonely, forest- 
girdled lake. 

In Audubon’s day, loons occasionally bred about the 
head-waters of the Susquehanna River, as a southern 
limit, but now their only Summer home in the Eastern 
United States is in the lake region of Maine, or among 
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the Adirondacks. It should be a matter of congratula- 
tion among the fishes that loons are not more abundant, 
as the latter are the most persistent and indefatigable of 
their feathered foes, the grasp of whose iron bill is cer- 
tain death, and whose powers of swimming under water 
are so great that they are able to surprise their finny prey 
in the most secluded lairs. The old idea that but one 
pair of loons nest on the shores of a lake has been proved 
erroneous, as three or more of their odd constructions 
have been found within the space of a few hundred rods. 
They are rather unsociable, however, and the rule is to 
find a single pair and young in possession of small sheets 
of water. These nests are always placed on reedy flats, in 
such manner that they can be easily approached from the 
water, and are composed of the miscellaneous vegetable 
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adepts in hiding and vanishing from sight at the slight- 
est indication of danger, real or imaginary. The parents 
use the greatest circumspection in approaching the nest 
while brooding, and slip silently away in the event of in- 
trusion. Both sexes probably assist in incubation, though 
this point has not been satisfactorily settled, owing to 
their great similarity of appearance. 

Loons are supposed, and without apparent reason, to 
live to an extraordinary age. Giraud, in his ‘‘ Birds of 
Long Island,” tells of one killed, about 1840, on the 
eastern end of Long Island, that had an Indian ‘‘ pile,” 
or arrow-head, in the back of the neck, between the bone 
and skin. 'The wound was completely healed, and had 
the appearance of having been made along time. Some 
supposed it hx1 been received before the settlement of 


THE LOON, OR GREAT NORTHERN DIVER, RISING FROM THE WATER. 


débris found in such localities—grass, sodden reeds and 


moss. Itis often of considerable bulk, the base at times 
being immersed in water, and is usually a foot or more 
high and as much in diameter. Occasionally a deserted 
musk-rat ‘‘ nest,” or Winter house, is utilized as afford- 
ing all desirable conditions. The eggs are great oolog- 
ical rarities. They are large—three inches in length—and 
are richly tinted with greenish ochre and dark umber, 
the latter being disposed in odd and tasteful markings. 
The young seldom exceed three in number, and are at 
first covered with a stiff black down, through which the 
coarser feathers begin to protrude in a few weeks. They 
are, in the manner of all young water-fowl, fat and some- 
what clumsy, but begin to shift for themselves in a month 
or so. At first the fish, leeches, and other aquatic et- 
cetera captured by the parents, are disgorged into the 


the country. The narrator, and others, thought it had 
been recently received in the West, which hypothesis, I 
doubt not, most of us will agree is the correct one. The 
loons are not without utility to man, though their flesh 
is rank and disagreeable. The Siberians tan the skins for 
garments. They are described as ‘‘ very warm, not im- 
bibing the least moisture, and more durable than one 
would imagine.” At the present day the skins of grebes, 
and other small water-fowl, are often made into muffs 
and cloak-linings, loons’ being too large for tae purpose, 

Several species of divers, the great northern, or loon, 
being the chief, are distributed over the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. They are all much alike in habits. The young 
do not attain perfect plumage until the second or third 
year. All are very reluctant to take to wing when pur- 
sued, but trust to their unequaled powers of diving. 


mouths of the waiting youngsters, who soon become! They can remain under water an incredible length of 


GREAT LAKE BASINS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


time, and when danger is apprehended, they merely | upward of 150 feet ; but they diminish in breadth or am- 


thrust the bill above the surface ia order to refill the 
lungs with air. 

Our artist has drawn somewhat on his imagination, 
when he shows a loon in the act of rising in alarm from 
the water at the report of a sportsman’s gun, but he has 
depicted the form and markings of the subject in a most 
accurate and truthful manner. Throughout the older 
settled countries divers are becoming too scarce and shy 
for close observation, but on the Pacific Coast one species 
(the black-throated diver) is still abundant and unsus- 
picious of the proximity of man. Dr. Coues, who had 
good opportunity for watching them, says they are very 
energetic and playful, as well as expert fishers. When 
diving they “‘ apparently sink bodily, with a curious mo- 
tion, difficult to describe, and urge themselves forward 
with powerful strokes of their webbed feet and half- 
Bubbles of air are carried down with 
them, so that they seem spangled with glittering jew- 
els, borrowed for the time from their native element, and 
lightly parted with as they leave it, when they arrange 
their feathers with a slight shiver, shaking off the last 
sparkling drop.” 

The nuptial, or perfect, plumage of the loon is won- 
derfully rich and pleasing, though the colors are but 
black glossed with lustrous greenish reflections and the 
purest of white. The eyes are brilliant red, and the feet 
and bill black. The Fall plumage, which is similar to 


opened wings. 


the immature stage, is inconspicuous in white and dull | 


slate. The red-throated diver, a common and smaller 


species, is further adorned with a triangular patch of | 


rich chestnut-red upon the throat, when in full breeding 
plumage. The white and black markings, however, are 
not as neatly distributed as in the loon. 


throated diver that shows the amenities of aquatic life 
are not always in favor of the bird. 
In April, 1839, some Scotch fishermen observed an ob- 


but which proved to be a large fish, of the kind known 
as fishing-frog, or angler. 
hook, the fishermen discovered that the hungry animal 
had nearly choked itself by swallowing, tail foremost, an 
adult red-throated diver. The head of the bird protruded 
from the throat to the mouth of the captor, and, strange 
to say, it had not only survived its imprisonment, but 
was unhurt. It was extricated and presented to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens at London, where it lived six months. 


THE HEIGHT OF WAVES. 


Some curious exaggerations have prevailed concerning 
this subject, and many have been the controversies re- 
lating to it. A captain in the mercantile marine, writ- 
ing to the Liverpool Mercury, describes his investigations, 
which appear to have been carefully conducted by view- 
ing, while rounding Cape Horn, the waves that came up 
astern from the mainmast in a line of sight to the ho- 
rizon, and marking on the mast the height of coinci- 
dence. On measuring the distance from these marks to 
the mean draught, he found them to be as follows: 64, 
61, 58 and 65 feet in height, and that the length of the 
waves varied from 750 to 800 feet. 

Ansted says: ‘‘The highest and largest waves do not 
often exceed 40 feet from the crest to the deepest part 
of the trough,” and adds: ‘‘ When these great waves ap- 
proach the shore or shoal water, and reach the bottom of 
the sea, they increase in height, reaching sometimes to 


In some foreign | 
works upon ornithology an account is given of a red- | 


On hauling it in with a boat- | 


plitude, and become pointed.” 

The difficulty of determining the height of waves from 
a ship is very considerable, owing to the instability of the 
platform on which the observer stands, while the meas- 
urement from the shore is easy enough. 


BALZAC AND ROTHSCHILD. 


Apropos of the proposed Balzac monument, this story 
about the great writer is told in Paris: The late Baron 


| James Rothschild was always on excellent terms with 


Balzac, who dedicated more than one novel to him. 
Once, when he was obliged to make a trip to Germany, 
and when, as often happened with him, he was in money 
difficulties, Balzac went to the baron, who, with his usual 
benevolence, advanced him the sum of 3,000 francs, givy- 
ing him also a letter of recommendation to his nephew, 
at Vienna. The letter was unsealed, according to custom. 
salzac read it, found it cold, poor and unworthy of him, 
and never took it to the nephew. Returning to Paris, 
he went to see Baron Rothschild. ‘* Well,” said the lat- 
ter, ‘‘ have you seen my nephew ?” Balzac proudly said 
that he had kept the letter. ‘I am sorry for you,” said 


the baron ; ‘‘ have you got it with you ?” ‘ Yes, parblex 
—here it is.” ‘‘ Observe this little hieroglyphic below the 
signature ; it would have opened a credit of 25,000 francs 
for you at the Vienna firm.” 
said nothing more. 


Balzac bit his nails and 


GREAT LAKE BASINS OF THE 
ST. LAWRENCE. 


Tue following are the conclusions of a paper under the 


| above title, which appeared during January in the Cana- 
It runs as follows : 


dian Record of Science, and the object of which is to sug 


sob na eran a : “oat gest what has been the origin of the present contours of 
ject floating, which they imagined was a keg of spirits, 


the Great Lakes : 

That glaciers, while contributing some results, had not 
much effect in eroding the lake-basins proper, or in shap- 
ing the present general outlines. 

That the superficial deposits are the accumulations of 
denudation during immense periods of time since the 
carboniferous and earlier eras, and are not to be specially 
credited to the operation of glaciers. 

That Lake Superior is the most ancient of the lakes, 
dating its origin back “to Cambrian, Keweenawan and 
Huronian times; that it is, in part at least, a synclinal 
trough ; that voleanic action has had most to do with its 
origin and the shaping of its coasts ; that its early outlet 
was through the depression in Whitefish Bay ; and that 
its waters joined the great preglacial river system at or 
near the Straits of Mackinac. 

That Lakes Michigan, Huron and Ontario were origi- 
nally the bed of a preglacial river, which first crossed the 
Ontario peninsula along the Niagara escarpment, and 
afterward was diverted to a course by way of Long Point, 
Lake Erie and the Dundas Valley ; that their basins 
were largely defined by the elevation of the Niagara and 
Hudson River escarpments, and in more recent times by 
warping of the strata and deposit of superficial sands and 
clays, which blocked the old river-channels and resulted 
in the lake-basins retaining their water on the final eleva- 
tion of the land to its present general levels. 

That the preglacial river system expanded into lakes 
of some size in each of the present basins of Lakes Mich- 
igan, Huron, Erie and Ontario. 

That Lakes Erie and St. Cleir are the most recent of 
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the lakes, and have at one time been more closely united ; 
and that the formation of this united lake was due to the 
blocking of the old outlets, both by superficial deposits 
and warping of the strata, and to the water being thus 
retained in the basin on the final elevation of the land to 
the levels of to-day. 

That great fractures at or near the outcrops of the 
strata, occasioned by the directions of the forces which 
elevated the strata, originated, in many instances, the 
deep bays and inlets which indeut the Niagara and Hud- 
son River escarpments, and rocky coast-lines of Lakes 
Michigan and Huron ; these effects being afterward sup- 
plemented by the action of waves, currents, atmospheric 
causes, and probably local glaciers. 

That since the elevation of the land to the levels of to- 
day, the action of waves and currents on the clay cliffs 
and sand deposits has in many places greatly rounded off 
the general outlines of the coast, and the material from 
this and other sources has been spread over the lakes, 
or has served to create new features in the coast-line 
elsewhere. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST WOMEN. 


ForTunATELY (says a writer in the Pall Mall Budget), 
in attempting to select the twelve greatest women of the 
world, no comparison with the opposite sex is necessary. 
A really great woman must not only have largely bene- 
fited the life or influenced the thought of her own coun- 
try, but she must have left some permanent memorial 
or trace of her work for the cool judgment of posterity. 
Thus, no actress, however great, even a Mrs. Siddons or 
a Rachel, could be included among the greatest women, 
as her art dies with her. From that peint of view I vent- 
ure to draw up the following list as fairly representative 
of feminine greatness in all ages : 

WOMEN OF ACTION, 
Semiramis, 
Queen Esther, 
Maria Theresa, 
Catharine II, of Russia, 
Isabella of Castile, 
Joan of Are. 


WOMEN OF THOUGHT. 
Sappho, 
Madame Roland, 
Madame de Staél, 
George Sand, 
George Eliot, 
Margaret Fuller, 


WHAT FAME IS SOMETIMES. 


A wriTER on the Boston Transcript says: ‘‘ A gentle- 
man the other day came into a barber-shop just as Dr. 
Holmes was going out, and occupied the chair that the 
autocrat had vacated. 

***Do you know who that was that just went out ?’ said 
the barber. 

‘*The visitor was curious to see what account of Dr. 
Holmes the barber would give, and shook his head. 

‘«* Why,’ said the barber, ‘ that’s old Dr. Holmes.’ 

*** And who is Dr. Holmes ?’ 

*** Oh, he’s been a doctor here a great many years. I 
believe he ain’t practicing any more, but he’s thought a 
great deal of !’” 
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A very useful comparative dictionary of geographical 
terms in various languages can easily be formed. Abad, 
for example, is Persian for ‘‘town,” and it appears in 
hundreds of such names as Allahabad (=- ‘‘ town of Al- 
lah”), Ahmedabad (== ‘‘town of Ahmed”), Moorshed- 
abad (— ‘‘ town of Moorshed”). Ader is Celtic for ‘“‘ mouth 


of a river,” and is to be found in Aberdwfi, Aberdeen, ° 
Aberystwith, etc. Polis is Greek for city, and is often 
abbreviated ple; we have it in Indianapolis, Annapolis, 
Constantinople, Adrianople, etc. (= ‘‘ the city of Indiana, 
the city of Anne, of Constantine, of Adrian”). Chow or Fu 
is Chinese for ‘‘ town,” and corresponds with the Servian 
Grad, the Arabic Medina, the Magyar Varos, the Sanscrit 
Patam, the Spanish Cuidad, and the Hindoo Poor. The 
words enter into the composition of the well-known 
names Hang-chow, Fu-choo, Belgrade, Medinat - aboo, 
Temesvar(os), Seringapatam, Cuidad-Rodrigo and Cawn- 
poor. Village is represented in Irish by Bally, and in 
Spanish by Puebla. The signification of such words as 
these might, with advantage, be taught in every school, 
and a vocabulary of them ought to be appended to every 
text-book of geography. 


Mavipran’s Movrn.—-‘* We had great fun, the other 
day,” writes Mcscheles, ‘‘ when Malibran and De Bériot 
joined our early dinner. The conversation turned upon 
Gnecco’s comic duet, which Malibran sang so charmingly 
with Lablache. Man and wife ridicule and abuse one an- 
other, caricaturing alternately each other's defects. When 
she came to the passage, ‘La tua bocca é fatta apposta 
pel servizio della posta,’ ‘Just like my mouth,’ said Mal- 
ibran, ‘as broad as you please, and I'll just put this 
orange in to prove it.” One must have known De Bériot 
to appreciate his amazement and agony at seeing his wife 
open her mouth wide, and discover two beautiful rows of 
teeth, behind which the orange disappeared. Then she 
roared with laughter at her successful performance.” 


Cotor oF THE Katypip.—There has recently come into 
the possession of the writer (L. N. Johnson) a specimen 
of the katydid showing a remarkable variation in color. 
The whole body is of a beautiful and delicate rose- pink. 
The specimen, when captured, did not seem to be abnor- 
mal in any other respect. It has been identified by a 
member of the entomological division of the Agricultural 
Department as Phylloptera oblongifolia. It seems to be a 
rare variation, though from the same gentleman we learn 
that at least one similar case has been recorded. A speci- 
men, exactly like this one in color, is mentioned by Riley, 
in his ‘Sixth Report on the Insects of Missouri,” as hav- 
ing been sent to him many years ago. 


M. Hauuez has published, in the first number of the 
Revue Biologique du Nord de la France, an interesting 
paper on the natural scavengers of various beaches of 
Northern France. At Boulogne, the species-Nassa, which 
is very abundant, performs the useful office of destroy- 
ing all dead animal relics. At Portel, Nassa is scarce, 
but Hurydice pulchra is very abundant, and takes the 
business in hand. At Cape Alprech, there are neither 
Eurydice nor Nassa, but Ligia oceanica fulfills their duties. 
At Equihen, these duties are undertaken by numerous 
Orchestie. It is worth noting that these four points are 
quite close to each other. 


Historic Joxes.—Napier’s famous dispatch from India 
announced his victory in a word, ‘‘ Peccavi”— which is, 
by interpretation, ‘‘I have Scinde.” Very much of the 
same kind was General de Bourmont’s message to the 
French War Minister in 1830, when the Dey of Algiers 
escaped him after being taken: ‘‘ Perdidi’”? Diem—‘‘I 
have lost a Dey.” It is said that Drake, when the ships 
of the Armada turned their sails, sent to Elizabeth the 
word ‘‘ Cantharides ’— that is, ‘‘ The Spanish fly.” This 
last is probably a fable. 
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APRIL. 


APRIL. 


[From the French of Rémy Belleau.] 


Aprit with thy gracious wiles, 
Like the smiles, 

Smiles of Venus; and thy breath 

Like her breath, the gods’ delight, 
(From their height 

They take the happy air beneath ;) 


It is thou that, of thy grace, 
From their place 

In the far-off isles dost bring 

Swallows over earth and sea, 
Glad to be 

Messengers of thee and Spring, 


Daffodil and eglantine, 
And woodbine, 
Lily, violet and rose, 
Plentiful in April fair, 
To the air 
Their pretty petals to unclose, 
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THE YELLOW DAYS. 
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By Alice Ngenfritz vin 


: 
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Rusu Brown left the train at Bowman Hollow, 
a queer, straggling little village, that had but re- 
cently been invaded by the railroad. The shrill- 
ing of the engine had not yet become as a matter 
of course, but still summoned men and boys to 
the station and women to the door-steps; the 
former to inspect the curious machinery, the lat- 
ter to watch wistfully the plumy wreaths of white 
smoke that followed the graceful curve of the 
track, as the train swept up to the depot and 
away again. 

The air was delicious. 

Brown filled his ample lungs, and looked about 
with kis alert Northern intellection, so much at 
variance with the drowsy atmosphere of Bowman 
Hollow. bs 


Ar enterprising mulatto boy, skillfully engineer- —« paggewriy, ALT, UNCONSCIOUSLY, A RUDE, FLAT-BOTTOMED 
ing an old wheelbarrow through the crowd, offered BOAT ROUNDED THE CURVE, ROWED BY A YOUNG GIRL. 


... “IN THE MORNING THE BODY WAS FOUND.” 
Vol. XXVII., No, 4—27. 
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THE YELLOW DAYS. 


to take charge of his trunk and escort him to the low- 
roofed, wide - spreading hotel, that flaunted its shabby 
sign on the principal street-corner. 

‘“‘ Zeke’s got a job at last!” laughed one of the by- 
standers, as they moved briskly off. ‘I tole’im mebby 
ef he come hyur reg’ler, every time the whistle blowed, 
he might meet ‘ith a chance t’ urn a quarter; an’ he’s 
done it.” 

‘‘Wal, I’ve al’ays hearn,” responded a comrade, with 
a philosophy which seems latent in quiet places, ‘‘ that 
if ye wait long enough yer opportunity’ll come.” 

Brown’s business called him up into what was known 
as the Thick Woods settlement. He immediately bar- 
gained for a horse, transferred a few daily necessities 
from his trunk to a small valise, and, mounted, awaited 
his landlord’s directions. 

‘‘Ye can’t hardly miss the way. Jes’ stick to the ole 
road that runs alongside o’ Crows’ Creek. They keep 
together like a pair o’ twins; never out o’ sight o’ one 
another fur more’n a minute. The road forks about four 
mile up the creek. One track goes straight on, an’ t’other 
takes ye to the ford. Jerry Chapman, he lives on t’other 
side, ef it’s there yer boun’ fur.” 

“Which it is,” said the young man, jocosely ; and with 
a nod and *‘ Many thanks,” he trotted off. 

For a time his route lay along a pleasant green lane, 
separated from the corn-fields on either hand by a decay- 
ing and picturesque ‘‘snake” fence. The fence was over- 
run with dense tangles of bush and brier, and evidently 
abounded in squirrels’ nests. 


The terminus of the lane brought him to the Thick | 


Woods, into which he plunged with amazement and de- 
light. When the yellow foliage closed round him, it 


seemed as if he were riding into fairy-land. 
A soft haze veiled the sun, but the light was marvelous, 
shimmering down, softened, refined, through a golden | 


transparency of woven leaves. 


scarlet sumac, which duplicated their Autumn glories in 
the water, and economically dropped their gay leaves, 
one by one. 

At a bend of the road and the creek—for the landlord 
had spoken literally—the young man drew rein and sat 


motionless in his saddle, experiencing a curiously eestatic, | 


thrilling sense of isolation. It seemed to him that for 
the first time in his life he was brought face to face with 
himself in a new, peculiar intimacy. And he had a feel- 


ing that it never could have happened —this reveiation | 


of himself to himself—except here, in these vast, silent 
spaces which opened into each other interminably. 


But his exalted self-consciousness was too exquisite to | 


last. He was too human long to bear the strain of the 
impressive solitude. 

He began to question his whereabouts. 

The old road had an abandoned air. Its sandy gutters 
were filled with lerves. Here and there were bare spaces, 
hard and smooth and white, as if washed and beaten by 
many a rain. The small animals which scampered over 
them left no tracks. Now that he looked and listened, 
the place was full of life, on a very small but exceed- 
ingly active and interesting scale. 


into their queer little leather bags ; birds were twittering 
in the bushes, and a succession of sibilant sounds at- 
tested the multitudinous presence of insects. 
rattled down through the branches, and the water gur- 
gled softly, and the quaint drama of the woods moved 
on, amidst the incomparable scenery, in the splendidly 
luminous atmosphere. 


The creek was bordered | 
with superb oaks and maples, and great bouquets of | 


_—_ 


The horse suddenly pricked up his ears, and immedi- 
ately Brown detected the rhythmic plash of oars. An- 
other moment and a voice arose, thrillingly clear and 
penetrating, filling the vast yellow cathedral with its pe- 
culiar, sweet vibrations. It startled all other sounds into 
silence : 

As I walked through my father’s hall, 
Fine flowers of Annie O, 
I spied three babes a-playing ball, 
Green leaves so bonny O. 


* One was Pete and another Paul, 
Fine flowers of Annie O, 
And the other had no name at all, 
Green leaves 60 bonny O, 


**Q babes! O babes! if you were mine, 
Fine flowers of Annie O, 
I’d dress you all in silks so fine, 
Green leaves so bonny 0.” 


If pathos was intended, as in most old ballads, it was 
omitted in the rendition. The song was as joyous and 
spontaneeus as the song of a bird. 

The oar-strokes sounded nearer. Brown's position 
commanded a view of the creek from bank to bank, 
through a rift in the foliage. He leaned forward and 
fixed his eyes intently on the bend. 

The very leaves rustled expectantly and were silent. 
There was a spell of intense waiting, as if everything in 
nature hung on the next moment. 

Presently, all unconsciously, a rude flat-bottomed boat 
rounded the curve, rowed by a young girl. 

The boat was magnificently carpeted with leaves, and 
the girl's dark head was jauntily crowned with a wreath 
of red berries. Her great brown eyes were as soft asa 
dove’s, and her complexion was marvelously transparent 
in the mellow light. 

As the little vessel shot out into the current, she drop- 
ped the oars and folded her hands negligently in her 
lap. 

After drifting a little way, she leaned over the side of 
the boat and innocently admired the effect of her gay 
decoration. Then her quiet gaze wandered idly away 
from her own reflection, until it rested suddenly, and 
with startled amazement, cn that of the horseman sit- 
ting immovable on the bank, like an inverted equestrian 
statue. 

She threw back her head, and gazed at him as if he 
had been a ghost. But the faint smile of amusement 
that lighted his face reassured her. There are no tradi- 
tions of smiling spectres. 

She blushed crimson, and, with a swift movement, 


| swept the crown of berries off her head into the bottom 
of the boat. 


** Ah, what made you do that ?” he cried, involuntarily ; 
so quickly does nature repudiate society’s convention- 
alities. 

But he instantly bethought himself, and banishing the 
smile, inquired, respectfully, lifting his hat to her : 

** Will you kindly tell me whether I am anywhere in 
the vicinity of one Jeremiah Chapman's? I have lost 


| my bearings, and am as much at sea, so to speak, as the 
Squirrels were busy shelling acorns, and crowding them 


Babes in the Woods. I was just wondering, as I came 
along, whether it might not have been somewhere here- 


| abouts that those helpless innocents were abandoned by 
Ripe nuts | 


their wicked uncle. Do you know if such is the case ?” 

The smile had crept back into his pleasant blue eres 
again, from which, indeed, it was seldom long absent, and 
as she looked up a responsive smile showed that she un- 
derstood and enjoyed the banter. 
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‘*Chapman’s is on this side o’ the creek,” she answered, 
nodding her head toward the opposite bank. 

It was a sheer, high wall. 

**You’ve taken the old road that nobody travels nowa- 
days,” she added. 

**And what am I to do ?” 

He abandoned himself amiably to her guidance. 

‘*There’s a ford a little ways below here,” she ex- 
plained, ‘*Mebby you didn’t notice when you passed 
it. If you’ve a mind to turn back, I'll show you the 
place. I’m going there myself, anyways.” 

He faced about, and kept slow place with her down 
the stream. 

She handled the oars with great skill, keeping her pro- 
file resolutely toward him. There was a fine color in 
her cheeks, extending even to the delicate ear, round 
which some dark tendrils of hair curled exquisitely. 

Brown speculated about her age, and concluded she 
might be fourteen. 

They came presently to a break in the high bank, 
showing a broad field of dilapidated corn-stalks. 

Here she stopped rowing. 

“‘This is the ford,” she said; ‘‘and yonder’s Chap- 
man’s.” 

She pointed to a house, just beyond the field, in a 
small clearing. 

A dusky red vine spread itself over the broad front 
porch, and a row of tin pans, turned upside-down, on the 
low, flat roof of the lean-up, made a splendid focus for 
the slanting sunbeams. 

Brown urged his horse across the stream, and dis- 
mounting, went forward to secure the boat in what ap- 
peared to be its accustomed anchorage. 


‘*You must livo near here,” he said, taking the chain 
from her hand and pulling the boat in. 


‘Yes. I’m Caroline Chapman,’ she answered. 

‘©Oh, you are!” He turned toward her in pleased sur- 
prise. As he did so, he added three or four years to his 
original estimate of her age. ‘‘ Well, then, let me tell 
you whoIam. My name is Rush Brown, at your service. 
My father has purchased some timber-land of your father 
—I suppose ?” 

** Yes ; Jerry Chapman’s my father,” she assented. ‘“‘T 
know all about the timber. You’ve come to get it cut, 
I low.” 

‘** Exactly so. Were you looking for me ?” 

“Why, yes ; some of these days. The letter didn’t say 
jest when. I reckon Aunt Jane’ll wish it had.” 

‘* Why so ?” 

‘*Oh, she al’ays likes to fix up somethin’ extra fur 
eomp’ny.” 

“‘Oh, but I’m not company ; I shall just be one of the 
family, you know,” he answered, gayly. ‘I shall be with 
you some time. I’m awfully glad you are one of the 
family.” 

He stepped down into the boat. 

“I’m going to get your leaves for you,” he explained. 

‘Ol, no,’ she remonstrated ; ‘‘there’s leaves every- 
wheres,” 

‘* Well, the wreath, at all events.” 

He held it out to her, but she drew back, blushing. 

““Then I'll keep it as a sort of memento,” he said, 
smiling. 

He hung it on his arm, and went to bring back the 
horse, which had strayed away a little, and was nibbling 
the succulent grass in the fence-corners, 

The Chapman household was convened in the front 
porch, from which little wreaths of tobacco-smoke ema- 
nated. All except Aunt Jane, who was scurrying around 
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in the kitchen, her little, sour old face screwed up into 
an expression of extraordinary energy and concentration 
of purpose, 

There was company to supper. Com Crawford, a 
neighbor, had been over all the afternoon helping the 
boys husk corn. Out of pure good - will, apparently, 
since he expected no other compensation than one of 
Aunt Jane’s substantial repasts. 

Perhaps this was enough. Aunt: Jane was a famous 
cook, and Com was her prime favorite among the young 
men. 

‘** The pore boy !” she would say ; ‘‘ he don’t git a good 
square meal onct a month, I’low, ’thout it’s at some o’ 
the neighbors. Fur uv all the weemen I know—an’ I 
don’t intend to say nuthin’ agin her—Betsy Crawfor.|'s 
the mos’ shif’less about cookin’.” 


* * * * * * 


There was a mild commotion in the porch when the 
little procession was descried approaching the tum)le- 
down bars separating the field from the door-yard, Svon 
one of the boys commenced : 

“*Tt’s Ca’line ’ith a stranger a-leadin’ a horse.” 

Jeremiah slowly drew up his long legs, clothed: in, scant 
butter-nut trousers, and went out to lower the bars still 
farther. 

The boys, three in number, their shorter legs similarly 
incased, followed at his heels. 

Com Crawford reluctantly brought up the rear; not 
from any welcoming intentions, but as an act of the 
baldest courtesy one could show a stranger. He glanced 
uneasily at Ca’line, who passed him with a bare nod and 
hurried into the kitchen. 

** Who is it, Ca’line ?” demanded Aunt Jane, with wide- 
awake curiosity. 

Ca’line explained, keeping her face averted, for it was 
warm with blushes, and Aunt Jane was keen-eyed and a 
great scorner of emotional experiences. 

Meanwhile, the boys led the horse off to the stable, and 
Jeremiah brought the visitor up into the porch. He in- 
advertently introduced him to Mrs. Chapman, calling her 
‘* Becky.” She had removed her wooden pipe from her 
lips, and surreptitiously slipped it under her apron, some 
inexplicable intuition warning her that.to keep on smok- 
ing in the presence of this fine young stranger would be 
unseemly, 

Supper was soon served in the ample kitchen, after 
which they all emerged upon the porch again. 

Jeremiah assumed the burden of the conversation, ad- 
dressing himself exclusively to Brown. His wife, sitting 
by, now and then supplied a date or a name which had 
escaped his memory. Except in the matter of dates and 
names, Becky Chapman never cut any figure in conver- 
sation. Jeremiah’s oft- reiterated compliment, that she 
was ‘‘better’n an almanick,” was sufficient praise for 
one of her modest temperament. 

Ca’line’s place was on the edge of the porch, just 
where the young moon could touch up her exquisite 
complexion. She was in the direct line of Brown's 
vision, and was well aware that his eyes never left her 
face, though she did not once look up to meet his 
glance. 

One person, at least, was cognizant of this acute con- 
sciousness—Com Crawford, with his chair tilted back in 
the shadow of the leafy vine, looking on intently from 
under his black, lowering brows. 

He was on that familiar footing which made it a matter 
of no concern to his host how the time passed with him ; 
and it was not from any wounded feeling on this score 
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that he finally got up abruptly, and said, ‘‘ Good-even- 
in’,” in a general way, and struck out across the field. 

‘*A neighbor ?” asked Brown, who had been unable 
to place him. 

** Yes,” said Jeremiah. 
boys husk.” 

After a few pulls at his old corn-cob, he went on : 

**Com’s a mighty handy kind uva feller. And obligin’, 
About the firs’ snow ’at comes, I’low he’ll be over hyer 
a-fixin’ up the boys’ traps to ketch rabbits, an’ makin’ 
steers’ yokes fur ’em, an’ sich.” 

“You bet he will!’ chimed the boys, jubilantly, in | 
chorus. 


‘*Been over hyer a-helpin’ the 


| jist scorched on top. 


‘‘Ts he married ?” asked Brown, with an involuntary | 
mental reference to Ca’line, which she seemed to divine | 
and to resent. 

‘*No,” said 

Jeremiah; 
‘his sister 
keeps house 
fur ’im — Bet- 
sy Crawford. 
She’s a cro- 
ny o’ Jane’s 
there.” 

**Huh !” re- 
plied Aunt 
Jane, resent- 
ing the gra- 
tuitous allu- 
sion. 

“Com kin 
a’most 


, 99 


do 


anythin’, 
went on Jere- 


miah. ‘He 
made a boat 
fur Ca’line, 
down on the 
creek yander, 
that she ’bout 
livesin. He'll 
git a- holt uv 
a little hard- 
wood knot, 
that has a 
good many 
kinks and 
gnirls in it, 
an’ whittle 


MRS, CRAIK’S STUDY, IN “‘ THE CORNER HOUSE,” SHORTLANDS.— SEE PAGE 423. 
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Becky was easily cajoled ; without much demur, she 
went into the kitchen and conjured up another small, 
wooden affair, and they all three puffed away comforta- 
bly together. 

Aunt Jane looked on with contemptuous skepticism, a 
sentiment which she justified next morning by an exami- 
nation of Brown’s pipe : 

‘‘Looky hyer! Becky, the tobaccy ain’t any more'n 
There’s no sincerity in that ’ere 
young man ; he was jist a-makin’ a fool o’ ye. He didn’t 


| like our hom’ade tobacey, I reckon.” 


‘** Well, I don’t keer,” said Becky. ‘I got my smoke, 


| anyways, an’ that’s more ’en you did, Jane.” 


* * * * * * 
Two superb weeks followed—one golden day after an- 
other. 

At first, 
Brown had 
difficulty in 
getting work- 
men, which 
Was surpris- 
ing; the coun- 
try was full of 
strapping 
young fellows 
with plenty of 
leisure on 
their hands. 
But they gen- 
erally made 
answer that 
they were not 
‘hankerin’ 
arter a job ’o 
that kind.” 

Finally, 
with Com’s 
help—who 
knew every- 
body—the re- 
quisite num- 
ber were se- 
cured. Com 
himself made 
one ofa pair 
at a cross-cut 
saw. 

Jeremiah, 
who had long 


out a pipe fur the weemen there, that’s ez purty ez a {ago voted himself too old to work—he was a little past 


meresham. Where’s that ’ere las’ un he gev you, Becky?” 

Aunt Jane gave another indignant ‘‘ Huh !” and even 
the mild Becky resented the exposé. She sat stiff and 
unresponsive. Jeremiah continued to look at her, ex- 
pectantly. 

Brown, divining the situation, immediately turned to 
Mrs. Chapman, and begged the privilege of trying one 
of the hand-made pipe shimself. 

She reluctantly drew from her pocket a tiny wooden 
bowl, with a short honeysuckle stem, and handed it 
over to him, laughing and blushing like a girl. 

“‘T expect your weemen folks don’t never smoke,” she 
said. 

‘The fact is,” he said, filling his pipe from Jeremiah’s 
leather pouch, ‘I haven’t an¥ women folks. Providence 
denied me a sister, and my mother died when I was a 


mere lad. Now, suppose you get another pipe for your- 
self,” he added, coaxingly, ‘‘ and let me fill it for you.” 


forty— shouldered an ax and went about, in a leisurely 
way, helping Brown to select and mark the trees. 

The boys hitched up and drove them to the woods 
every day, and put in the time gathering nuts. Some- 
times they persuaded Ca'line to go with them, and on 
these occasions Brown left the men and wandered off 
with her, leaving Jeremiah to smoke his pipe in the 
shade. He carried her basket, which, somehow, they 
never filled, to the great astonishment of the boys. 

Com looked on sullenly, the line between his black 
brows growing deeper every day. Ca’line’s happy eyes 
paid no heed to him, and Brown never gave him even a 
thought. 

It had lately been Com's custom of a Sunday afternoon 
to dress himself in his best butter-nut suit, with a bright 
neck-tie, and boots carefully greased, and come over to 
Chapman’s, happily enshrouded in the delusion that he 
was ‘‘courtin’ Ca’line.” But his courting, thus far, had 
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progressed little beyond a bashful ‘‘ Howdy,” which was 
always responded to by Ca’line quite as 
* * * * 


briefly. 
» * 

On the second Sunday of Brown’s stay, he invited Ca’- 
line to take a stroll up over the hills, back of the house, 
from which he conjectured there must be a fine view. 

They left Com sitting in the porch. He very soon took 
his leave, despite Aunt Jane’s insistent invitation to ‘‘ stay 
to supper,” and muttered to himself, as he strode away : 
“‘T’'ll never go a-near her ag’in. It h’ain’t no use.” 

When the Chapman household looked out of the win- 
dow next morning, the golden haze was gone ; or, as Jere- 
miah picturesquely expressed it at the breakfast-table : 
‘*The yaller days are over, I ‘low.” 

A dismal, gray rain had set in, which gradually in- 
creased in volume and continued steadily for days. The 
leaves speedily turned to a dull, sodden brown, and fell 
in showers whenever a gust of the rain-laden wind tossed 
the branches. 

Everybody was obliged to remain in-doors, and the sit- 
ting-room was soon a fog of tobacco-smoke. Jeremiah 
seldom let up on his pipe, and occasionally a neighbor 
dropped in and joined him. 

At intervals the boys, with the old house-dog Bruno at 
their heels, went out to feed and water the stock, and 
came noisily in again, with muddy boots, and unsavory 
barn-smells exhaling from their damp garments. 

Bruno was not particular about whose knees he set his 
dirty paws on, or against whose legs he rubbed his wet 
sides. Brown, as often as any one, came in for a share of 
his unwelcome caresses. He would have been miserable 
except for one happy diversion —an occasional game of 
checkers with Ca’line, in a snug corner of the kitchen. 
This was by far the cheerfullest place about the house. 
Particularly when Aunt Jane’s tea-kettle was bubbling 
over a crackling fire, and delicious steam from the hot 


. . . | 
oven freely advertised the spicy enticements of her pump- 


kin-pies. 

Aunt Jane herself, despite her severity of manner and 
expression, was a most wholesome figure in her clean 
gingham apron, and with her hair twisted up in a hard 
little knot behind, as if the only thing to be done with 
hair was to get it as much out of the way_as possible. 
She never let herself down, no matter how depressing 
the weather. Nothing, in her eyes, could excuse the neg- 
lect of the smallest duty, so far as she herself was con- 
cerned. Happily, she did not often try to extend this 
rigid discipline much beyond herself. 
energy and thrift, she was a sort of saving grace in the 
family—which, on the whole, was a rather shiftless lot, if 
one might accept the nearly unanimous testimony of the 
neighbors. 

One day, just after dinner, a team dashed into the yard, 
and Jeremiah exclaimed, ‘‘ Laws a-massy ! if there ain’t 
Com !” 

He shuffled out into the porch. 

‘‘Howdy, Com! Anybody dead ?” he asked. 

“Naw,” said Com. ‘‘I jis’ turned in hyer to see ef ye 
wanted anythin’ from town ?” 

** Jeems’s River! ye h'ain’t goin’ to drive them ponies 
into town sech a day ez this !" 

“Yes, Ibe. This ain’t nawthin’,” answered Com, dep- 
recatingly, taking off his hat and emptying the water 
from its broad brim. 

Brown suddenly stepped out. 

“‘T've a mind to go with you, Com,” he proposed—“ if 
you've no objection ?” 

The idea was exhilarafing, after being shut up in the 
house so long. 


In her tireless | 


| black as pitch to his unaccustomed eyes. 


‘All right,” assented Com, sullenly ; but Brown had 
never seen him in a gracious mood. 

He borrowed Jeremiah’s time-honored great-coat ; and, 
laughing at the spectacle of himself, went out quickly and 
sprang into the buggy. 

Com cracked the whip viciously over the ponies’ ears, 
and they dashed off through the mud and slush. 

Brown looked back with a gay smile and wave of his 
hand at Ca’line, who stood in the door-way. 

* * * * * * 

** There, thank goodness! we’re rid of him fur a little 
spell, anyways, I ’low,” said Aunt Jane, inhospitably. 
‘** Now, Ca’line, you take that ’ere ole checker-board an’ 
stow it away som’ers, er I'll split it up fur kindlin’, 
The idee o’ you settin’ ’round, from mornin’ till night, 
playin’ checkers ’ith a young feller ’at ye h’ain’t knowed 
a month! I'd be ashamed !” 

They had intended to play again, as soon as the dishes 
were washed. Brown himself had gone out to the crib 
and shelled a handful of corn, and said, laughingly, as 
he tossed the damp curls from his forehead, ‘‘ I'm going 
to try my luck with the red grains this time, Miss Caro- 
line, and you may have the white.” 

There they lay in a little heap on the window-sill, 
where he had put them. 

Ca’line watched her opportunity, and when Aunt Jane’s 
back was turned, she swept them into her pocket. Then, 
as she raised her eyes and looked out, she caught a van- 
ishing glimpse of the buggy and its occupants at the 
edge of the woods, and turned hastily away, saying te 
herself : 

“It’s bad luck to watch anybody out o’ sight.” 

She went into Brown’s room. It was her business te 
keep that sanctuary in order. Something of his bright 
presence seemed to linger in it, and it saddened her. 
The Autumn wreath she had so foolishly adorned her- 
self with on that memorable day hung on a wooden p:g 
behind the bed. She could not look at it yet without 
blushing. The stump of a cigar, still warm and moist 
from his lips, lay smoking on the stone hearth, and his 
few belongings were scattered around carelessly, after 
the easy fashion of young men. 

* om “ * * * 

It was not expected that they would be back before 
night-fall ; they had to go a roundabout way to avoid the 
sloughs. 

The family went to-bed at the usual early hour. But 
Ca’line could not sleep.~ She lay in her little room up 
over the porch and listened. When at last her strained 
ear caught the sound of wheels, she sprang out of bed, 
shoved the window up softly and knelt down beside it. 
Her heart beat fast, and her lips were parted in an un- 
conscious, glad smile. 

She only just wanted to hear his merry voice bidding 
Com ‘‘ Good-night,” and know that he was safe home 
again. 

But when the wheels stopped, just below her window, 
there was dead silence. Then Com’s voice called, guard 
edly, ‘‘Jerry!” And then again, ‘Jerry !” and she heard 
her father fumbling with the door-latch. 

“Is that you, Com?” he asked. The night was as 
‘What's the 
matter ?” 

Com’s answer was low, but Ca’line’s whole being was 
concentrated upon it. 

** Yes, it’s me. I’ve had an accident; and I reckon 
Brown’s drowned.” 

**Lord amighty !"’ said Jeremiah’s awe-struck voice. 
** How did it happen ?” 


As 


0 
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““Why, I thought I'd come home by the ford-——” be- 
gan Com, but Jeremiah interrupted him. 

‘‘Thunder an’ lightnin’! Ye don’t mean it, Com! 
Didn’t ye know no better, arter all this rain ?” 

“T s’pose I’d ort to, but I didn't think it ’u’d be so 
bad,” said Com, extenuatingly. ‘‘It had stopped rainin’, 
an’ I didn’t think the water could be so derved high. 
But the ponies hadn’t got more’n half way acrost the 
creek when they went under. Ye couldn't see nuthin’ 
but the tips o’ their years. Brown he climbed out onto 
the tongue to loosen the check-reins, an’ when he turned 
roun’ to come back he lost his footin’ somehow, and went 
down. The ponies was flounderin’, so I thought mebby 
one o’them might ’a’ kicked ’im on the head. He never 
made no sound, an’I didn’t see nuthin’ more uv ’im.” 

* * * * * * 

In the morning the body was found, and brought up to 
the house. There was a dark bruise on the temple, which 
seemed to justify Com’s theory about the kicking. One 
of the men, commenting on it, remarked, ‘‘It don’t look 
like no kick. Them ponies was shod. He must a-struck 
ag’in’ sumpin’ blunt-like. Ye see the skin h’ain’t broke.” 

Com was loitering about outside. He was suddenly 
confronted with Ca’line’s white face. 

“Com Crawford! you did it!” she cried, with eyes 
that pierced him through and through. ‘You killed 
him! You knocked him off the tongue and drove over 
him! J know it!” 

‘“‘That ain’t so,” he answered, doggedly. And then, 
with cruel cunning : ‘‘ An’ ef it was, it couldn’t be proved 
ag’in’ me.” 

* * * + * * 

Aunt Jane took it on herself to search Brown’s valise 
for his home address. She came across a girl’s photo- 
graph, and a little bundle of perfumed letters held to- 
gether by a rubber band. 

On the margin of the picture was penciled the name 
“ Nellie.” 

‘‘His sweetheart, I shouldn’t wonder,” she thought. 
The idea incited her to further investigations. Slipping 
off the rubber band, she opened the letters, one after an- 
other. They all began, ‘‘ My dearest Rush !” and ended, 
‘Your own Nellie.” 

‘IT knowed it,” she ejaculated ; ‘‘I knowed he didn’t 
keer nuthin’ about Ca’line, an’ it’s jist ez well, ez fur ez 
she’s concerned, that he’s dead. But it’s a pity fo’ the 
pore young feller, cut off ’ithout a minute’s warnin’. 
Truly, our days is ez the grass; the Bible says so, an’ 
it’s so.” 

She drew a long sigh and bound the letters together 
again. 

‘*Qa’line nur nobody else don’t need to know nuthin’ 
about these hyer traps,” she said ; ‘‘fur there won’t be 
no further call to ramsack his sachel.” 

She put the things back into it, and locked it with the 
little key that dangled from the handle. 


’ 


SPARTANS AND THEIR MUSIC. 


Tue favorite problem of thinkers and teachers, since 
thought began, has been to find some engine of educa- 
tion which should reach the character as effectually as 
the ordinary means of training touch the understand- 
ing; and in the opinion of many, not men alone, but 
nations, music was such an engine. ‘It is music,” 
said the Spartans, ‘‘ which distinguishes the brave man 
from the coward.” ‘‘A man’s music is the source of his 


and his 300 to conquer at Thermopyle. It was music 
which taught the Spartan youth how to die in the wres- 
tling-ring or on the field of battle. These claims are au- 
dacious surely. Yet, when we consider how the rhyth- 
mical tread of the brave man differs from the agitated 
shamble of the coward, how music is the art of human 
joy, and how joy and repose of mind are the main ele- 
ments of manly fortitude,-we shall at any rate admit that 
there is a strong affinity somewhere ; our only difficulty 
will be to acknowledge that music, deliberately applied, 
could ever be the direct cause of these reputed results, 
To achieve the end desired, Spartan boys passed their 
youth in learning tunes, hymns and songs ; this was their 
sole mental culture. They were taught to dance and to 
keep step to the measure of the songs as they sung them. 
And grown to manhood, perfect warriors, they marched 
into battle with smiling faces, crowned with flowers, calm, 
joyful and serene ; and intoning their songs, they moved 
steadily thus into the thickest of the fight, undisturbed 
and irresistible. The band that leads our armies to the 
field of battle nowadays is a scant survival of Spartan 
practice ; yet even in this music by proxy there are many 
elements of incitement to courage. 


DINAH MULOCH (MRS. CRAIK), 
AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 
By EvizaABetn A. SHARP. 


“And when I lie in the green kirk-yard, 
With the mold upon my breast, 
Say not that she did well--or ill; 
Only, ‘She did her best.’* 


Tus verse, written by the author of ‘‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” reads now like an appeal to us to judge 
her work by the integrity of her purpose, rather than to 
weigh her writings in the balance with those of her con- 


| temporary novelists, in order to ascertain their relative 


value. These four words, ‘‘She did her best,” are the 
key-note of the whole tenor of the public and private life 
of Mrs. Craik. She did not work in order to court fame, 
but to do what she could to put straight the crooked 
places she saw in so many people’s lives. Her desire 
was to win her way into the affections and lives of her 
readers, rather than to take arforemost place in the an- 
nals of literature. She gained her wish. Her books 
have had, and still have, a very large circulation, not 
only wherever the English language is spoken, but also 
in France and Germany, Greece, Russia and Italy, into 
whose several languages they were translated. An Ital- 
ian friend of Mrs. Craik recently told me that in the 
Government schools in Italy, of which she is one of the 
inspectors, Mrs. Craik’s books are in constant demand, 
and are. greatly appreciated as prizes. ‘In Italy there is, 
as my informant remarked, a dearth of books suitable 
to the wants of young gizls, and the works of Mrs. Craik, 
more than those of any other writer, supply this impor- 
tant need. 

To those who had not the pleasure and honor of Mrs. 
Craik’s acquaintance, a slight description of her as the 
woman may be of interest, before brief consideration of 
her as an author. The personal record must needs be 
meagre, for Mrs. Craik always expressed herself as very 
averse from the publication of the private details of the 
life of any well-known person—man or woman. ‘‘ Say 
of me only that I am sixty years. old, and have been 
writing novels for forty,” she wrote two years ago to an 


courage.” It was their music which enabled Leonidas ! inquisitive correspondent. A few particulars, however, 
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can be given to enable some of her innumerable readers 
better to realize what manaer of woman was she whose 


fortunate lot it was to solace and brighten the lives of | 


so many of her fellow-beings. 
Dinah Maria Muloch was born at Stoke-upon-Trent in 
1826, and was of partial Irish descent. Her brother, D. 
Muloch, Esq., is still remembered in New York as one 
of the leaders of the old Bar. She was twenty-three 
when she published her first novel. Previously, one or 
two magazine articles and stories had appeared ; among 
others, ‘‘ Hyas, the Athenian,” and ‘ Avillion,” which 
were brought out in book form in 1833, under the title 
of ‘‘ Avillion, and other Tales.” It is the opinion of one 
of our leading critics that these two tales attain a higher | 
level of poetic insight and imaginative conception than 
any of her later prose writings. 


| 


with Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle. Her Majesty 
thanked her, in the name of her subjects, for the in- 
calculable pleasure and benefit her writings had been 
to them. Since 1869, Mr. and Mrs. Craik resided at 
The Corner House, Shortlands, Kent. This much-loved 


| home was designed for the authoress by Mr. William 


Morris, and built practically from the proceeds of 
‘*John Halifax, Gentleman.” There she died, on the 
12th of October, 1887, in her sixty-first year. In ac- 
cordance with her frequently expressed wish, she was 
laid to rest in the not far-distant burial-ground of Kes- 
ton Parish Church. Her death was due to failure of 


the action of the heart; a death she had always fore- 
seen for herself, and one which she has allotted to spe- 
| cial personages in her novels—Catherine Ogilvie, John 
During the composition | 


Halifax, and the Mrs. Trevena of her latest novel, ‘‘ King 


THE “‘ CORNER HOUSE,” SHORTLANDS. 


of her best-known books she resided at Camden Town. 

A portion of the novel was written at Tewkesbury, in 

the old gabled inn overlooking the burial-ground that | 
surrounds the ancient abbey; and the room that Miss | 
Muloch occupied is still pointed out with pride to casual | 
visitors. 

In 1865, Miss Muloch married Mr. George Lillie Craik, 
one of the partners of the publishing firm of Messrs. 
Maemillan & Co., and son of George Lillie Craik, the 
historian and critic. She realized fully on this occasion 
how genuine and wide-spread were the respect and ap- | 
preciation of Ler readers, from the numerous presents | 
and congratulatory letters she received from unknown 
donors. One anonymous present in particular delighted 
her—a gold pen-holder, whereon was engraved the in- 
scription, ‘‘ John Halifax.” In 1864 a Civil List pension 
of £60 a year was granted to her, in consideration of her | 
services to literature. One of the most gratifying cir- 
cumstances in her career as an author was her interview 


| fixed for the marriage of her adopted daughter. 


Arthur.” The latter was published in 1886, and there 
is a curious similarity between her own death and that 
of Mrs. Trevena—a coincidence which suggests that she 
may have had a definite foreboding of what was to hap- 
pen. Mrs. Trevena succumbs to a subtle form of heart- 


' complaint shortly before her adopted son’s marriage, and 


Mrs. Craik’s death took place four weeks from the date 
Her 
last words were, ‘*‘ Oh, if I could live four weeks longer ! 
But no matter, no matter.” 

These last words were in accordance with the spirit of 
her life and of her teachings, which, essentially Christian 
and optimistic, may be summed up in her own convic- 
tion and often-repeated assertion, that ‘‘ We most of us 
have, more or less, to accept the will of Heaven, instead 
of our own will, and to go on our way resignedly—nay, 
cheerfully—knowing that, whether we see it or not, all 
is well.’ In accordance with this belief she conscien- 
tiously arranged the conduct of her life. 
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The routine of her days was regulated with the utmost | ment of the drama, and counted among her friends Mr. 


circumspection. Method, order, punctuality, she held 
to be the only means toward a true economy of time ; 
and against dilatoriness, procrastination and ‘‘ the dele- 
terious habit of weakly hesitation from helpless inde- 
cision” she preached a constant crusade. ‘The gift 
of being able to know exactly what one wants, and the 
strength to use all lawful methods to get it, is one of 
the greatest blessings that can fall to the lot of a hu- 
man being.” She arranged her day in set portions, so 
that domestic matters, literary work and social duties 
were carefully attended to in proportion to what she 
cvusidered their 
m portance. 

In addition to 
The Corner 
House, Mrs. 
Craik had a pleas- 
ant residence at 
Dover, in the per- 
manent charge of 
a housekeeper. 
When not using 
it herself, she 
jent it to friends, 
to enable them, 
when seeking 
rest from ardu- 
ous duties and 
renewal of health 
in the fresh sea 
air, to enjoy the 
additional luxury 
of home com- 
forts. She was 
never tired of 
doing kind ac- 
tions. Heart and 
hand were ever 
open to all in 
need, whether 
rich or poor, 
whom she con- 
sidered to be de- 
serving of help 
or advice ; but in 
all cases where 
she believed no 
good would re- 
sult from assist- 
ance she refused 
to give it. Pos- 
sibly she may 
have been mis- 
taken (there is none infallible in this respect) in deter- 
mining that certain evils could not be cured, but she 
wisely recognized the extent of her capabilities of cur- 
ing and helping others, and wherever her sympathies 
were enlisted, assistance was insured. 

Mrs. Craik’s tastes were many - sided. 


She may, per- 
haps, be described as a woman of wide, rather than of | 


deep, culture. She had a genuine love of art, and had 
herself a certain faculty of portraiture. Her familiar 
face will be missed at the fashionable Spring “ private 
views,” especially at Burlington House and at the Gros- 
venor Gallery. Dr. Westland Marston, one of her old- 
est friends, has in his possession (I may mention here) 
& very good portrait of one of his daughters, drawn by 
Mrs. Craik. She was much interested in the develop- 
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Irving, Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Mary Anderson, and 
other well-known actors and actresses. But among the 
fine arts her predilection was for music. She took spe- 
cial interest in the success of Mr. Cumpbell’s efforts with 
his pupils at the Blind Normal School at Norwood, in- 
stituted mainly through the exertions of the blind head- 
master himself. I am told, also, that in her youth she was 
no mean performer on the piano (that long-suffering in- 
strument, whose tortures under the hand of weary, re- 
luctant pupils are so pithily described in one of her es- 
says); also, that she sang with taste and even true dra- 
matic expression, 
and I well re- 
member hearing 
her sing ‘‘ Rothe- 
say Bay” with 
tender sweetness 
and pathos. The 
Irish melodies 
were among her 
favorite songs, 
and one in par- 
ticular, begin- 
ning, with the 
words, ‘‘ Drink, 
drink to her who 
long has waked 
the poet’s sigh.” 

In appearance 
Mrs. Craik was 
of medium 
height, with soft 
gray hair, benign 
gray eyes, a small 
mouth, with a 
kindly, placid 
expression. By 
nature she was 
active and cheer- 
ful, not lacking 
in humor, cour- 
teous and kindly 
to all; an inter- 
esting conversa- 
tionalist, possess- 
ing the somewhat 
rarely accom- 
panying quality 
of being a good 
listener ; a wom- 
an instinctively 
to be trusted ; to 
the end young 
at heart and the confidante of young people. To her 
fictitious ‘‘Miss Tommy” she has unconsciously given 
many of the qualities which were markedly her own ; so 
that in reading the description of Miss Tomasina Trot- 
ter we find a faithful picture of at least one side of the 
author’s nature. All classes of society were of interest 
to her; and, in a limited sense, she was democratic in 
feeling. She welcomed every earnest endeavor wherever 
she encountered it, and at all times preached the honor- 
ableness of all true work. She did what lay in her power 
to break down ordinary class prejudices, though, at the 
same time, she had no desire to upset the existing order 
of things. She always expressed herself strongly against 
women “trenching on men’s careers,” with the one ex. 
ception of the profession of medicine. But she set her 
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face steadily against the party of progress who advocated 
*“Women’s Rights,” expressing a strong antipathy to 
women speaking from platforms in order to advocate 
their own views; for she considered the position too 
public for the sex whose natural sphere she believed to 
be within the limits of the home. In this she was curi- 
ously out of touch with the great majority of her present 
audience, and perhaps it is to this more than to any other 
cause that is due the relaxation of her influence upon 
all thoughtful readers of her own sex. Girls, however, 
should be taught, she wisely wrote, to fit other states 
than that of matrimony; they should learn to rely on 
themselves, and be trained to be thorough business 
women, for, adds the essayist, ‘‘ the only women’s right 
which it is advisable to impress on our girls is the right 
of independence.” It is obvious that the teacher did not 
wholly realize that the doctrine of independence fully 
accepted must, in many cases, lead the pupil to adopt a 
course of thought or action much opposed to the teach- 
er’s principles. Set a stone rolling and it would be rash 
to predict the exact spot upon which it shall ultimately 
rest. 

Mrs. Craik’s writings are the expression of her life's 
experience—a life ordered in all simplicity and sincerity, 
gentle and patient. The same spirit pervades her books. 
She did not, as she has written of certain authors, present 
the cream of herself to her public, and reserve only the 
skim-milk for her private life. Her numerous friends 


can testify how rich and unstinted was the cream of her 
private life. 

‘The Ogilvies,” Miss Muloch’s first novel, was pub- 
lished in 1849, in which year also appeared “ Shirley,” by 
Charlotte Bronté ; and ‘‘ Household Education,” by Har- 


riet Martineau. It may be of interest to note that Elea- 
nor Ogilvie and her lover Philip were modeled upon Dr. 
Westland Marston, the well-known dramatist, and his 
wife. It may here be added that Dr. Marston’s son, the 
late Philip Bourke Marston, ‘‘ the blind poet,” was Mrs. 
Craik’s godson, and that it was for him she wrote the 
well-known lovely lyric, ‘‘ Philip, my King.”” The former 
instance was one of the few in which her fictitious person- 
ages were modeled from life. Seven years elapsed after 
the appearance of ‘‘ The Ogilvies ” before her reputation 
was immutably established by the appearance of ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” This book was published in 1857, 
a year memorable to women for the appearance of ‘‘The 
Professor,” by Charlotte Bronté ; ‘‘Amos Bartop,” by 
George Eliot ; and ‘‘The Life of Charlotte Bronte,” by 
Mrs. Gaskell ; ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” by Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing, having appeared the previous year. ‘‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” still continues to be the most read of all the 
author's novels. It was not, however, her favorite novel ; 
she ranked ‘‘ A Life for a Life” as her finest achievement 
in fiction. Yet, above any of her work in prose she valued 
what she had accomplished in verse. Her poetry, as I 
have heard her say, gave her a truer and more permanent 
pleasure than anything else she wrote or had written. 
Not improbably most of her readers would disagree with 
this opinion, yet peruaps as long as any of her novels will 
such lyrics as ‘‘ Rothesay Bay " endure. One great charm 
of all that has proceeded from this writer’s pen is the 
purity of her language and the simple grace of her style. 
She never used a long word if a short one would express 
her meaning, nor a foreign phrase if she could find its 
equivalent in English. She follows in the wake of Maria 
Eilgeworth and of Jane Austen in the delineation of 
realistic scenes of domestic comedy and tragedy. Jane 
Austen was more objective in the treatment of all her 
characters, and dil not) point a moral in her tales. Mrs. 


Craik’s method is also realistic, but tinged with senti- 
mentality, and fettered by Ler perpetual desire to incul- 
cate some direct teachiig. The time had not yet come 
—when she began to write—for wide-spread inquiry as 
to the real scope and value of all the so-called duties 
of women, or as to the injustice and import of the re- 
stricted spheres of action commonly allotted to them. 

It may be interesting to relate some of Mrs. Craik’s 
opinions concerning the construction of the novel. She 
complained bitterly of the mania which prevails of indis- 
criminate novel-writing. ‘‘ From the law of cookery up 
—or down—to the law of divorce, anybody who thin’.s 
he has anything to say, says it in three volumes, me_hea 
up, like hard potatoes, in the milk and butter of fiction 
She was of opinion that ‘‘we should never write at all 
unless we have something to say.” The following ex- 
tract, taken from her collection of essays, entitled ‘* Plain 
Speaking,” gives her own method in detail : ‘*‘ What other 
novelists do, I know not, but this has been my way— ab 
ove. For, I contend, all stories that are meant to live 
must contain the germ of life, the egg, the vital principle. 
A novel ‘ with a purpose’ may be intolerable, but a novel 
without a purpose is more intolerable still; as feeble and 
flaccid as a man without a backbone. Therefore, the first 
thing is to fix on a central idea. ‘ike the spine of a numar 
being or the trunk o1 a tree. Let, as Nature never leaves 
either bare, but clothes them with muscle and flesh, 
branches and foliage, so this leading idea of his book 
will be by the true author so successfully disguised as 
not to obtrude itself objectionably ; indeed, the ordinary 
reader ought not even to suspect its existence. Yet from 
it, this one principal idea, proceed all after-growths ; the 
kind of plot which shall best develop it, the characters 
which must work it out, the incidents which will express 
these characters, even to the conversations which evolve 
and describe these incidents, all are sequences, following 
one another in natural order; even as from the seed 
germ result successively the trunk, limbs, branches, 
twigs and leafage of a tree.” 

“This, if I have put my meaning clearly, shows that a 
conscientiously written novel is by no means a piece of 
impulsive, accidental scribbling, but a deliberate work of 
art ; that, though in one sense it is also a work of nature, 
since every part ought to result from and be kept sub- 
servient to the whole, still, in another sense it is the last 
thing that ought to be allowed to say of itself, like Topsy, 
‘S’pects I growed.’ I: an author’s personages are strongly 
and clearly defined to his own mind, he knows that in 
whatever situations he places them they must think, act 
and speak in a certain way. Events develop character 
—but character also molds action and events. Viewed 
thus, a really good novel in one sense writes itself.” 

It is a pathetic coincidence that among the latest arti- 
cles upon which Mrs, Craik was engaged was one entitled 
‘* Nearing the End,” in which she gave her views on the 
subject of old age, and the way in which she considered 
the gradual departure of youth and strength and the in- 
evitable approach of death should be regarded. She 
also wrote two articles for The Woman’s World—one on 
the tendency of the modern stage, and another, unfortu- 
nately unfinished, entitled ‘‘ Between School - days and 
Marriage.” 


THE HOME OF A ROYAL SHIPWRIGHT. 


Tue little Dutch town of Zaandam is situated on the Y, 
about eight miles from Amsterdam, whence it is within 
easy reach by train and steamer. I+ is well worth a visit 
from the tourist, as it contains the identical hut—in a 
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fairly good state of preservation—which Peter the Great 
inhabited during a portion of the seven or eight months 
which he spent in the town, in 1697, when obtaining a 
practical insight into the art of ship-building. Zaandam 


is a typical Dutch village, with its quaint buildings, its | 


wile, straight streets, lined with dwarf trees and inter- 
sected with canals, while some three hundred windmills 
are busily at work in all directions. The chief attraction, 
however, is the wooden hut which once formed the dwell- 
ing of the great Czar. This stands in a group of other 
timber houses, several of which, from their dates, are 
evidently contemporaneous with the historic structure. 
Czar Peter’s dwelling is some thirty feet long by fifteen 


broad, and is divided into two compartments. One of | 


our illustrations shows two cottages. The smaller is the 
Czar’s dwelling ; the larger, now demolished, being an- 
other building altogether. The little outhouse leaning 
against a wall by the door has been removed ; but, other- 
wise, the building has survived the ravages of time. One 


of the compartments, which is without a fire-place, was | 


evidently used as a workshop, and is simply a room with 
two windows of talc in panes of some three inches square. 
Several paintings are in the room—portraits of several 
Czars, including those of Czar Peter himself and his sec- 
retary. These last have been placed there comparatively 
recently. The second compartment, which was evidently 
the living-room, contains several rude oak chairs, a table 
aud a loft-ladder. The cupboard-like aperture formed 
the Czar’s sleeping-quarters, barely a few feet square. 
There are several interesting tablets affixed to the walls— 
one, the largest, over the table, having been placed there 
by the King of the Netherlands, in commemoration of 
his visit ; and another by the late Czar, bearing the in- 
scription : ‘‘ Nothing too little for the great.” There is 
a cozy fire-place with a carved-oak shelf, the mantels 
being lined with the celebrated tiles such as have been 
manufactured by the Zaandamites for the last four cent- 
uries, In 1832 the hut was Jiscovered to be a foot under 
water ; so the authorities took it in hand, drained and 
cleaned it, and erected over the precious structure a light 
brick building, to preserve it from any further decay. 
The ship-yard—scarcely a stone’s-throw from the cottage 
—bears little, if any, likeness to its appearance two cent- 
uries since, as the people of Zaandam have almost en- 
tirely lost the reputation which they then possessed as 
shipwrights, and scarcely a relic remains, beyond the 
Czar’s hut, to remind the visitor of Zaandam’s past great- 
ness. 


THE JUGGLER AMONG THE BRIGANDS. 
A RUSSIAN OFFICER'S STORY. 


By Davip Ker. 

Tue boldest thing I ever saw done (said my Russian 
friend, Captain K——, as we sat over our coffee in the 
Hotel de l’Europe, at Titlis, the capital of the Caucasus), 
was done by a man whom I first met in this very room, 
two years ago. It’s been a good joke with us ever since, 
but I don’t think there’s a man of the whole staff that 
would have cared to try it on himself—I know J should 
not, for one ! 

I was coming in here one morning to have my coffee 
and look through the papers, when one of the waiters met 
me at the door with a very important face, and told me 
that a great foreign juggler had just arrived and was 
staying in the house. 

“And he’s been doing such tricks, your honor,” said 
the fellow, with a look of awe, ‘‘as no good Christian 
could ever do, I’m sure! If he hadn’t paid his bill a 


week in advance, I’d have taken him for the Evil One 
himself! This morning, at breakfast, he pulled off a fine 
ring he wore and dropped it into his coffee, and then told 
me to take the coffee away and bring him a fresh roll 
instead. And when the roll came, he made me cut it 
open, and out tumbled the ring, as true as I stand here! 
I never got such a fright in my life ; but when I went 
and told the master, and advised him to send the fellow 
away at once, he cnly laughed, and said I’d see queerer 
things than that before all was over.” 

Just then there came a noise of shouting and stamping 


| from the coffee-room, as if a dozen men were all fighting 


at once. We both ran in together, and this is what we 
saw : 

Near the door was an izvoshtchik (hackman) stamping 
and storming like a madman. ‘Two or three waiters were 
standing a little way off, looking frightened out of their 
wits. Behind them stood the landlord himself, a great, 
fat, red-faced fellow, who seemed half scared and half 
amused. The central point of all this uproar appeared 
to be a quiet little man with a round, chubby face, who 
was sipping his coffee at the nearest table, as coolly as if 
the whole thing had been got up for his express amuse- 
ment. 

I stepped forward into the circle, and asked what was 
the matter; but, just at first, it was no easy thing to 
find out. The hackman kept on yelling like a scalded 
cat, and the waiters all spoke at once, and the landlord 
shouted and the little man laughed, till I really thought 
I should be deafened outright. But at last, when they’d 
fairly hallooed themselves out of breath, I managed to 
get at the rights of the story. 

It seemed that this little man, who was no other than 
the ‘juggler’ in person (or, as he styled himself, ‘‘ Herr 
Heinrich Wynder, Professor of Legerdemain”), had hired 
the hackman to drive him round the town, and the man 
had charged him five rubles (three dollars and seventy- 
five cents American), which was just double the proper 
fare. However, the professor said nothing, but at once 
handed him a five-ruble bank-note. The fellow had 
scarcely got to the door, when back he came like light- 
ning, crying out that the note had disappeared, and 
that he wasn’t going to be cheated in that way. Herr 
Wunder gave him another, and this time he got fairly 
outside the door with it ; but the next moment he burst 
in once more, in a great’ rage, yelling that the money 
was gone again, and that he’d have the professor arrested 
as @ sorcerer. 

The waiters confirmed the story, while the professor 
himself went on sipping his coffee as quietly as if he had 
no concern with the matter at all. F 

‘‘Now, my man,” said he, when they'd all done talking, 
‘‘just listen to me. Here’s the landlord of this hotel, a 
1espectable man; and here’s this gentleman, a Russian 
officer, who knows better than to believe any nonsense 
about money disappearing by magic. Now, they are both 
witnesses that I’ve given you this five-ruble note in 
their presence, and that if you choose to go and lose it 
again, it’s no business of mine.” 

Out rushed the hackman the moment he got the note, 
bolted down into the hotel-kitchen, and sold the bank- 
note to one of the cooks for a ruble in silver; and the 
best of the joke was that the cook at first refused to take 
it, thinking that it must be a counterfeit because he of- 
fered it so cheap. The old landlord laughed fit to kill 
himself, and so did I; while the little professor said, 
with a fat chuckle : 

‘*T don’t think that lad will try to cheat me again.” 

All this time I had been wondering why the professor 
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had not advertised himself in our local papers before 
he arrived, like everybody else; but I soon saw that 
what he had dene already was both the best and the 


cheapest advertisement that 
he could possibly have had. 
The hackman told his story 
everywhere, and the waiter 
told his ; and both the tales 
got into the newspapers (not 
without plenty of embellish- 
ments, you may be sure), 
and by the end of the week 
nothing was talked of but 
the foreign conjurer and 
his wonderful feats. Herr 
Wunder’s first performance 
was crowded to the very 
doors, and so was his sec- 
ond ; and then our general, 
Prince Mirski, got him to 
give a special one for the 
officers and ladies of the 
garrison. Then the Grand 
Duke Michael came back 
from Vladikavkaz, and he 
made him give another, and, 
paid him well; so that, al- 
together, the worthy pro- 
fessor made a pretty good 
thing of it. 

Well, one night two or 
three of us had asked him 
here to supper (for he was 
a pleasant little fellow, and 
told capital stories), and 
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BRICK HOUSE BUILT TO PROTECT THE ORIGINAL 
STRUCTURE. 


2, Cupboard-bed, Used by Peter the Great. 3, Peter the Great's House, 


SCENES AT ZAANDAM, HOLLAND, WHERE PETER THE GREAT OF RUSSIA LEARNED 


among the party was our junior ensign, a young fellow 
with more money than brains, who couldn’t see a fly 
settle on a window without making a bet out of it. His 


right name was Anton Solo- 
vieff but this fancy of his 
for betting upon every- 
thing had got him the nick- 
name of ‘‘ Pari” (Wager), 
and none of us ever called 
him anything else. 

When supper was about 
half through, the professor 
told us that he was think- 
ing of making a tour to 
Erivan, and some of our 
posts along the Persian 
border, and asked what sort 
of traveling he should find 
there. 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘ you’re 
all right so long as you 
keep on this side of the 
border ; but I wouldn’t ad- 
vise you to cross it, for 
you'll find some pretty 
awkward bits there.” 

*“Such, for instance, as 
the village of Kara-Dooz” 
(Black-Eyes), said Lieuten- 
ant Kavelin; and _ every- 
body laughed. 

** And what kind of place 
may thal be, pray ?” asked 
the professor, quite inno- 
cently. 


**It’s a Persian village, about forty miles beyond the 
frontier,” answered I, ‘‘said to be the worst place for 
robbers in the whole district. Indeed, the villagers them- 
selves are quite proud of their reputation in that line, 
which is so notorious, that, when a man is seen going 
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back without being robbed, unless he takes a pretty 
strong escort with him.” 

‘‘Done,” said the professor ; ‘‘ it’s a bet.” 

At that we all stared, as well we might ; for, really, to 
hear this quiet, smooth-faced little fellow, who looked as 
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THE JUGGLER AMONG THE BRIGANDS.— “‘ BEHOLD! IN THIS FLASK I HOLD THE CHOLERA-SPIRIT IMPRISONED, AND THE MOMENT 


THAT CORK IS DRAWN, YE DIE, EVERY MAN OF you!’ 


IN AN INSTANT THE WHOLE GANG WERE GROVELING IN THE DUST 


AT HIS FEET, HOWLING AND ROARING FOR MERCY.”—S8EE PAGE 427. 


about with an ‘out-at-elbows’ kind of air, people always 
say : ‘He has been at the village of Kara-Dooz !’” 
“T’ve heard it said, however,” put in Kavelin, ‘that 
one o¢ two men have run the gantlet, unhurt; but I 
can’t vouch for it myself.” 
“‘T should think not!” cried Solovieff. ‘I'll bet five 
hundred rubles that no man living will go there and 


if one could blow him away with a sneeze, talk of ventur- 
ing single-handed among the fiercest cut-throats on the 
whole Persian frontier was enough to make any man 
open his eyes a bit. 

**T see you think I’m joking, gentlemen,” said the pro- 
fessor, quietly ; ‘‘ but I mean what I say. Here’s my 
money, and I dare say Captain K——, as the senior 
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officer present, will be good enough to hold the stakes 
for us.” 

He pulled out five hundred-ruble notes as he spoke, 
and slid them across the table to me. 

**Come, come, Herr Wunder,” cried I, pushing them 
back again, “you're far too sensible a man to go and 
get yourself killed, just because our friend ‘ Pari,’ here, 
chooses to talk a little nonsense. 
your pocket again, and let us say no more about it. 


you won’t be able to frighten them with these feats of 
yours.” 

‘Yes, that’s true enough, 
sides, these fellows know that the cholera’s abroad in 
Southerv Russia, and that’ll make ’em all the more dan- 
gerous !” 

“The cholera !” echoed the professor. ‘‘ What on earth 
has that got to do with it ?” 

““Why, the common people ia Persia have a supersti- 
tion, from the advance of the cholera being so slow and 
regular, that there’s always some one man who carries 
the plague-spirit along with him, and destroys all round 
him, while remaining unhurt himself. Many’s the for- 
eigner they've killed, upon suspicion of his being the 


‘bringer of the pest’; and that’s just what they’ll do | 
| asked Herr Wunder, sternly. 


with you, if you go.” 

But the professor was not to be moved. 

** All this may be very true, gentlemen, and I owe you 
many thanks for your good advice ; but I’m not fond of 


drawing back from anything that I’ve once undertaken. | 


I believe this thing can be dong, and, at all events, I 
mean to try it.” 

So then, finding that there was no turning him, we all 
set about doing our best to help him along. 


and I got Prinee Mirski to give him a special recom- 


mendation to the frontier commandants; and the others | 


hunted him up a courier, in the shape of a Greek fel 
low named Bulgaris, whom our general had employed 
a good deal as a spy among the border tribes, and who 
seemed just born for that kind of work. He was as 
great a rascal as ever breathed ; but in point of sharp- 


ness, he could have overmatched any robber from Tiflis | 


to Teheran. 

When the time came for them to start, there was quite 
a commotion in the regiment, for we were all very fond 
of the little professor. Poor Solovieff (who had ‘been 
getting black looks from everybody, as the prime cause 
of the mischief) was quite chop-fallen, and actually of- 
fered to forfeit the money, if Herr Wunder would only 
change his mind. But Wunder wouldn’t hear of it; so 
away they went. 

Well, they got to Erivan all right (as we héard after- 
ward), and had quite a flourishing time among the front- 
ier garrisons ; for the professor’s tricks were quite a new 
thing down there, and took wonderfully. But all this 
while he never forgot Kara-Dooz; and one fine May 
morning, he found himself fairly across the border on 
his way to it. 

Bulgaris was so much like a robber himself, that going 


getting home again. But even he confessed to having 
felt rather queer when one of the soldiers at the front- 


ier post looked at them and drew his hand across his | 


throat, and the others nodded. But it was too late to 
back out then. 
That night they camped in a ruined old caravansary, 


the very look of which showed how little that road had 


Just put this money in | 
Re- | 
member, the Persians have got jugglers of their own, so | 


Kavelin lent | 
him a fine horse, which, as he said, rather pointedly, | 
‘‘might be trusted with a man’s life in case of need ;” | 


been traveled of late ; and the next morning they reached 
the famous village, which scemed well worthy of its rep- 
utation. Just at that point the road went down into a 
deep, narrow, gloomy gorge, shut in by huge black 
rocks, among which the houses of the village peered 
out here and there, being half hidden by great clumps 
of thicket, as if they were lying in ambush as well as 
their masters. 

The sight of a traveler coming along so boldly brought 
the Persians out at once, in considerable astonishment ; 
but they were still more surprised when the professor 


coolly turned into the bridle-path that led up the hill- 
said Kavelin; ‘‘and be- | 


side, and riding straight in among them, called out, as 
if the whole place belonged to him : 

** Where is your chief? Let him come before me, that 
I may see him !” 

The whole band looked quite dumfounded, as well 
they might. Some began to laugh, while others laid 
their hands on their daggers ; and the only thing that 
saved him was their thinking that he must be mad, for 
they never touch a madman. But before any one could 
say a word, out came the worthy chief himself—a vil- 
lainous old gray-beard, with one eye, and with a face so 


| scarred that it looked just like a railway-map. 


‘Are you the chief of these sons of Shaitaun (Satan) ?” 


“‘T am,” answered the brigand, looking quite as much 
puzzled as his men. 
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You are the villains, then,” exclaimed the professor, 
who murder all helpless travelers, and trust in your 
strength and weapons to bear you harmless. But what 


“ 


| are your weapons to mine ? You slay your enemies with 


powder and bullet ; I slay mine with the breath of my 
mouth. See here!” 

He unslung his air-gun, aimed at a vulture on the 
nearest rock, and brought it down. 

When they saw the bird fall dead without either 
smoke, flash or report, the rascals shook in their shoes. 
They could handle an ordinary gun with any man; but 
this was something new. 

**Do ye still doubt my power ?” said Wunder. ‘Well, 
then, let one of you load this pistol, and fire straight at 
me ; then shall ye know of what avail are weapons against 
me |” 

The old chief accepted the challenge, and having 
loaded the pistol, aimed right at Wunder’s head, evi- 
dently expecting him to flinch. 

‘* Fire ! cried the professor, without the least hesita- 
tion ; but the pistol onl? snapped, without going off. 
The chief tried another cap, and then a third ; but, do 
what he might, the thing wouldn’t fire, till at last he 
fairly threw it down and slunk back among his men. 
The fact was that the pistol had a secret spring, which 
threw back the charge into the stock just as the trigger 
was pulled—the same trick with which Robert Houdin 
scared the Arabs in Algeria. 

Then Wunder stepped forward, and unsetting the coun- 
teracting spring, fired the pistol with perfect ease. The 
rascals turned fairly blue with terror, and a muttering 
ran through the crowd, in which Herr Wunder’s quick 


| ear caught the word ‘ pest.” 
among these rascals must have seemed to him just like 


“You have guessed it!” shouted he, facing round 
upon them, as if he could blow them all away with a 
breath. ‘‘Zam the bringer of the pest, which Heaven 
sends upon you for your misdeeds. Behold! in this 
flask I hold the cholera-spirit imprisoned, and the mo- 
ment that cork is drawn, ye die, every man of you!” 

In an instant the whole gang were groveling in the 
dust at his feet, howling and roaring for mercy, and 


MOUNTAIN TOM—A WICKLOW CHARACTER. 


making such faces that the professor himself could 
scarcely help laughing at them. They would forswear 
brigandage forever ; they would restore all their booty ; 
they would do anything he liked, if he would only have 
pity on them, and not open that dreadful flask. It must 
have been a rich scene, those great hulking ruffians 
down on their knees in the dirt, and that little bit of 
a fellow standing over them as majestically as Julius 
Cesar ; I only wish I’d been there to see it. 

‘*So be it,” said he, at last, putting the flask back in 
in his pocket. ‘‘For this once I spare you, but beware 


” 


how you offend again ! 
* * * * * 

The next day Professor Wunder rode back across the 
frontier, escorted part of the way by a round dozen of 
the brigands, and with his saddle-bags crammed with 
valuables of every kind. The story reached Tiflis before 
him, and when he arrived, we /é‘ed him as if he had been 
the Viceroy himself—which, I’m sure, was no more than 
he deserved. 


APRIL BLOSSOMS. 


I’xu gather the blooms of April, 
With tintings of blue and red; 

Tl weave them into a beautiful crown 
And bind them around my head, 


Here’s the violet, blue and tender, 
And one that is purely white; 

And here is a cowslip hiding, 
With dashes of crimson light. 


While watching the lovely blossoms 
That cover each wood and hill, 

I dream of a day, now vanished, 
That wakens a tender thrill, 


In the glow and beauty of April 
1 carelessly sealed my fate; 

I barred my heart to the voice of love, 
And wakened, to weep, too late. 


Perhaps, ere these bright blooms vanish, 
My lover will seek my face. 

If he should, I know on my blushing cheek 
My love he will surely trace. 


MOUNTAIN TOM—A WICKLOW 
CHARACTER. 


By NANNIE PowER O’ DONOGHUE, 


Movuntarn Tom was a barefooted man, wearing a po- 
liceman’s coat, flowered -chintz trousers (very patched 
and scanty), a soldier’s hat, and nothing else that I am 
aware of. In his hand he carried an old banjo, and 
around his neck were slung two bones, which, when he 
sang, he occasionally rattled together, as a kind of change 
from the monotony of the accompaniment which his some- 
what damaged instrument was capable of supplying. His 
songs were varied and slightly inelegant, and his mode 
of delivering them was certainly unique. ‘‘ Nellie Gray,”’ 
in particular, he sang with great gusto, always taking up 
the refrain with tremendous energy, and hopping round 
ina circle upon one leg, clapping the bones in time to the 
music. When he had quite exhausted his repertory of 
songs, he proposed to dance for us, and said he had his 
*boord” outside, quite ‘‘ convaynient” ; and as we pre- 
ferred to witness his terpsichorean feats from the win- 
dow, rather than endure the pleasure of his company any 
lenger in the room, we threw open the wide lattice, and, 
despite the cool air that came stealing in upon us, stood 
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crowded together, convulsed with hearty laughter at the 
extraordinary contortions and really clever ‘‘ footing” of 
this wild son of the soil. 

No sooner had he left than the landlord popped in to 
tell us something of his previous history. The man had, 
it appeared, been for years an itinerant vender of coun- 
try produce of sundry kinds, varied occasionally by the 
sale of fish, when that article chanced to be obtainable. 
His trade, however, unfortunately led him into certain 
speculations which eventually brought him to grief, al- 
though not actually within the grip of the law. For ex- 
ample, on one occasion he drove his donkey-cart, well 
laden with hares, rabbits, butter and eggs, to the door of 
a customer who had frequently afforded him substantial 
patronage, and declaring that he had wonderful bargains 
in comestibles which he was almost giving away, offered, 
in a fit of apparently reckless generosity, to supply two 
fine hares and a pound of fresh -cream- butter for one 
shilling. The butter, which seemed excellent, was pro- 
duced, and transferred from its bed of glossy cabbage- 
leaves to the china plate supplied by the purchaser ; 
the shilling was then paid, and the owner of the butter 
stood waiting for the game which had been promised to 
supplement it ; but Mountain Tom jumped rapidly upon 
the side of his cart, and began to drive away down the 
avenue. 

‘**Hi! look out! What are you doing ? Where are you 
going ?” shouted the customer. ‘‘I say! halloo! stop! 
You haven’t left me those hares.” 

‘*Arrah! sure, cut the butter, and you'll find lots o’ 
them !” roared Mountain Tom, with his head over his 
shoulder ; and disappeared the next moment down the 
roadway, while the sound of his delighted cachinnations 
came back upon the breeze to the ears of the man he had 
done. 

On another occasion Honest Tom (?) had salmon to sell, 
and succeeded in trading off a small but perfectly fresh 
fish upon a new customer. As the salmon was sold by 
the pound, it was surely to Tom’s benefit that it should 
weigh somewhat heavily for its size, and so it certainly 
did ; but when it came to be prepared for table, the cook 
discovered that a large stone was lying imbedded in the 
stomach of the fish. A fortnight later Tom called again, 
and was met at the door by the clinched fist and wrathful 
countenance of the previously taken-in purchaser of the 
salmon. * 

“You villain ! you rascal!” were the epithets hurled at 
him. ‘‘ How dare you come here again ? You know quite 
well what you did to me when you sold me that fish I 
bought from you.” 

‘*Musha, what’s that ?” said Tom, innocently. ‘* What 
did I do to your Honor? Wasn’t the fish splendid, and 
as fresh as paint ?” 

‘‘ Yes, it was fresh enough,” said the aggrieved cus- 
tomer, ‘*I don’t want to deny the truth of that ; but who 
put the big stone in it, I should like to know ? Would 
any honest man play off such a trick? Go along out of 
this, or I’ll have you taken up by the police.” 

‘* Aisy now, yer Honor,” said Tom, deferentially, ‘ be- 
fore y’ have me tuk. Sure, I thought as how yer Honor 
was a knowlidgeable gintleman, and as how y’d know 
that thim salmon’s as knowlidgeable as Christians. If 
they sees a storm comin’ up over the water, they just 
takes in ballast; that’s what they does.” 

This highly original explanation of what was in reality 
a very shady act induced the hearer of it to laugh so im- 
moderately that Tom immediately saw his point was 
gained, and drove away, exceedingly delighted with his 
own cleverness. 
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PASSION IN THE LLANO. 
By ANNIE WeEsT. 


Cuapter I, 


Ovrsrpz, hoot -owls answered each other in dark- 
ness. Within, a lamp burned dim, and a woman, 
locked in slumber, lay dreaming of her youth. 

Picture after picture of that lost past shadowed 
itself forth in the sleeping brain—rushed by with 
the lightning-like rapidity wherewith, it is said, the 
baseless fabric of our visions is fashioned. 

There was a cricket chirping by the hearth while 
the soul of the sleeping woman still walked among 
the shades. Ah, but was it something more strange- 
ly bitter in fancy than ever cruelest material wak- 
ing that now broke over her abstracted spirit? A 
tragic frown gathered on the hushed brow ; the soft- 
ly breathing lips shut with a snap. Throwing out 
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‘“THE QUIET GERMAN HAD SLIPPED ON THE SWIFTEST HORSE, 
AND WITH A LARGE COIL OF ROPE READY IN HIS HAND, 
SHOT OUT LIKE A SURE, TRUE BULLET AFTER THE WILD 
HORSE AND GIS RIDER.” 
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her arm, as if to ward off something loathsome, the 
dreamer sprang up awake. 

“T smell them! Ismell them plainly—the tuberose- 
borders !’’ she cried, aloud, then fell to sobbing. 

She might have been some mournful actress in flowing 
white, which black hair rippled over, whispering out her 
tragic part to an empty house—no audience but the stri- 
dent cricket. 

“The roof was warped and crumbling, and the fig- 
trees straggled rank. In my parlor, where I used to 
play my music, she sat —treacherous friend !—behind my 
roses, with him—false, perjured one !—master of the old 
home, the roof-tree that was mine! Oh, God! what a 
eruel dream ! I thought I had forgotten! Oh! oh!” 

This heart-breaking cry brought another auditor to life. 

Blankets of an adjacent couch began to heave tumultu- 
ously, and out of them came tumbling a squat-figured, 
brown-faced woman, crying, in excited Spanish : 

“« What have you, madama? Is it cramps of the colic, 
er robbers ?—eh ?—how ?—what ?” 

“Oh, nothing, Maria,” said the white woman, pet- 
tishly. ‘‘It was only a dream scared me.” And her pas- 
sion all gone, she stood there dully on a.rug, chatter- 
ing with cold. 

But Maria, the ebullient, was feeling her mistress’s 
hands ; Maria, the solicitous, in fat dishabille, was run- 
ning around, lighting a fire and mixing brandy toddy. 
Aguardiente was Maria’s panacea for every ill incident to 
humanity. If you had asked her what was good physic 
for a broken heart, she would undoubtedly have pro- 
nounced, ‘‘Aguardiente.” 

Soon there was an aroma of boiling coffee in the house, 
and the two women were dressed, sitting in the fire-light, 
waiting for daybreak. How luxuriously Maria, the maid, 
sipped her café, interlarding her enjoyment of it with 
graceful puffs from a cigarette ! The white-faced mistress 
gulped down her favorite beverage hurriedly, with a 
scowl, then went and opened a shutter (whereon the 
Mexican woman shrugged and shivered), to let in some 
sharp fresh air on the flavors struggling together in the 
room, and looked out at the cold dawn making the spec- 
tral streaks through the night and the frost lying glim- 
mering under. 

In a little while a rosy glow struck across the east. It 
was not the sun. 

Presently slipped above the dim horizon, away beyond 
the stretch of ghostly plain, a great star with many scin- 
tillating points. 

The mistress called her woman to come look at the 
wonder. 

Madre de Dios ! was it the world come to end? Maria 
wanted to know, whilst she made the sign of the cross. 
That ! the very star which rose over the infant Saviour’s 
cradle, of a verity! Maria fell on her knees devoutly, as 
did the oxen and asses of old in their stalls before the 
holy manger. 


Cuarter IT, 


Mapama sat among her stuffed beasts and barbaric 
rags. There was a panther—trophy of her own rifle— 
crouched most life-like in a corner of the room; there 
were spotted wild cats and foxes perched on various 
shelves ; stuffed Jobos and rattlesnakes struggled together 
im hideous realism beside the adobe hearth. Resting 
against one wall was an iron chest. 

As for this mysterious chest, her dusky vaqueros and 
pastores scarcely ever dared to let their modest eyes rest 
upon it when they came, hat in hand, before madama’s 
desk, deferentially awaiting her orders, . 


THE LLANO. 


They every man of them believed that chest to be 
filled to the brim with gold and silver; they every man 
of them knew two shining-barreled pistols were always 
embracing madama’s slender waist. Furthermore, un- 
wholesome curiosity was restrained by a certain dare- 
devil courage that was ever ready to leap out menac- 
ingly from the haunts of madama’s lovely eyes. 

So the men were never overinquisitive as to the con- 
tents of the strong-box. 

Throned in a chair, lined in its high back and cush- 
ioned by the long, curling fleece of the snowy Angora, 
the mistress sat like a resolute Niobe, whose will was 
to attend to her household ways in spite of bereave- 
ments. She scarcely looked up from her book of ac- 
counts when Maria came in to say there was some one 
without who desired audience. 

‘An American ? Quién sabe?” said Maria, with an up- 
ward spread of her hands; ‘‘ most possibly an ugly A/e- 
man of the bear manners and habitude. Wherefore, if it 
be so, thou shouldst what they call ‘fire him,’ madama— 
believe me. Look! as saints hear me speak, of all men 
the Aleman is biggest devil. So! Pardon!” 

Seeing her mistress was not heeding her in the slight- 
est, Maria went to fetch the petitioner—soon returned— 
withdrew ; leaving standing before her mistress’s desk a 
quiet, indistinctive, sun-browned man. 

This was madama’s opinion when she first rested her 
eyes on the man. On looking again: plain, but not in- 
distinctive. His direct glance met hers gravely, and im- 
pressed her at once with a sense of something uncomiuon 
in the way of courage and endurance latent in this long 
figure, lounging so stolidly patient before her. 

**Rheinhart, you say, is your name,” she was saying, 
later. ‘“‘Yes? I have heard of you—Martinez’s fore- 
man for three years. Why did you leave there at all ?” 
she asked, with a keen look at him. 

This man of the name of Rheinhart had the slight 
sweet drawl that often marks the English-speaking Ger- 
man. What he now drawled appcared to be satisfactory, 
for madama answered : 

‘* Well, it is as you have heard. I wish some one 
here ”—looking at him critically all the while —‘“‘ some 
capable man to take charge, as I intend to be gone 
some time. But, you are German, Mr. Rheinhart ?” 

The fact of his being so she knew would make him 
unpopular from the very first with her Mexicaus. 

“T am German already,” came the answer, promptly. 

She laughed a little. 

That ‘already’ is Pour patent of nationality.” 

He was not quick to follow her English, but he was 
able to see she was amused at his expense, and he did 
not like it. But now another man seemed to claim at- 
tention, and Rheinhart was dismissed. 

“You will remain till after dinner, Mr. Rheinhart. 
Have your horse put out; we will talk again in an 
hour ; then I will give you an answer.” 

The eyes of two men met at the door in a mutually 
antagonistic glance—a haughty, suspicious Mexican ; 
the cool, imperturbable German. Then the two men 
passed each other. 

‘*Good-morning, Vicente,” said Vicente’s mistress, ab- 
sently, as he approached her desk. It was madama's 
horse-breaker who now craved a hearing. 


Cuapter III. 
Tue fiat went forth—the black horse was to be ridden. 


Mistress, maids and men gathered on the sere sward 
outside the picketed yard to view the conquest of the 
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famous caballo prieto, that had again and again broken 
the ria/as, leaped the corral and torn away, defying pur- 
suers and scorning ever to be the servant of man. 


But the bold and free was snared at last, and in fetters. | 


The netted noose was fixed firmly about the black horse’s 


head and jaws ; there was a lithe hand on the tether slip- | 


ping down the ‘‘blind” over the rebel’s eyes—a hand 


whose will, if the black horse had but known it, there | 


was no use more opposing. 

He might squeal like a wild hog, bellow like a bull, 
and come at Vicente with thundering hoofs that struck 
fire from the flinty earth. Sweat poured from his flanks 
in streams, but the saddle was on, and the agile conqueror 
about to mount. But madama called out : 

‘Vicente, Iam afraid for you! That brute is baro— 
bravo! I fear he will kill you, and I can ill afford to 
lose so good aman. Loose the vicious diablo, and let 
him go back to chaparral and prairie.” 

Vicente was engaged with the thunder - breathing 
bronco; but if it had been the trump of Gabriel’s 
horn sounding in opposition to his mistress’s tones, he 
would have heard every note of her voice alone, pealing 
clarion-like. 

When that woman spoke to him curtly, chidingly, or 
not at all, he went his ways, blessedly content to be 
serving her. 

But oh, when she spoke with pleasure or care for him 
in her voice, then he was madly ready to jump into a 
plaza of ferocious bulls, and play matador to the death 
for her amusement. Now, in sound of her kind voice, 
in sight of the new boss—the cold German, whom he 
hated —Vicente, with a light laugh at fear, and a face 
transfigured in its dark, noble lineaments, sprang on the 
maddest bronco that ever spurned a bit, and rode like 
a fiend for her admiring plaudits. Yell after yell rose 
from the assembled vaqueros at the feats of this fearless 
expert on the bucking, furious mustang. 

Finding he could not unseat the rider by springing 
bodily from the ground and dashing down again, nor by 
running leaps, nor by rising on hind feet perpendicu- 
larly to the sky, then back in a foaming mass to earth, 
the horse stopped still, as if thinking. 

In that moment Vicente turned on the spectators a 
handsome face, dark eyes glowing in triumph ; then the 
horse sprang forward, man and beast bolted like an arrow 
straight across the great Jano, 

‘The arroyo! the arroyo! he goes for the big bluff!” 
cried madama. ‘‘ Your horses !—Chico—Manuel—Gon- 
zales! One doubloon—euatro / cinco! for the man who 
saves Vicente !” and she stamped her foot and scattered 
the vaqueros. 

But while all the Mexicans were hurrying, scurrying, 
cursing, and untangling misplaced riatas, the quiet Ger- 
man had slipped on the swiftest horse, and with a large 
coil of rope ready in his hand, shot out like a sure, true 
bullet after the wild horse and his rider. 


Cuarrer IY. 

Sprina came, passed ; yet madama had not gone on 
her talked - of travels. It was said in the kitchen and 
corrals, among her dusky women and men, that the mis- 
tress was growing interested in the study of German 
character. Who knows ? 

Madama slept through the long hot days, or lay on her 
couch reading novels. 

It was at the close of one Summer’s eve she threw off 
laziness and began to dress herself. Her heart rose in 
pleasure whilst she indued a gauzy, tinted muslin which 


| 
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had come from a modiste in the far-off world of sound and 
fashion. 

Then she smiled scornfully at herself, 

‘The phlegmatic German! I beliéve he doesn’t know 
whether I am arrayed in this, or short linsey and sols, 
I like that sturdy plainness, or blindness, of him. If he 
never pays me compliments, he will never tell me lies.” 

This was her sophistical thought. 

In reality, woman-like, she was annoyed at his obtuse- 
ness to her charms of dress. 

After awhile, she and Rheinhart sat under the light of 
stars and swinging lanterns, with chocolate and cards on 
the table between them. Then came the skilled ones 
of the house to make gay the barbaric hours with music 
—the cook with a harp, two pastores strumming guitars. 

‘But where is Vicente ?” madama asked ; ‘‘he plays 
best.” 

Oh, what a Vicente, madama ! 
now the ¢riste—the grief. He is no good compadre any 
more, they said. For why ? Quiénr save? For the why 
that Sefor Rheinhart did not leave him go over the big 
bluff ?—maybe so. 

And Vicente was nowhere to be seen among the dance- 
ers, who had gathered to the music like moths about 
candle-light—but Maria was. She bounded in the arms 
of a beaky-faced vaquero, who made himself a nuisance 
with howling out, continually : ‘Give us una ralsita— 
just another little one !” 

‘“*T hear,” said madama, in a pause of the music, ‘‘ that 
there is a great beauty down at Mancha’s — Andrea’s 
daughter. They saya rich Irishman, who has his sheep- 
camp down there, is just wild about her. Is she so 
pretty ? so fascinating ?—but you have not seen her ?” 

Seen her, indeed! A strange expression passed over 
Rheinhart’s guarded face. His gray eye struck out a 
steel-like flash. 

Didn’t he see her, the little siren, every time he went 
to the post-office in the Mexican settlement ? And didn’t 
he ride those fifteen miles eagerly one night of every 
week, only to have the happiness of hopping about on 
the grass lightly to the trois temps of tinkling guitars, 
Andrea’s lovely daughter resting maddeningly in his 
arms, and Rory O’Finn and the moon looking on in envy ? 
What was the blatant Irishman’s infatuation to his, when 
once his slow blood was aroused ? This was the cool, 
practical Teuton who had already, weeks ago, asked the 
rich woman seated opposite him to be his wife ! 

He looked across at the proud, frank face of his vis-a- 
vis, now gravely sad, then brightly sarcastic. Why could 
not he feel for her the wild ardor with which the fawn- 
eyed Mexicana had inspired him ? He could not make it 
out. 

With the speculative skepticism of his race, he con- 
cluded : ‘‘It will pass—it will pass, for the reason it is 
pure madness! It done with, then I'll make this woman 
happy. NowIam only what the Mexicans call boracho, 
muy mucho.” 

She, too, was looking at him curiously, and wondering : 
‘*What is the attraction he has for me? I believe he is 
dull. I think he never read a book in his life. It is 
better so. Have I not said that when I loved again it 
would be an honest man—a son of the soil? No more 
book - learned, blue- blooded roué for me !—a chatterer of 
soft nothings! That other could whisper love and lies in 
four or five languages, and had the poets at his tongue’s 
end. For that reason, hereafter I shun the college-bred 
man. Ah, but this one is the soul of honor !” 

Yet she could not help wishing, with a pang, that 
Rheinhart were a little more romantic. 
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** Mania, where did Mr. Rheinhart go ?” asked madama, 
one day, ashamed, yet irresistibly impelled to the ques- 
tion. 

Maria didn't know, but most possibly to the gaming- 
tables of Mancha’s store. The Aleman, no doubt, was a 
desperate gambler, and sat all night of each Sabbath 
staking Lis last medio at faro or draw-poker. 

Madama did not believe this. 

‘*He is so very reticent. He never speaks of his out- 
goings or in-comings, which is well. I hate a gabbling, 
bragging man! And yet he need not be so awfully re- 
served with me. Well, therein Iam not faulty. I err on 
the other side, I fear. I am making my old mistake of 
wearing my heart on my sleev2. Bueno! if I admire and 
respect this man, why should I not show it? Ah, the 
old, old strife between me and the world’s vain usages ! 
As for me,” cried out this imperious woman, “I'll cut the 
Gordian knot of every question—do as I please !” 

Then she fell to pondering of how, after all these im- 
bittered years of isolation, she had rela sed once more 
into romance, and of the strange man, who was deep and 
quiet, faithful and scrupulous in service, and had, by his 
native ability alone, stirred her weary apathy to liveliest 
interest. 

It was night. 

In the small hours madama heard a thud of horses’ 
hoofs, which she thought was Rheinhart returning. On 
a nearer approach, the trampling seemed to be of many 
horses. Looking from her window, she saw ranged in 


the yard, between hers and the servants’ quarters, a long 
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GOING ON THE STAGE.—THE YOUNGEST OF THE NEW SCHOOL 
(STELLA PAULLIN, IN CHARACTER).— SEE PAGE 441, 


ONE OF THE OLD SCHOOL.—‘“‘ ROT, SIR—UTTER ROT!” 


line of steeds, frsi. which strange caballeros were dis- 
mounting. 

It was Maria’s nightly presentiment come to fulfill- 
ment—the robbers were upon them ! 

A voice called out, insolently, in Spanish : ‘‘ Madama, 
we have come to see what you have in the big chest | 
Open the door lest we shoot you!” 

For answer, she went boldly to her grated window, 
and gave out a whistle of danger, loud and clear, to her 
sleeping vaqueros. 

The robbers laughed at her. And did she not know 
there were great cock -fights in the settlement to-day, 
and her men lay drunk as beasts, stretched out under 
Mancha’s tables ? ‘. 

‘** Vicente, too ?”’ she asked, incredulous. 

That created a sensation among them, and she gathered 
that Vicente had not been seen at Mancha’s, 

‘* Best open the door, madama. Vicente, even if he be 
here, is but one. We are more than twelve. Vicente is 
not a giant.” 

‘* But Rheinhart—where is Rheinhart ?” 

Then they laughed at her again. 

‘‘Let us have at the strong-box!” And they came 
nearer. 

‘*Look out! Pancho Gonzales, I hear your voice, and 
I know that you have turned traitor! For shame! since 
T’ve fed you and clothed you for years, and medicined 
you in sickness! Do not show me your false face, or I'll 
surely shoot you through the casement !” 

All the blood in madama’s veins was boiling at this 
proof of treachery in her house. 

Pancho and his accomplices held their consultation 
beyond the range of madama’s grating. 

Whilst they were whispering, gesturing impassionedly, 
and devising, a shot burst among them like a bomb, and 
a man, who had slipped out of shadow on to one of the 
tethered horses, was riding the robbers down, firing right 
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and left, wherever they massed themselves in frightened | look, in which was mingled all the desperate pride and 


bunches. 

Some of the struggling, panic -stricken freebooters 
struck across the plain on foot, running; while others, 
wounded, got away in the darkness on their horses. 
Pancho, the betrayer, lay dead in his tracks. 


When the firing ceased, madama opened her door to | 


go and quiet the shrieking women in the kitchen. There 
was a figure sitting there on the ground before her thresh- 
old, with pistols drawn, ready for the return of the /a- 
It was Vicente. 

He had fainted from a wound, fallen from the attack- 
©r’s horse, then crawled to his mistress’s door and sat 
there, bleeding to death, and watching over her safety. 

Then there was tumult. 

Maria had her ears boxed because she saw fit to have 
hysterics instead of fetching silk for the sewing of an 
artery. The mistress herself probed for the bullet, and 
took the stitches in the injured arm of faithful Vicente. 

And where was Rheinhart ? 

Why, he came in, after all the excitement, a gory 
spectacle himself. 


drones. 


‘“My poor Mr. Rheinhart, have they half murdered | 


yon, too st 

‘‘No, no.” 
alight cut from a knife. With a basin and some water 
he soon removed the traces of the hand-to-hand conflict 
in which he and the mad Irishman had engaged. 

“You say you have not met the /adrones,” said madama, 
in surprise ; ‘‘then what does this mean ?” 

The German took a firm hold on the floor, which he 
felt might sway from under his feet, since this ordeal 
was so trying; but he fixed his stc~*‘ast eyes on hers, 
and made a clean breast of it—not omitting an item of 
his bewitchment, in all its insane phases, from the first 
setting of eyes on the Mexican girl, up to the fight with 
his rival, when both found she had fooled them for an- 
other man. 

It was a brave thing—for him to go through that fool- 
ish history, with this woman’s terrible eyes upon him. 
But he did it. 

‘And now,” said he, ‘“‘since I am rational, and sane, 
and sober again, I’ve returned for forgiveness. I’ve come 
back to you,” 

* But I don’t want you!” cried she, furious and scorn- 
ful. ‘*I would not have you—not for worlds! You are 
free from all claims of mine forever—free as air !” 

‘** But, listen !"— Rheinhart began to think he lovéd her 
very much, since he was about to lose her —“‘ listen ; you 
are a wise woman ; you ought to know men 3 

**T do know them—I know them now. As for grada- 
tions among them, there are none. All are built after 
one pattern—and a little lower than the angels. I should 
say so!” And she broke into a wild laugh. ‘Bah! 
what coarse, crumbling clay you are! In the hopes 
of finding principle or refinement among your kind, I 
would as lief wed the butcher as the merchant prince ; 
the blackest vaquero on my ranch as you, the stern, the 
punctilious book-keeper, the honorable corporal! And 
I can tell you I would rather ten thousand times take 
this brave Vicente for my master than you. Even if I 
had to woo Vicente myself, and to say, ‘ Here, take me 
for your wife’ (and he would have the biggest fool on 
earth) ; ‘let me be your squaw, and I'll cook your corn 
and beans.’” 

In her excitement, she was standing beside the chair 
where the young Mexican sat, weak through loss of 
blood, acting to the life this ironical proposal. 

Vicente turned on his mistress one paling, fainting 


Rheinhart said it was nothing—only a | 


passion of his race, added to years of fidelity and hope- 
less adoration of this woman, and started proudly to his 
feet. 

‘You make a fool of me, my mistress? Mother of 
God! I have not deserved it. Look! your mockery 
kills me !” 

He snatched a stiletto from his sash, and would have 
stabbed himself before her eyes, but his mistress lifted a 
potent hand, let it fall expressively, and Vicente dropped 
the dagger to the ground. 

Then she gazed at the young Mexican with a stark and 
startled look. Why, here was the absolute devotion she 
had all her years been craving! Here was the frenzy 
that drove Romeo to prison and sent the dark Moor to 
death on his dagger. Should she let the wonder pass 
from her life, like the glamour from a juggler’s magic ? 

She made up her mind quickly. 

Conventionality, with its bonds, was to this creature a 
poor frailty of civilization, which she scouted as a savage 
would scorn frizzes and bustles. Everything she did, 
she played it with a high hand; and not according to 
worldly precedent, but by the tameless heart of her 
bosom. 

She made up her mind quickly, and at once called 
Vicente grandly to her side. 

**See, Mr. Rheinhart,” she said, while her forehead 
flattened in resolution, her darkling brows arching elo- 
quently, ‘‘ here is my choice. Why, this is the only min 
I’ve ever seen. This prince of nature, this man, is for 
me—together we will shake the dust of civilization from 
our feet. What to us is the world, with its forms and 
lies ? Vicente, we will make for the snow-clad slopes of 
your native Mejico. We will sit in the shade of orange 
and olive, in some tropical fastness, and breathe the free 
air, and forget that ever we looked on a faithless white- 
face. Buenos dias / Mr. Rheinhart ; God be with you !” 


*O” anp ‘*Mac.”—‘‘A false impression prevails that 
in Ireland the ‘O’is more respectable than the ‘Mac,’ 
whereas no such distinction really exists, inasmuch as 
every family, whether of Firbolgic, Milesian or Danish 
origin, is entitled to bear either prefix. ‘0,’ prefixed to 
an Irish name, literally means grandson ; but in a more en- 
larged sense, any male descendant, like the Latin nepos. 
‘ Mac’ signifies son, or male descendant. The former 
word is translated nepos by all the writers of Irish his- 
tory in the Latin language, and the latter, filius. The 
only difference, therefore, between the surnames with ‘0’ 


| and those with ‘ Mac’is that those who assumed the lat- 


ter adopted the father’s name, or patronymic, while those 
who took the former chose the designation of the grand- 
father, the papponymic.” 


Tr is interesting to know that the Duke of Wellington 
brusked his own clothes, and wished that he could black 
his own boots, because he hated men-servants ; and it is 
also interesting to be reminded that it was not Talley- 
rand who said : ‘‘ La parole a été donnée 4 l’homme pour 
l’aider 4 cacher sa pensée,” but the Count Montrond, who 
surely must have been the original of Wilkie Collins’s 
Foseo. This gentleman, by the way, was once accused 
of cheating at cards, and made, perhaps, the most ad- 
mirable repartee on record: ‘‘C’est possible ; mais je 
n’aime pas qu’on me le dise.” Afterward he killed his 


accuser in a duel, and thereby made for himself such a 
reputation that Talleyragd said of him, ‘Il vit sur son 
mort !” 
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PROFESSOR 


OUR CHILDREN, 
By A. G. B. 

I Looxep at the happy children 

Who gathered around the hearth; 
So blithe they were, no children 

Could happier be on earth; 
With their merry plays, and their winsome ways, 

And the sound of their silvery mirth! 


Then I thought of those other children, 
So wizened, and hard, and bold, 

Who huddle in slum and cellar, 
And shiver with want and cold; 

Not fresh as the dew, or the morning's hue, 
But haggard, and lean, and old, 


But yet may they still—those children— 
Be taught to forget their pain; 

And gathered in arms that love them, 
Their laughter may come again ; 

And the stare of woe and the craft may go, 
And the spirit be washed of stain. 


But it is not in cold book-learning 
Those children’s hearts to move; 
And the stony eye of the serpent 
Is death to the stricken dove; 
*Tis an angel alone can touch them— 
And that angel's name is Love. 


For whatever the world may fancy, 
And whatever the wise men say 
Of our nineteenth-century progress-- 

Of a new and a better way; 
Still it takes a soul to make a soul 
Now, as in the olden day. 


~_— — — — 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON SPIRITUALISM. 


Tue oldest in date of my spiritualistic experiences goes 
back about five-and-thirty years. It took place at the 
Louse of a relative of mine, and the ‘‘medium” was a 
pleasant, intelligent and well-mannered woman, a na- 
tive of the United States, whom I will call Mrs. X. The 
chief performance was the usual pencil and alphabet busi- 
ness, and operations began with me as scientific witness 
and doubter-general. The ease and rapidity with which 
that quiet transatlantic lady fooled me was, as she herself 
might have said, a caution. The name of the dead friend 
of whom I was thinking was spelled out in no time, and 
T was left morally agape ; while Mrs. X. followed up her 
victory, and made one after another of the company a 
still easier prey. However, as soon as I could pull my- 
self together, I watched the proceedings somewhat nar- 
rowly. I noted that the medium’s success was by no 
means uniform ; and in the case of one of my friends, 
who enjoyed a well-deserved reputation for outward im- 
passibility, she failed altogether. So when Mrs. X. had 
made the round of the table I asked for another trial, and 
this time the failure was total and complete. The only 
difference in the conditions, however, was that on the 
second occasion I had my nerves and muscles under 
strict control, and took care that my pencil should pass 
along the letters of the alphabet as impartially as the 
hand of a watch over the figures on the dial. I have no 
doubt that on the first trial I had, quite unwittingly, 
rested longer on the letters which interested me, from 
part of the name which I had in my mind. Whatever 
the nature of the distinction, and however slight it may 
have been, it was quite enough for the keen eyes of Mrs, 
X., sharpened as they were by incessant training. 

But the interpretation of the signs unconsciously given 
by the investigator is only one-half of the medium’s 
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work. The other is to notify that interpretation by the 
‘*yaps.” Mrs. X.’s “spirits” did their work admirably. 
The raps were loud and abundant, and the company de- 
clared that they came from all parts of the room ; indeed, 
there were some who maintained their persistence in the 
house for days afterward. At any rate, the suggestion 
that the particularly quiet woman who sat easily talking 
at the head of the table could be all the while makinz 
these wonderful noises seemed, at first sight, outrageous. 
Drive it away as I would, however, the suspicion —the 
offspring, no doubt, of a basely materialistic philosophy— 
kept coming back, took shape as a theory, and finally, 
by dint of patience and perseverance, embodied itself 
into practice. 

From that time forth the writer became the master 
of two spirits quite as efficient as those of Mrs. X., 
and, I verily believe, of the same nature. My “ delicate 
Ariels” reside in the second toe of each foot. The 
method of evocation is simplicity itself. I have merely 
to bend the toe, and then suddenly straighten it; the 
result is a sharp rap on the sole of my shoe, which by 
practice may be repeated very rapidly, and rendered 
forte or piano at pleasure. To produce the best effect it 
is advisable to have thin socks and a roomy, hard-soled 
boot ; moreover, it is well to pick out a thin place in the 
carpet, so as to profit by the resonance of the floor. The 
upper leather of the boot should be kid, rather than 
patent, as a bright surface may betray a slight movement. 
By skillful modification of the force of the blows and 
conversational misdirection of people’s attention (by the 
methods familiar to conjurers and ventriloquists) the 
ordinary intelligent and well-educated member of society 
—who is about as competent to deal with these matters 
as a London street-boy with a dairy-farm—may be made 
to believe anything as to the direction of the sounds. Se 
long as no one is allowed to touch the foot of the oper- 
ator detection is impossible. When I was in good prac- 
tice IT ccvld stand talking un a well-lighted floor, while 
the by-stanaers, who knew that I caused the raps, could 
not divine how they were produced. And, at one time, 
I got so much in the habit of rapping that I used to catch 
myself doing it involuntarily, as a man in a brown study 
may rap with his fingers. 

But my particular black art is by no means the only 
effectual method of raising spirits. Some years after 
Mrs. X.’s performance, I happtned to dine at the Castle 
in Dublin. After dinner, Lord Carlisle, who held the 
Vice-regal office at that time, turned the conversation on 
spiritualism ; and I showed off the prowess of my famil- 
iars. But a young aide-de-camp who was present com- 
pletely outshone me. His ‘‘raps,” as he stood on the 
hearth-rug, were like the cracks of a small whip. He 
told me they were produced by ‘‘slipping a tendon” 
behind the outer ankle; but, as I could not examine the 
operation closely, I confess I was not much wiser for the 
explanation. The important point is that his method 
would have been still more difficult of detection—espe- 
cially in a feminine medium—than mine. 

I learned something else which interested me, that 
evening. One of the guests confided to me that, some 
time before, he had met Mrs. X. at a country-house, In 
the course of a séance, my informant was told that the 
spirit of his deceased sister Mary desired to communi- 
cate with him, and, with gravity befitting the circum- 
stances, he took his share in the interesting, and indeed 
touching, conversation which followed. At the end of 
the séance, the company broke up into groups. Mrs. X. 
and my friend happened to stroll away from the rest, to- 
ward a bay window, whereupon this brief but pregnant 
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dialogue took place: She—‘‘ Did you ever have a sister 
Mary?” He—‘‘No.” She—‘‘I thought not.” 

Any one could discern, on very short acquaintance, 
that my friend was a kind-hearted, chivalrous gentleman ; 
but it is not everybody who would have perceived so 
shrewdly that Irish wit had, for once, been too much for 
Yankee cuteness, and that the only chance for the culprit 
was to throw herself on the mercy of the court. Frand 
is often genius out of place, and I confess that I have 
never been able to get over a certain sneaking admiration 
for Mrs. X. But as to the other two media whom I have 
tried, and found wanting, they were merely male and fe- 
male specimens of the Sludge family—wholly contempt- 
ible, clumsy creatures, with no faculty save boundless 
impudence When I am told that certain of my 
contemporaries, justly esteemed in science or in litera- 
ture, believe in spiritualism, I can but reflect that cer- 
tain other persons of that day, most unquestionably not 
in any respect less worthy of consideration, believed in 
witchcraft and demoniacal possession. 
in astrology ; Descartes made a pilgrimage to Loretto ; 
all the learning and acuteness of Henry More did not 


prevent him from enthusiastically backing another very | 
acute and accomplished person, Glanvil, in his battle | 
for the truth of the silly story about the ‘‘ Demon of | 
Tedworth ”—as silly a story as any to be found in the | 


records of ‘‘ spiritualism.” If I decline not only to be- 


lieve in astrology on the authority of Kepler; in the | 


enuineness of the Palestinian house which flew to Lo- 
g 


retto on that of Descartes ; in the Demon of Tedworth | 


on that of Glanvil and More; but even to allow that 
the favorable opinion of these eminent men makes out a 


prima facie case for these beliefs—it does not seem to me | 


that Iam wanting in due respect to Messrs. A, B and C, 
who are surely not the superiors of Kepler, Descartes 
and More, if, for the same reasons, I attach no greater 
weight on their authority, in pari materia, 

No one deserves much blame for being deceived in 
these matters. We are all intellectually handicapped in 
youth by the incessant repetition of the stories about 
possession and witchcraft in both the Old* and New 


Kepler had faith | 


THE STAGE. 


OLD-HAND CRITIC —ALESS°IF THESE ERE; 
AMATIERS DONT! MAKE. ME SICK. BDL 
| 


| Testaments. The majority 
of us are taught nothing 
which will help us to ob- 
| Serve accurately and to 
interpret observations 
with due caution. Very 
few of us have the least 
conception how much 
more difficult it isto make 
such observations and in- 
terpretations in a room 
full of people, stirred by the expectation of the marvel- 
ous, than in the seclusion of a laboratory or the solitude 


| of a tropical forest. And one who has not tried it can- 


not imagine the strain of the mind involved in sitting 
for an hour or two in a dark room, on the watch for the 
dodges of a wary “‘medium.” A man may be an excel- 
lent naturalist or chemist, and yet make a very poor de- 
tective. But, in these investigations, the qualities of the 
| detective are more useful than those of the philosopher. 


NICOLAUS DE Beruuen, who visited England during the 
Winter of 1663-64, relates the following in his ‘* Autobi- 
ography ”’: ‘‘ Being unaware of 
the fact that it was customary 
in England to kiss the corner 
of the mouth of ladies, by 
way of salutation, instead of 
shaking hands, as we do in 
Hungary, my younger brother 
and I behaved very rudely on 
one occasion. We were in- 
vited to dinner to the house 
of a gentleman of high rank, 
and found his wife and three 
daughters, one of them mar- 
ried, standing in array ready 
to receive us. We kissed the 
girls, but not the married 
ladies, and therefore greatly 
offended the latter ; but Duval 
(a French Protestant clergy- 
man) apologized for our blun- 
der, and explained to us that 
when saluting we must always 
kiss the senior lady first, and 
leave the girls and children to 
the last.” Thereafter, he adds, 
he and his traveling-compan- 
ions complied scrupulously 
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GOING ON THE STAGE. 
By Dion BovuciIcAuLt.’ 


Tue greatest pleasure a human oeing can receive is the 
pleasure of giving pleasure. 
After having satisfied the wants of life, what pleasure 
can the rich derive from their wealth but that of be- 
stowing it on those they love, or in works of charity, or 
on entertainments, by which they share their goods with 
others ?, 
What is the object of the ambitious statesman when he 
grasps at power and at office? Is it not to enjoy the 
pleasure of distributing patronage ? What other advan- 
tage can he derive personally from the position, to arrive 
at which he frequently se ifices health and fortune ? \\\\ Uf Mi AVS 
What pleasure do those who love receive, if they are \WV Hf | ny \ i\ 
sensible that their love is not reciprocated—if they feel Py 
their love confers no pleasure ? Of what is jealousy com- 
posed ? Is it not the acute agony experienced by those 
who suspect that another person is conferring the vleas- 
ure they aspire to bestow ? 
This eminently and peculiarly human passion enables | reer. For what is fame but the consensus ox his fellow- 
the poet—whether he be painter, actor or writer, for they | men—their acknowledgments of the pleasure they have 
are all poets—to endure the hardships of the artist’s ca- | received from his works ? 
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The author receives this assurance indirectly—he is 
not present when his readers receive and express the 
pleasure he gives. The painter is in the same condition. 
But the dramatist and the actor are present when the 
public enjoy their works. They witness the pleasure ; 
they hear its expression. It is this supreme satisfaction 
that induces the poets and the writers of fiction to desire 


beyond all other achievements to succeed in producing | 
agreat play; and this same desire arouses in so many | 


others the passion we recognize as ‘‘ stage-struck.” 
In what respect is this aspiration ridiculous, and why 


may presume that Betterton, Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Ed- 
mund Kean, Rachel and Talma were stage-struck when 
they adopted the career which added their names to the 
roll of fame. We do not speak of a young clergyman as 
“ pulpit-struck,” nor of a young author as ‘‘ pen-struck.” 
Why do we not ridicule the student of painting ? And 
why is a devotion of the mind to the greatest of all the 
arts stigmatized as a folly, and its adoption a degrada- 
tion? In the clergyman, in the young author, in the 
painter, we call ‘‘a vocation” what in the actor or the 
young dramatist we call a disgrace. 

When I was barely eighteen years of age, I left the pro- 
fession to which my parents had devoted my life, because 
I felt an overwhelming passion for the stage. My elder 
brothers were clerks in banks in Dublin, but, like most 
needy Irish families, they had more pride than they knew 
what to do with, and so I was cast adrift, as a black 
sheep. Within a few months I had written ‘‘ London 
Assurance,” which proved that I was hopeless and incor- 
rigible. Oh, the folly of it all! 

The prejudice which has condemned the stage has 
tended to create in our profession the errors with which 
it has been charged. Social extrusion has encouraged 
bohemianism. The dramatic art has been homeless. Its 
members have presented no incorporation. It has been 
a vagabond. Painting and sculpture have their schools 
and galleries, where these arts may be studied, where 
their principles are taught by the greatest living artists. 
The dramatic “art, which, beyond all question, is the 
highest of all, because it unites all that is in painting and 
scuipture with all that is in poetry, together with some- 
thing of its own that excels all the others—this art, I 
say, has neither system nor discipline ; its principles lie 
scattered over the stage. 
served in a careless way, but still they had a lodging in 
the ‘‘ stock” theatres, where companies of actors, like 
the ancient bards, transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion the songs they remembered. But even that slender 
and unreliable conduit has practically ceased to exist. 

And so it came to pass that, conversing on these sub- 
jects with Mr. A. M. Palmer, last Summer, it occurred to 
us to found a school which might serve as a conservatoire, 
where the valuable traditions of our art might be recorded 
and preserved, where its principles should be explained 
and imparted. How far this enterprise has succeeded 
will be evident in due time, but so far as it has gone the 
results have far exceeded our anticipations. The school 
grew in a few months beyond my power to control. I 
could find no colleague to assist in this work. It became 
necessary to check the influx of students, and to reduce 
an overgrowth. Many had obtained admission who ex- 
hibited no progress—some from carelessness, others who 
used the school as a stepping-stone to hustle themselves 
into the profession, others who expected to bloom into 
stars at once and were impatient of their novitiate, and 
so became dissatisfied. This dead wood was cut away. 

But the most valuable ministry of the school is, in my 


Some years ago they were pre- | 
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opinion, the faculty it exercises in teaching many appli- 
cants that they have mistaken their vocation. This as- 
surance is impressed upon them after a satisfactory trial. 
The trial takes place in class, where they find themselves 
measured with students of superior merit — when they 
invariably discover their own inefficiency before the mas- 
ter confirms it. The number of those who secretly nurse 
the belief in their own histrionic powers is scarcely to 
be believed. They fall ready victims to flatterers or to 
schemers. To put an end to this infatuation, and to re- 


| store the patient to domestic life, is a task in the per- 
should such a condition of mind be so regarded? We | 


formance of which we ‘‘ must be cruel only to be kind.” 

I shall endeavor to describe the process and the prac- 
tice followed by those who present themselves for elec 
tion as students. The department of instruction is open 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, at the secretary's 
office, in the Madison Square Theatre, from eleven to one, 
when that official receives applicants. Cards are issued 
which entitle them to preliminary examination, a day and 
hour is appointed for their attendance, and they are in 
vited to select some character in drama—Shakespearean 
preferred—wherein they can exhibit their powers to tle 
best advantage. As the school is founded to teach acting, 
they are not permitted to select pieces of poetry to ex 
hibit their powers of declamation. The majority of as- 
pirants select characters unfitted to their abilities. ‘lhe 


| master then selects a scene, in which he trusts to sec 


them to better advantage. A second trial is appointed, 
in which, if they fail, they are rejected. If they succeed, 
he indorses the applicant’s card with the word “ Ac- 
cepted,” with which they again present themselves be- 
fore the secretary, who issues a certificate entitling them 
to attend the school for one term, consisting of from 
twelve to fifteen weeks. If during that term they show 
deficiency, they are notified that they will be dismissed 
if their progress continues unsatisfactory. This describes 
the ‘‘ special class,” where students pay a fee of two dol. 
lars per lesson, payable monthly—to the end that, if dis- 
satisfied, they may at any time retire from the school. 

Beyond this class is Mr. A. M. Palmer's school, which 
is composed of the most proficient students. These re- 
ceive instruction free, and are preferred to engagements. 
Many of them are earning salaries in New York com- 
panies while they are pursuing their academic studies. 
Many, also, refuse to enter the profession until they re- 
ceive encouragement from me to do so. 

Let us suppose the school formed, and composed of 
fifty students. At the stage-door of the theatre hang 
four small boards C@alled the ‘‘cast- boards,” one of 
which is quoted as an example : 

Monpbay, Dec, 5TH 
At 2:30, 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Act IV.—Scene 1st. 


Shylock - - - - Mr. Emmons. 
Antonio - - - - Mr, Taylor. 
Bassanio - - - Mr. Preston. 

Duke - - - Mr. Dempsey. 
Gratiano - - - Mr. Livingstone, 
Nerissa - - - - Miss Benfey. 
Portia - - Miss Palma Morris, 


THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE. 
The scenes betireen Sir Charles and Lady Racke’. 
Sir Charles - - - ~ 


Lady Racket : - - 


Mr, Bruce, 
Miss Craddeck, 
“SCENE WITHOUT WORDS.” 
Miss Lester, 
Miss Rockman, 
(Miss Baron. 


The Lady - - - - 


This ‘‘ call” is put up a week or ten days in advance 
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of its date ; the students thus notified are called upon 

to be prepared in their parts by the day appointed. 
The school assembles in the orchestra-stalls of the 

theatre, the scene on the stage having been previously 
arranged for the occasion. The lesson jis opened fre- 
quently by a short lecture of ten or fifteen minutes by 
the master, who describes and illustrates the art of gest- 
ure, posture, movement, or the use of the voice, and 
invites the students to ask any questions on such mat- 
ters, if they have not formed w clear impression of how 
such principles may be applied. Then follows this 
scene : 

(Secretary, rising and coming forward, reads the cast 
of the ‘* Merchant of Venice.” As the names of the 
students are called, ecch rises and says, ‘‘ Here.” They 
pass from the stalls directly to the stage, leaving the rest 
of the students as spectators, Tux Master places the 
actors in the group forming the Court, And the scene 
proceeds, when presently—|} 


Tue Master. Stay! Antonio, you should not mark the 
end of each line so as to cut the poetry into strips. The 
verse will take care of itself—you spout it in jets! Do 
not check it off in that manner ; let it flow, as the sense 
requires. Thus Shylock must give the lines: 


“If every ducat in six thousand ducats were in six parts, and 
every part a ducat, I would not draw them —I would have my 
bond.” 


This is a single sentence, and should be delivered as 
such. Deal with the verse as though it were your nat- 
ural vernacular. 


[And so until Portia enters. The lady, after greeting the 


Court, advances toward Shylock, and addresses her | | Her objection is suppressed by a burst of applause from her 


speeches at him.] 

Tue Master. Excuse me, Miss Morris, but you forget 
you are a lawyer in august presence of the Ducal Court. 
Your notice of the Jew should be condescending and con- 
temptuous, but your attention mainly directed to the 
Bench, and to your documents ; also to the books of the 
law which lie before you, and which you must consult 
and refer to—for the instructions you have received from 
Bellario may be supposed very properly to be in writing, 
and you cannot well have the whole matter at the tip of 
your tongue. 

Miss M. But, sir, I have always seen it played as I am 
doing it. 

Tue Master. Possibly! Then it was thoughtlessly 
played. Let us endeavor to perceive what Shakespeare 
meant, and hold the mirror up to Nature, as he bade us 
do. Go on, Miss Morris, and do not preach the appeal 
to Merey, but approach it tenderly, and not either as a 
command or a reproach to the Jew. The last lines are 
addressed to the Court. And mark, also, the less direct 
attention Portia gives to Shylock throughout the scene, 
the more electric becomes the effect when she opens her 
masked battery, reading calmly the bond : 

“Tarry a little—there is something else: 


This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 
The words expressly are, a pound of flesh.” 


Then fixing him with stern, deliberate eyes, she adds, 
after a pause : 
“Then take thy bond—take thou thy pound of flesh,” 


The dignity of the lawyer should be sustained by the de- 
meanor of Portia. Do you perceive this ? 
Miss M. I think so. I will try. 


[She does so, and in so effectual a manner as to draw a 


| retire. 
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Tue Master. Very good indeed, Miss Morris ; you can 
Miss Rockman will please come on the stage and 
finish the scene, taking the part of Portia. Mr. Buck- 
land will replace Mr. Taylor in Anéonio, and Mr. Gordon 
will play the remainder of Shylock in this scene. 


| When this is concluded, the Secretary rises and calls 
Murphy's comedy, ‘‘ Three Weeks after Marriage,” when 
Miss Rockman rises and explains that she has not per- 
Jected the study of Lady Racket, and begs to try the 
scenes at a future session of the school. ] 


Tue Master. Very good; you are excused. Are you 
up in the garden scene of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” ? 

Miss R. Yes, sir. 

Tue Master [fo Secretary]. Call that scene. [Turn- 
ing to the school.] Who can play Romeo to her Juliet ? 


[No reply comes to this question ; but Mx. VaNpERFELT, the 
tragedian, who happens to be present, rises and says, very 
kindly :] 

Mr. Van. If I can be of any assistance, it will please 
me to play the scene with the lady. 
[The offer is received with enthusiasm. ] 


Tue Master. We are much indebted to Mr. Vander- 
felt. The presence and countenance of distinguished 
actors is very grateful to us all—and doubly so when 
they assist in our work. Mr. Secretary, please to call 
Miss Cora Deane. Is she present ? 

Miss Deane. Yes, sir. 

Tue Master. After the garden scene, we will take you 
as Juliet in the potion scene. 


Miss Deane. J am afraid, sir, I don’t—— 


JSellow-students, who think her performance of this scene 
is not to be excelled by any living artist.] 


And so the session proceeds amidst rapt attention. 
For no sensation drama was ever listened to more eagerly 
than by these students, who receive from me, patiently 
and gently, the severest reproofs and corrections ; while 
their conduct to each other shows that emulation can 
exist without jealousy. The most severe punishment 
that can be administered to an artist is ridicule. After 
explaining a fault of gesture or an affectation of speech, 
if the student proves blind to the error, we have re- 
course to the torture of mimicry. This proceeding is 
doubly effective. A student witnessing this style of 
correction rarely falls into a similar fault, and the pa- 
tient, after the first painful experience, is grateful for 
the loss of what we call ‘‘a bad tooth.” Awkwardness 
on the stage is frequently caused by nefvousness, and 
is not inherent. The master of the art can easily recog- 
nize this trifling matter, and when the student asks, 
‘*What shall I do with my hands ?” I reply, ‘‘ Leave 
them at the end of your arms.’ 

The first lesson a young actor should learn is how to 
walk on the stage as if he had business there, to attend— 
not intrusively—to what is said and done, and to walk off 
again modestly, and not betraying any sense, though he 
should feel it, that he is an object of public attention. 
It he succeeds in thus being a good listener, he will have 
achieved more in his profession than many to whom he is 
condemned to listen. A drama may be composed with- 
out words. To play such a work requires more talent 
than falls to one actor or actress in a thousand. For ex- 
ample : A young widow, almost perished with hunger and 
cold, awaiting death in her garret ; three young children 
look helplessly toward her for food. She prepares a few 


round of applause from her fellow-students in front. | | bits of charcoal to light the fire, and by its help to die 
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““ WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY HANDS, MR, BOUCICAULT ?” x 
‘*LEI THEM HANG AT THE ENDS OF YOUR ARMS, MY DEAR 


with them. A neighbor gives her a small loaf of bread. 
The struggle arises whether to satisfy her own ravening 
hunger or to feed her starving babes. The mother gives 
it, piece by piece, denying her own agonizing craving, 
and ends by giving it all to her children, as she falls 
dead. Here is a tragic scene without words. It is part 
of our practice in the school to give out scenes without 
words, but in the comic vein. 
difficulty. 
language permitted. 

Let it be conceded as a fact, that no poet from Aischy- 
lus to Shakespeare has succeeded in impressing by lan- 
guage on his readers the depth of emotion produced on 
the spectator by the actor or the actress by representa- 
tion of a passion. Shakespeare observes : 


—‘*I have heard 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been so struck to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions.” 


This effect was thus attributed by him to the visible ac- 
tion. He does not pretend that such a story, told, rar- 
rated, by the fireside, has ever produced a similar result. 
He knew better. It is not to be produced by reading a 
play, which thus becomes a narrative in effect. It is by 
the magic of the action. More important is it, then, to 
study the art of acting, as distinct from what is termed 
elocution, with which some actors are overloaded. 

An elderly lady of fifty odd Winters, convoying a 
pretty girl of seventeen Springs, finds her way to my 
study. Her object is to introduce her daughter, who 
has developed a genius for the stage. 

‘“Where has the young lady appeared ?” 

‘*She has never appeared.” 

**Then, where has this genius been discovered ?” 

“On the family hearth-rug. All who have heard her 
recite have been electrified by her amazing powers. 
There can be no doubt that she is destined to outshine 
any of the popular stars. She will occupy the entire 
empyrean.” 

During this description of her merits, the young lady 
is looking round the cornice of the room, as if she were 
not concerned in the business. 


It is a test of supreme | 
Gesture and facial expression are the only | 


THE STAGE. 


‘*Elmira, my dear, you had better remove your hat. 
She will recite a piece in which——” 

“T beg your pardon, madan, if I interrupt you, but I 
cannot see what result can be arrived at by such an exhi- 
bition. However remarkable it may be, it will afford me 
no idea as to her histrionic gifts. Reciting is not acting. 
As a rule, those who recite best are unable to act. The 
better they do the one, the worse they succeed in the 
other. Your public readers make but poor actors. It is 
a different faculty.” 

“But will you listen——’ 

‘“‘If you insist——” 

‘“‘Then we understand, sir, that if she fail to impress 
you in a recitation, you may entertain hopes she may 
make an actress ?” 

‘She may get there, in spite of that excellence—and if 
we succeed in overcoming it.” 

‘* Elmira, my dear, put on your hat.” 

The indignation of their silence was oppressive as that 
mother and daughter withdrew. 

Next comes a young colored gentleman of the deepest 
dye. He astounds me by requesting to be allowed to 
join the school. He appeared both intelligent and gen- 
tlemanly. I shrewdly suspected Mr. William J. Florence, 
or some hoaxer of that ilk, was behind the gentleman 
from Africa. So I pulled a grave face, and suggested 
Othello or Zanga. 

He thought something lighter would be more suitable 
to his years. He preferred Claude Melnotte, Corbett, my 
secretary, with a gravity of which he alone is capable, 
gently reminded me that both ‘‘end men ” in that enter- 
tainment were already engaged. 

I related this incident to Palmer, assuring him the man 
could not see the monstrous absurdity of a black Claude. 
| ‘The gentleman was color-blind,” replied the man- 
| ager ; ‘‘ but,” he added, wheeling round on his revolving- 
| chair, ‘‘ here’s a Mrs. French writes to me, saying you 
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refused her application to enter the school, denying her 


a trial.” 

‘Why, the woman is sixty, and she wanted to be tried 
in Juliet !” 

‘Why did you not offer her the Nurse?” 

“‘T did think of putting a limit of age —‘ No lady need 
apply for admission who is over forty.’ ” 

‘*Did you ever know a lady who was over forty? If 
they own to more than that figure, they will have sense 


DIGGERS. 
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By G, EARN Murray. 


Soon after the discovery of gold in Australia, my 
father, who had lately sold out of the army, was ap- 
pointed to a commissionership on the gold-fields. Tuk- 
ing his family with him, he wrived in Victoria when the 
gold-fever was approaching its height. I can well re- 
member our arrival at the Bull and Mouth, which was 


enough not to apply at all. You see that stack of plays? | then the principal, if not the only, hotel in Melbourne. 


If you will read them——” 

‘‘Thank you, very much— 
no!” 

“You would find the most 
silly rubbish. I will match 
you one of those plays against 
any of your applicants, for a 
hundred dollars, half the 
stake to go to the Asylum for 
Tdiots. Well, I have sat here, 
like Matthew, at this receipt 
of custom for nearly twenty 
years. During that time I 
must have read between 5,000 
and 6,000 plays, and out of 
that heap I have not discoy- 
ered one worthy of attention.” 

‘‘Ay! but the stage has its 
fascinating episodes, and bar- 
ren as American dramatic lit- 
erature may be, you would not 
desert the field.” 

Descending from our of- 
fices, I met one of our leading 
actors. As we walked to- 
gether up Broadway, he sud- 
denly turned upon me .the 
question : ‘Why do you de- 
scend from your literary and 
artistic position, acquired ¢Ctr- 
ing half a century of success, 
to waste your time on a crowd 
of callow novices ?” 

“We were callow novices 
once. Can you not under- 
stand a love of art that sur- 
vives all personal ambition ?— 
the desire to carry its truths 
into a few minds, to save some 
principles from being entirely 
lost ? They are the collection 
of a life-time devoted to one 
object, during which I have 
laid up a fortune of experi- 
ence which must die with me, 
if I fail to give it presently 
to some one. To whom can 


“OTHELLO? NO, SAH, 


I bequeath it? Not to the buffoons, the incompetents | 


and the charlatans by whom our temples are occupied 
and our gods debauched. If I descend, as you say I do, 
from my place and rank to give it to babes, it is because 
1 find only amongst them the pure love of art for art's 
sake. Let us build up from the bottom.” 


Drarvrine nails into the sky is rather a random business. 


How mvucu pain the evils have cost us that have never 
happened ! 


What is now a fine city, rival- 
ing in beauty and splendor 
many an old European one, 
forty years ago was simply a 
double line of wooden huts 
roofed with bark, tents, and 
a galvanized-iron store or so. 
The hotel was a wooden 
structure, bark - roofed, with 
a few additions running par- 
allel, which answered for bed- 
rooms. It was here that we 
stuid on our first arrival ; 
and, as far as I can recollect, 
we did not experience much 
discomfort, after having un- 
dergone a voyage in a sailing- 
ship which lasted over four 
months. When a habitation 
had been erected in the cen- 
tre of the districts in which 
my father’s duties lay, we re- 
moved up-country some hun- 
dred miles, into the ‘‘ Bush,” 
where what was called a small 
station had been established 
for our reception. The jour- 
ney was accomplished by 
coach to within twenty miles, 
and thence by car, the bag- 
gage, furniture, etc., follow- 
ing by bullock-drays. The 
principal part of our new 
home was a wooden struct- 
ure, bark-roofed, with a ve- 
randa all round, in which were 
the dining and sitting rooms 
and also our parents’ bed- 
rooms. The kitchen, etc., 
formed a second similar sort 
of structure, and a number of 
tents, pitched in close prox- 
imity, served as a sleeping- 
room for my brothers, myself 
and the men servants of the 
station. A little farther off a 
number of huts were erected 
as stabling for the horses, etc. The situation of the es- 
tablishment was a fine one—on the banks of what was at 
times a considerable stream, and which generally had a 
fair flow of water except after very long drought. The 
country in front was open, being an extensive plain, 
through which the river found its way, with many fine 
trees here and there in the foreground, and a distant 
view of considerable hills. At the back, at little dis- 
tance, the country began to get very rough—hills covered 
with scrub and wood, getting thicker and thicker and 
more impassable the farther you went in, and comprising 
what is described in the country as the ‘‘ Bush.” Still 
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it was an enchanting country, taking it altogether, and | gets,” the last process is to collect the contents of several 


particularly so for children. There was so much to in- 
terest and amuse, without much possibility of danger or 
mischief. As we boys grew older we began to wander 
farther from home, and eventually came upon a small 
colony of diggers. We were, of course, much interested 
in their work, and were soon friends with them. We had 
scarcely seen a human being in the course of a year, 
other than our own small circle ; and the sight of young 
children was pleasing enough to these rough diggers, 


slides and ledges in the interior of the cradle, over which 


| all the small gravel and water have passed, and in which 


who had probably seen reither woman nor child for | 


years. 
their rough exterior. We explored their mines, and soon 
learned to take part in what was being done. 

Before we had settled at Loddon, there had been a sus- 
picion that gold was to be found in the * gully,” or val- 
ley, in which our station was situated, and several mines 
and abandoned, noth- 
ing having apparently been found. My elder brother 
and myself, when we had seen how to set to work, de- 
scended some of these old mines, and pushed the work 
further, with the result of finding gold in small quan- 
tities. 


had been sunk by “‘ prospectors ” 


We tried most of them, but did not find sufficient to | 


They were good-hearted sort of fellows beneath 


encourage us to go on working at either ; still enough to | 


set us up in tools. 
in several directions round the old holes, with the hope 
The work was not very difficult, and 
required few tools. The holes we made were about six 
feet long and three feet wide. Having marked out a 
ss of fifty feet square by placing pegs in the four 


of striking a vein. 


claim ” 
corners, we began the hole in the centre, and set to work 
in real digger fashion—one digging, the other resting. 
Even the surface required to be picked, the ground was 
Rut the chance of finding gold is a 
IT know that 


so hard and dry. 
great stimulus to exertion even in children. 


it was to me, young as I was. 


We then began sinking new mines | 


I worked away there, turn 


and turn about with my brother, until we had got down | 


five six feet. 
hauling purposes. We had found a wooden one left by 
the other miners, which we soon turned to satisfactory 
account, and proceeded to work away as before, the one 
resting on top, pulling up the débris—‘‘ mullock” we 
call it—in buckets, one up, one down, and so on until 
we had sunk in a few days some forty to fifty feet. So 
far there was no need for timbering, the ground being 
sufficiently hard and firm to render it unnecessary., At 
last we came to what is called the ‘* bottom ”— that is, to 
where a kind of pipe-clay begins. It is on this pipe-clay 
that the gold is found. About an inch of the top gravel 
and an inch of the clay, called ‘‘ wash-dirt,” is collected 
and deposited in a separate heap, for future treatment. 
If the gold is plentiful, it can be easily seen shining as 
you turn this wash-dirt over with the shovel ; but to get 
it all out, the stuff had to be carried or wheeled down to 
the river-side and thrown into a tub, where the clay is all 
washed and puddled out. During this process another 
opportunity of looking for gold occurs, as you gently lift 
up one side of the tub, to let the water run off, with an 


or 


Then we had to erect a windlass for | 


all the gold has been arrested. This is all put into a tin 
dish, carefully shaken with water to send the gold to 
the bottom, and then the gravel is washed away and the 
gold shaken down time after time, until nothing remains 
but the pure gold at the bottom, in a rim made to arrest 
it. By this time you can form an accurate idea of your 
find. 

The gold we found was in pieces of all shapes and 
Some of it as fine as a pin’s point—mere specks— 
ranging up to bits of one, two and three pennyweights, 
on to larger pieces of one and two ounces on rare occa- 


sizes. 


sions. Most of it was smooth and free from any foreign 
substance. Blanche Barkly and Welcome Nuggets, the 


two largest found in the colony, are very rare ; but their 
is always the possibility of finding a rival to either. 

If the bottom is satisfactory in its yield, the hole is 
sunk another three feet, and horizontal excavations are 
made first at either end, leaving the wash-dirt at the ton, 
which is picked down afterward and treated as before, 
and so on as long as the mine pays. Timber props and 
small trucks on wheels are used, if the mine continues to 
pay, when necessary in the ‘ drives.” 

In mining their exists always the element of chance, 
which is so attractive and exciting to most of the human 
race; and in the kind of gold-mining in which we were 
engaged there is probably the most excitement of all. As 
we descenced down, down, how naturally we speculated 
on what would be the reward of our labors when we got 
to the bottom, and how the excitement and energy in- 
creased when we first struck the pick in the soft pipe- 
clay. 

We had already sunk seven or eight mines with varying 
In some we had found gold in quantities sufti- 
cient to pay regular miners ; others were so-called ‘‘ duf- 
fers,” and worthless. We had realized enough to set our- 
selves up in regular miner costume—a wide-awake hat, 


success, 


red shirt or ‘‘jumper,” and corduroy trousers—and had 


supplied ourselves with abundant tools and implements, 


| . ° 
even to a forge to sharpen our picks out on—more, in- 


| formed by a bend in the river. 


up-and-down movement, causing little waves, which ex- | 
pose the bright metal shining among the gravel at the | 
| and sent up all but the wash-dirt, into which the first 


If there are any large pieces, you pick them 
When all the clayis washed out, the next 


bottom. 
out at 
process begins. 
a kind of cradle, on the top of which machine is a sieve, 
which detains all the large stones and lumps; while his 


once, 


One shovels the contents of the tub into | 


deed, than we required. Still we worked away. There 
was always the chance of finding a large nugget or a rich 
vein, and the hope of making a ‘‘ pile,” the great ambi- 
tion of all diggers. We had tried all the likely places in 
the neighborhood of the old prospecting claims without 
a big find, but there still remained a sort of large island, 
As this island was gener- 
ally under water in flood-time, we had avoided the risk 
of losing our tools, and had not sunk there, and it had 
probably been neglected by the prospectors also on this 
account ; but as it lay in a very probable direction for 
the principal deposit to lie hidden, judging from our 
former experiments, we resolved to sink a shaft, espe- 
cially, too, as we did not expect to have to sink more than 
twenty-five or thirty feet. We were soon putting our 
resolve into execution, and had got down some twenty- 
five feet when I took my turn below. I had not been 
down more than half an hour, when I struck the wel- 
come pipe-clay a foot or so deeper. I soon cleared up 


blow of my pick brought up a large piece of gold of the 
size of my thumb. I was soon convinced that we had 


| struck gold in large deposits, and conveyed the welcome 


mate rocks the cradle with one hand, pouring water with | 


the other plentifully over the stuff as it is put on. 


The | 


news to my mate. We had the wash-dirt up iu great 
haste ; and after picking out several of the largest bits 
we could see, we soon washed out upward of a pound- 


stones being thus dealt with and looked over for ‘‘nug- | weight of beautiful pure gold, worth $19.38 an ounce. 
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This was indeed a find for two youngsters under eleven 
years of age. 
out of the question, and we even slipped out of our tents 
at night to work down the mine. We worked very hard 
for some days, and nights too, and had collected six or 
seven pound-weight of gold, when we agreed that it was 
time to dispose of it. As our father was setting off on an 


official journey to the nearest town, we thought it a good | 


| turned over, from attempting to stand up. 
We were so excited over it that rest was | 


opportunity for one of us to go with him, to sell the gold | 


at the bank there, and my brother accordingly went on 
this important mission. I was much too restless and ex- 
cited to remain idle in the meantime, so I went down the 
mine to work by myself. It was toward the end of Sum- 


mer, and although the weather was hot and sultry, there | 


had been no rain, andI had no thought of danger. I 
was too excited to think of anything but the gold. 
I could get on very well by myself, as we had made con- 
siderable drives, and I could heap up the dédris for haul- 
ing up when my brother returned. I was therefore fully 


occupied underground, picking out here and there small | 


nuggets of gold, and the time passed very quickly. I 
had reason to move to the bottom of the shaft, and no- 
ticed that it was raining ; but I did not attach much im- 
portance to the fact, and went on with my occupation 
until I thought it about time to look for my brother. 
Thad collected some nice nuggets to show him, and I 
wanted to know the result of his journey. I had begun 
clambering up the shaft, holding on by the rope made 
fast to the windlass-support, and putting a foot in a notch 
first on one side of the mine and then on the other, when 


a strange, moaning noise fell upon my ears, which I knew | 


to indicate that the river was in flood. This was decid- 


edly unpleasant intelligence, as my home lay on the op- | 


posite side of the river to our mine, and I had no means 
of crossing in flood-time ; still, I was not very anxious, 
for I could easily shift for myself even if I could not get 
home. On emerging from the pit I began to get thor- 
oughly frightened, for I saw that I was completely sur- 
rounded by a raging torrent, which was rapidly rising, 
and in which trees and logs and all sorts of things were 
being carried away at a tremendous rate. I stood on the 
bank of gravel piled around the mine, and surveyed my 
position, but could see no hope of escape. I knew that 
after rain on the mountains these floods came down very 
rapidly ; and there had evidently been very heavy rain, 
and the water would soon be far over where I was stand- 
ing, although the refuse from the mine had made a con- 
siderable bank around me. There was no prospect of 
help from home, as there was no means of getting to me, 
even if they had known my situation, for we had no boats 
of any kind. All this time the water was still rising, and 
roaring in a most horrifying manner as it swept past me, 
every now and then showing fresh powers of destruction, 
in the shape of huge trees torn by force from their roots 
by the mad water. I was hardly ten years of age at this 
period, so I may be excused for being thoroughly fright- 
ened ; and, indeed, I shall never forget my terror. Iwas 
still hoping against hope for some means of release, 
when, at the back of the mound of gravel and close to 
the mine, I noticed the large tub which we used for 
gold-washing purposes. I had rolled it up the day be- 
fore from the river, to tighten up the hoops in my spell 
of leisure, and to be near my brother in the mine at the 
same time, in case he called me from below. Thee were 
also two high stilts, which I used for crossing the river 
on ordinary occasions. The water was by this time up to 
the mine; so, without a moment’s further delay, I got 
into the tub, armed with one of the stilts. I was soon 
swept away, and at the outset had a close shave of being 


I had to sit 
down in the bottom, with my head and shoulders above, 
and my stilt grasped with both hands. As soon as I was 
in the main current, I went off at tremendous and most 
alarming speed, at one moment whirling round and 
round, and at the next banged against a tree or other ob- 
ject, and almost shaken to pieces ; but still I kept afloat. 
My stilt served at times to ward off approaching objects, 
and I thought that £ might use it to push off to shore 
with, when I could find anything to shove against, iz 
calmer water. My terror had a good deal subsided by 
this time, for I knew that it was a question of avoiding 
an upset; but I was wildly excited, for, dangerous as 
my position was, my headlong career down-stream was 
not entirely without its fascination, if I could only keep 
afloat. This was my danger ; for although I could pad- 
dle about fairly well in smooth water, I was far from 
swimmer enough to battle with this rapid stream, ever 
for a few minutes. The worst, however, was now over, as 
the water had spread over an immense plain, and I had 
drifted out of the main stream ; but I was far from safe 


| yet, as night was almost at hand, and I had been swept 


many miles from home, and I might easily drift again 
into the main current. Still, I was able to try my stilt as 
a paddle. It was not successful as a means of progression, 
used in this way, as it sent me spinning round and round, 
and did not move me in the direction I desired to go. 
I had the comfort, however, to notice that I had crossed 
over to the right side of the river, on which my home lay. 
I next tried to take soundings with the stilt, and was 
overjoyed to find that I could touch the ground, and, 
after numerous whirls and turns, I at length reached the 
shore, and rolled my tub out of harm’s way. I was not 
a moment too soon on land, for darkness set in, with the 
usual celerity of the country, directly afterward, and I 
had to abandon all hope of getting home for the night. 
I had, therefore, at once to set about making a resting- 
place. Moving on to some higher ground, far enough 
away from the water, I soon built a shelter in the form 
of the ‘‘mia-mia” used by the aborigines, and as I was 
unwilling to easily part with my tub, which had been of 
so great service to me, I rolled it up and placed it on the 
top, upside-down, by way of finish to my roof, in case of 
more rain, in exactly the reverse manner to which Diog- 
enes utilized a similar vessel. I had some matches with 
me, for use in the mine, with Which I was luckily able to 
get alight, so that I soon kindled a fire opposite my hut; 
but I had to go supperless to bed. I was so completely 
tired out with my day’s work and subsequent advent- 
ure, that I soon fell into a deep sleep, in my little den, 
on a bed of wattle and bracken opposite my fire. I was 
awake by daylight, and lost little time in making my way 
home, to relieve the minds of my anxious friends, and to 
relate my wonderful adventures. I also had the pleasure 
of exhibiting to my brother, after all, the nuggets I had 
found, the procuring of which had been so nearly fatal to 
me. I had carefully preserved them, and not thrown 
them out as ballast, like the unfortunate man in his voy- 
age across Africa in a balloon. 

Thus ended my gold-digging experience. The mine 
was under water for months afterward, and in the mean- 
time my father was taken dangerously ill, and had to be 
removed to Melbourne, where he died shortly afterward. 
I was sent to England to be civilized and educated, and 
therefore I have not had a chance of seeking for the re- 
mainder of the gold which I knew was left in the mine ; 
but I shall have much pleasure in affording full infor- 
mation as to locality, etc., to any of my readers, in re- 
ward for taking up so much of their time. 
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THE POET GRAY. 


Gray’s was, in many ways, a melancholy life (writes 
Arthur Benson, his latest critic). His vitality was low, 
and such happiness as he enjoyed was of a languid kind. 
Physically and emotionally he was unfit to cope with re- 
alities, and this, though he never felt the touch of some 
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doubt the first of living English poets; and he took no 
kind of pleasure in it. He was horrified to find him- 
self a celebrity ; he refused to be poet laureate; he re- 
fused honorary degrees ; when at Cambridge, the young 
scholars are said to have left their dinners to see him as 
he passed in the street; it was a sincere pain to him. 
William Cowper counterbalanced his fits of unutterable 
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of the most crushing evils that humanity sustains. He | 


was never poor, he was never despised, he had many de- 
voted friends; but, on the other hand, he had a wretched 
and diseased constitution, he suffered from all sorts of 
prostrating complaints, imaginary insolences, violent an- 
tipathies, want of sympathy. Fame such as is rarely ac- 
corded to man came to him ; he was accepted as without 


melancholy by his hours of tranquil serenity over tea- 
| cups, muffins and warm coal-fires, with the curtains drawn 

close. Johnson enlivened his boding depression by tyr- 

annizing over an adoring circle. But Gray’s only com- 
| pensations were his friends. Any one who knows Gray’s 
| letters to and about his young friend Bonstetten knows 
' how close and warm it is possible for friendship to be. 
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AN ARTIFICIAL FATE. 
BY 
CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE, 
AUTHOR OF * THE MAN OvuTsipe,”’ * His MISSING 
Years,” Etc., Etc. 


PART I—A MURDER MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER IY. 


A DEAD MAN’S ORDER}. 

Tuey carried Edwin Elveys home in the 
early morning. They laid him in his great 
parlor —the parlor where his daughter had 
given her troth-plight only the evening before 
—and in which Ralph Grantley had scorned 
and defied him. There was no need to dark- 
en this room for the reception of the man whe 
had been the light of this house; some care- 
ful servant had closely curtained and shut- 
tered it, after young Grantley had gone for his 
eventful walk and Etta had retired to her - 
own room ; and no tardy hands had yet found Te ae ae ae prin po pthe agpen ath te roy mae. 
time to let in the light of morning, before they MANY MILES ONCE MORE,” 
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! 
came slowly down the path, along the lane, through the | 


meadows, across the bridge over the river, and on up 
the dusty street—bringing the master home. 


The frightened servants could do little, at first, and | 


only ran hither and thither, wriaging their hands and 
weeping. There was no doubt that Edwin Elveys had 
been a much-loved man among those with whom he had 
come in daily contact, and that he would be genuinely 
mourned, 

Kind neighbors took immediate control, directing the 
servants in the doing of those things which were neces- 
sary. The proper authorities took the preliminary steps 
looking to the holding of an inquest, which was to be de- 
layed, indeed, only until Etta should return. Mr. Grant- 


ley, by general consent, was intrusted with the task of 


finding the daughter of the dead man, telling her of her 
terrible bereavement, and seeing to getting her home 
as speedily as possible. 

The carrying out of Mr. Ralph Grantley’s self-invited 
task took much time, cost much money, and demauded 
of him a most remarkable amount of adroitness and 
ingenuity. He was determined to tell Etta himself, and 
face to face with her, if possible, the loss which had be- 
fallen her. 
her speedily, and to send to operators, conductors, ticket- 
agents, hotel-men, and others, warning telegrams, for- 
bidding them to tell her anything, or to allow others to 
do so. 

He located her, at last, late in the afternoon, at a little 
out-of-the-way place, where there was a lake, some woods, 
and «a small and inconvenient hotel or two, all to serve as 
an excuse for any one who might choose to go there for a 
few days or weeks in the summer-time, under the deln- 
sion that they would be happier and more comfortable 
there than they could be at home. 

‘*Come to your father at once. I meet at junction,” 
was the telegram he sent ; and then he took the first train 
to go to her. She had changed cars a half-dozen times, 
or so, in order to reach the place to which she had gone, 
and he was not at all sure how far he could go before he 
must stop and wait for the train on which she would 
come. And no matter. He knew he would have plenty 
of time in which to study time-tables while on the road. 
And he told himself, over and over again, that the longer 
it took to settle all the questions, the better—that the 
more his mind could be diverted from the terrible errand 
en which he was going, the better he could do that errand 
when he met the orphaned girl. ' 

“Coming. Telegraph particulars. Is papa sick or 
hurt ?” was the answer the conductor brought him, be- 
fore he had gone many miles. The first word was all he 


needed ; it was a great satisfaction to him to get it. I | 


suppose he convinced himself that it was best to let the 
rest of the message remain unnoticed. 
did not answer it. 

It was already night, and the moonlight was flooding 
the valleys and glorifying the hills, when Ralph’s train 
stopped at the last station he dared reach in his journey. 
His train should, according to the time-card, pass the 
train which was bringing Etta at a little place where 
there was nothing more than a water-tank, a switch and 
a side-irack ; neither train would come to a stop for mor 
than thirty seconds there, if both happened to be on 
time. Indeed, if the train bringing Etta was not late, 


ho had less than ten minutes to wait before he would see | 


her. 

Grantley walked nervously up and down the platform 
while he waited. It was cooler there than in the close 
and ill-ventilated waiting-room, and besides, that room 


| all quite vague and uncertain. 


This made it an absolute necessity to find | 


| most men would have found necessary. 


At any rate, he | 


| he had been to her, and she to him, 
| love he had won, the hot-house flower of passion which had 


te 
life long. 
| life sweet because of its beauty and fragrance, but which 
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contained two or three persons who were waiting for the 
train, and le wished to be alone. 

There was something inexpressibly sad in the moon- 
light ; it reminded him of the moonlighted room where 
he had stood with Etta only a few hours—less than 


twenty-four of them—ago. Only twenty-four hours ? 


It seemed like years —like ages ! 


‘* What would tro years have been ?” he muttered ; “or, 


possibly, thre e a 


And ten minutes to wait! Ten minutes! It seemed 
to put the meeting with his sweetheart far off into the 
unknown and unimagined future. He felt as though the 
length of time made the prospect of ever meeting her at 
He caught himself plan- 
ning what he would do between now and then, scheming 
how he might most easily and pleasantly kill the time, 
and leisurely putting off for future consideration certain 
intrusive questions as to what he should say and do when 
he came to mect her. Ido not doubt that some of my 
readers have found their own minds playing such tricks 
with their ideas of time, in some of the great crises of 
life. 

‘‘Tam sorry—sorry—sorry-——” said the young man, 
moodily, to himself, walking in the shadows, and break 
ing off-—from spoken words to silent thought — just 
there. 

But, a half-minute later, in the moonlixht, he mut 
tered : ‘‘It—it is better for me! Two—years! Or 
three !” 

And there was a sudden, far-away rumble, a sliarp 
whistle, the heavy thender of rolling wheels, the liss of 
the air from the brakes, and the last car flashed by him 
to stop a score of feet beyond where he stood 
him, closely pressed against the window-pane, the pile 
and tear-stained face of the girl that he loved more than 
anything else in the world. 

He was in the car and by her side in less tine tha 
gut the train 
was already rushing forward again, at a great speed, 


—~showineg 


| seeming to devour both space and the night. [He reached 


her side. He looked at her—down into her face. Sli 
looked at him—up into his eyes. And he knew, all at 
onee, the futility of all his plans for making her pain 
easy to bear ; he knew, as he had not dimly guessed, tlic 
magnitude of the task he had undertaken. He could no 
more face this woman, her eyes full of trust, though elo- 
quent with a speechless dread—face her and lie to her 

or even equivocate and delay—than he could have stopped 


the hurrying earth in its orbit. He could no more keep 


| the truth out of his face, out of his moist eyes, off his 


quivering lips, away from his pale cheeks and brow— 
than he could have turned the whirling world back one 
revolution, turned Time back one day, and given his 
promised bride her living and loving father back again ! 

He knew, too, so suddenly that it was a revelation to 
him, how much this girl had loved her father—how much 
He saw how far the 


blossomed in her heart for him at his commands, fell 
short of the strong affection for her father, which had 
grown consciously in every fibre of her being her whole 
One—his—was like a rare flower which makes 


a cold breath may blast or a rude wind break. The 
other love—her father’s—was sure and strong and deep- 
rooted as is the evergreen which grows on the precipice, 
braves the tempest, defies the avalanche, and holds the 
lightning as only a rather rough and boisterous friend. 

He knew. instinctively, what this girl had lost. If he 
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could have known it sooner, if he could have understood | 


it only one short day ago, I think he would have stepped 
out from his hiding-place in the lonely valley, have taken 
Edwin Elveys frankly by the hand, have asked his par- 
don for some hasty words he had said—and have seen 
him safely home to his own door! The most pathetic 
truth in life is the fact that regret cannot reach help- 
fully into the past—the fact that God never allows even 


the veriest bungler in the game of destiny to take back | 


a move, and try twice ! 

‘‘Is my father sick ?”’ asked Etta Elveys. That was 
her question—a natural one, perhaps ; certainly a falter- 
ing and hesitating one. She had looked into his eyes; 
he had looked into hers ; and so she knew her father was 
not sick, and he knew she knew it. 

‘‘No,” said Grantley, and his voice choked and he 
could say no more. 

‘* Hurt ?” 

He only shook his head. 

‘*Not—not dead ?” 

That was the question ; a question with an undertone 
of mad appeal in it—as though her stricken heart chal- 


lenged this man who had said he loved her to prove the | 


truth of his assertion, now, by saying ‘‘ No !” 
’ « . 5 


That was the question, and yet it was not a question. | 


Nor was it, in spite of what I have written, in any true 
sense either a challenge or an appeal. 
her father was dead, and her knowledge showed in her 
eyes and sounded in her voice ; she was no surer—hope 
was no less—when he had said, brokenly and slowly, 
‘Yes, Etta, he is dead.” 


She knew that | 
| walk, 
| that. 
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“Tt—it wasn't accident, Etta; it was—was ns 

She looked at him in big-eyed amazement for a mo- 
ment or two. 

‘“‘Murder ?” she whispered, harshly ; ‘‘surely it could 
not have been murder ?” 

“Tt was murder ; there is no question of that,” he said, 
gravely. 

Her head settled down upon his shoulder again, slowly 
and heavily, and she rode in utter silence for many, many 
miles once more. It was not until long afterward that he 
learned that she was senseless during all that long time ; ~ 
he will probably never know how near he came to haying 
a dead woman to carry home, that night, to her dead 
father. 

She regained consciousness, at last, and her lover did 
not know that she had lost it. 

‘*Murdered ! murdered ! murdered !” she repeated again 
and again, with a weary and pathetic reiteration of this 
incredulous protest ; ‘‘murdered !—and he hadn't an 
enemy in the world, so far as I know !” 

When she had grown calmer, Grantley told her the 


| story of Stephen Ward’s discovery, of the finding of her 


father—just as the boy had said, of the carrying him 


| home, and of all that had been done looking toward the 


inquest and the funeral. He described minutely the ap- 
pearance of the dead man, and the locality where he was 
found. But he said nothing regarding his own night- 
The time will come when he will surely regret 
He has not lived long enough to fully appreciate 


| the wisdom of that legal formula which binds a man to 


/add to the sum of “the truth” 


She made him no answer to that, not then ; she only | 


looked up into his face for one swift, sweet, mad mo- 
ment. Then she looked down. He put his arm about 
her. Her head settled upon his shoulder. 


And they | 


rode so, for miles, with the moonlight falling coldly upon | 


the Summer landscape, through which the train seemed 
to fly—and almost rivaling the bright car-lights within. 


Ah, life | life !—and death/ In a world where the one is | 


as true as the other, and where the latter is inevitable, 


| oped little or nothing that was new. 


how much difference twenty-four hours may make in the | 


color and texture of moonlight—even to lovers whose 
lives have not strayed beyond the reach of one another's 
arms ! 

They rode thus until it was time to change cars. Once 
settled in the other train, she seemed to arouse from the 
agonized apathy in which she had been for so long. 
began to talk—to question—to put her lover on the rack ! 


and ‘‘nothing but the 
truth ” that further valuable quantity—‘‘ the whole truth.” 

The lovers arrived home in due season. The hour was 
late, very late, of course. They took Etta to the dead 
man’s side, and did not attempt to hinder her wild ex- 
pressions of grief. Worn out by sorrow and excitement, 
she found the blessing of a few hours of sleep before the 
morning came, 

The inquest was held in the early morning. It devel- 
talph Grantley 
told substantially the same story he had told Etta, and, 
so far as his narrative of what had taken place between 


| the last time he had seen Edwin Elveys alive, in his own 


She | 


‘What ailed papa ?” she asked ; ‘‘and when did he— | 


he—when did the end come ?” 
‘He was found dead this morning.” 


‘Found dead this morning? And I hurrying away | 


from home as fast as steam could carry me! Oh, papa, 
papa, little you thought, when you gave me permission, 
yesterday afternoon, to go away for as long a time as I 
pleased, how soon and how sad my home-coming would 
be! Home-coming ? Home ? Home without papa? He 
found dead, and I away ? But—but—it might have been 
that I should have found him myself, if I had been at 
home. I think ‘iat would have killed me !” 

‘* He wasn’t found at home, Etta ; he was found out on 
the prairie, beyond the river, and ‘i 

‘What do the doctors say caused it ? 
him the sort of man to die of heart-disease, or ‘4 

‘*His death was not the result of disease, darling ; 
was killed.” 

‘Killed ? My papa killed ? 
there any reasonable explanation for the accident ?—any 
valid excuse for it ?” 


he 


| ably be expected to tell. 
How did it happen? Is | 


house, and the time he went over, with many others, to 
find him dead on the lonely prairie, he told nothing 
more, . 

Etta Elveys was questioned but little. 


She had spent 
| most of the evening prior to her father’s death in the 


parlor at her home. Mr. Grant!ey was with her. 
was engaged to marry Mr. Grautley. Her father ap- 
proved of the engagement. She had setn nothing in 
his actions to indicate either worry or fear. He had 
been in the room with Mr. Grantley and herself the 


She 


evening before he was killed, but only for a few min- 
+ utes. 
| They had occupied the room across the hall from the 
| one in which she had received the call of Mr. Grantley. 


He had had several gentlemen friends with him. 


She believed Mr. Grantley went before her father’s guests 
did. She had gone to her room almost immediately, 
and had not seen her father alive since she saw him in 
the presence of Mr. Grantley. No; she was nct much 


| acquainted with her father’s business affairs ; but he had 
I didn't think 


not had an enemy in the world—so fur as she knew! 
That was what she told. It was about all she told. It 
was all she was asked, and about all she could reason- 
The one unfortunate fact in 
the case was that it fell very, very short of what she 
might have told! 
The three gentlemen who had played whist with Mr. 
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Elveys were questioned closely and sharply. 
could let in no light on the subject. Mr. Elveys had 
seemed in his usual spirits. two remarks had 
been made, on their way home, regarding his kindly 
good-nature. 
the whist-table ; they went there early ; they came away 
late ; and Mr. Elveys was absent from the room for only 
a very few minutes. 

The servants were not all examined. 
tified were unable to give the authorities any assistance 
“whatever. 


One or 


So the coroner's verdict repeated, once more, the old- 
. . . . | 
time, weary formula which has confessed human igno- | 


rance and crucified human hopes so many times in the 
past, and will so many times in the future: Hon. Edwin 
Elveys came to his death by a pistol-shot fired by some 
person to the jury unknown! 

Mr. Elveys was buried at the expiration of three days. 
With Etta left utterly alone in the world, save for her 
lover, the most prominent men in Riverdell—the men 
whose opinions were original, and who also swayed and 
molded the opinions of others—Mr. Black, the banker 
—Dr. Gray, the physician—and Rev. White, the clergy- 
man — insisted that Ralph Grantley should go with 
Etta through the ordeal of the funeral exercises, and 
that the rest of the Grantley family should attend as 
mourners. It may be that this was unprecedented. No 
matter. It seemed singularly appropriate. And River- 
dell people were in the habit of doing much as they 
pleased —that is, much as Mr. Black, Dr. Gray and 
Rev. William White pleased—and so this was done as 
they wished. Had Etta Elveys been the wedded wife 


of Ralph Grantley, he and his family would have had 


the seats, and taken the parts, in the same ceremonies 
of Edwin Elveys’s burial, which they did take. 

A week before, there would have been a fourth man 
for Black, Gray and Rev. White to consult with. But 
now —they could only do as they believed he might 
have wished it done. 

Some days passed after the funeral. Etta insisted on 
remaining in her old home, in spite of its loneliness. 
The servants were brave, sensible, loyal, and not unwill- 
ing to stay there in her service. And, turn by turn, Mrs. 
Black, Mrs. Gray and Mrs. White remained with her at 
night. . 

During the day-times, the banker, the doctor, the 
clergyman and the young lover, sometimes’ accompanied 
by the young lady herself, and occasionally by Jéhn 
Grautley, Ralph’s father, looked over the papers in Edwin 
Elveys’s house and office. They were looking for the will 
they felt sure so good a lawyer as Mr. Elveys would have 
left. But they found nothing of the sort. Is it true that 
the very men who so frequently urge upon others the 
proper legal steps necessary for the disposition of prop- 
erty after death are themselves likely to be careless and 
forgetful ? 

They found some indications, among lis papers, of a 
mystery in the life of the dead man—thongh all they 
found left everything vague and intangible. They found 
half-completed records of business transactions which 
had been closed long ago, and memoranda of investments 
the profits of which he had long since spent, or the losses 
of which had been paid in years past and forgotten. 
Some of the searchers began to think that Hon. Edwin 
Elveys might have been careless, so far as his own per- 
sonal business was concerned, and to wonder, as they 
opened each new drawer, or explored each new pigeon- 
hole, what they would find next. But, after all, is there 
one of them all who is not like him? Where will you 


But they j 


They had made a long evening of it at | 


Those who tes- | 
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find the man who would not finish some documents, re- 
arrange and classify others, and bura many more—if he 
knew he would be killed within twenty-four hours ? 

No will was found. The only thing that seemed of im- 
portance was a letter addressed to Etta. And she had 
opened it in silence—and had kept silence afterward. 
**Tt throws no light on his death,” was all she had said 
regarding it. Poor girl! She might well have said that 
it threw no light on anything ! 

Only the doctor and the clergyman, besides herself, had 
been present when it was found. That had been the very 
day after the funeral. Laid in plain sight, in a small 
open compartment of the dead man’s desk, a large en- 
velope, plainly addressed to Etta Elveys, could not, in 
the very nature of things, remain long undiscovered. 
It was strange, if anything at all in the whole matter 
must be called that, that it was not found sooner than 
it was. 

It was the clergyman who found it. He handed it 
directly to Etta. She opened it at once. It was certainly 
short; and she had said, regarding it, only what I have 
written above. 

The search for a will having been found unavailing, 
the three men who ruled Riverdell had proposed that 
John Grantley be appointed administrator of the Elveys 
estate, and the necessary preliminary steps had been 
taken. Etta would have preferred having Ralph himself 
appointed, and did not hesitate to express herself to that 
effect ; and I think Ralph was inclined to agree with her, 
and to be disappointed at the choice made by Black and 
Gray and White. He undoubtedly shrank from some of 
the responsibilities of the position, however, and recog- 
nized his youth and lack of experience ; perhaps, too, he 
had an idea that it might be as well, all things consid- 
ered, to cordially support the triumvirate of Riverdell— 
instead of suffering the humiliation of being beaten by 
them. In the end, and in fact, he knew that he would 
be the one to assist Etta in the work which must be done. 
So he tried to be content, said he was, and almost be- 
lieved he told the truth. 

And the three men who had managed the matter, much 
as they found means for managing most matters in River- 
dell, quite misunderstood the thoughts of Ralph Grant- 
ley, regarded him as a very fine and thoroughly sensible 
young man, and considered Etta Elveys much more 
fortunate than so foolish and headstrong a girl deserved 
to be. : 

Dr. Gray, having carefully considered the matter, be- 
lieved that Ralph Graxtley should know of the letter Etta 
had had— unless he already did—and believed it his duty 
to tell him. 

“Tt might have been something written long before— 
some note telling her he should be absent from dinner, 
or something of that sort. It may be the necessity for 
sending it to her by a servant was obviated by her return 
from a ride, a drive, or from making calls. It may be 
he slipped it into his desk, and forgot all about it.” 

That was the answer young Grantley made when he 
had listened to the doctor’s story. He tried to appear at 
ease. He hoped he did. He almost made himself be- 
lieve he did. Since he had heard nothing from Etta 
regarding the note, and since some days had already 
elapsed since it was found, he tried to assure himself that 
it could have been nothing of importance. But, try as 
hard as he would, he could not convince himself that it 
was old, trivial, meaningless. The doctor had planted 
in his heart the seeds of jealousy—jealousy of the power 
of a dead man. Nor was that all—nor the worst. The 
doctor's words could not fail to compel him to think of 


HECTOR TIED TO THE CHARIOT OF ACHILLES. 


HECTOR TIED TO THE CHARIOT OF ACHILLES,—FROM THE GROUP BY ETTORE XIMENES. 
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the scene in the parlor of Edwin Elveys’s house, the { 


evening of the night in which Edwin Elveys died ; they 
could do no less than bring vividly before him his own 
fateful walk into the country on that self-same night. If 
he had anything to tell—anything he is ever willing to 
say to Etta regarding that walk of his— anything that he 


is willing she should ever know—why did he not tell her | 
when her head was on his shoulder, and his arm about | 


her waist, the night he met her and brought her home ? 
If there is anything to be told, by either one of them— 
or by any one else—regarding what passed between the 
father and the lover, why was it not better to have told it 
at the inquest ? Is there any future possible for them, 
in which, under God’s providence, it will be less hard to 
speak than it would have been then ? 

“Your theory might be right,” replied Dr. Gray, ‘‘ but 
for one thing. Indeed, it was the first thought which 
occurred to me.” 

“And what is the one thing which makes it impossi- 
ble ?” 


‘“‘This: I made up my mind that there must be some | 


way in which to determine whether the letter was written 
shortly before the death of Edwin Elveys, or recently. 
And I examined the room with that thought in mind. 
And I found, in his waste-basket, on top of all the rest of 
its contents, a sheet of paper on which was written, in 
Mr. Elveys’s handwriting, the words : ‘My Dear Etta.’ A 
drop of ink had fallen upon the paper, and formed a blot 
which spoiled it. So Mr. Elveys had evidently thrown it 
away.” 

“But what of that ? 
most certain that Mr. Elveys recently wrote his letters at 


his office in the village. He might have written the letter | 


to his daughter several days ago, and the spoiled sheet 
still be the topmost thing in his waste-basket.” 

“Yes. ButIam not done. Just below it was a news- 
paper, not twelve hours old at the time he died!” 

That seemed to settle the matter. Neither one of the 
two men had anything more to say. But it left Ralph 


filled with a feverish and maddening desire to know the | 


contents of the letter. 

The authorities had done everything which seemed 
possible. The scene of the murder had been thoroughly 
examined. ‘Large rewards had been offered. It was sus- 
pected that one or two detectives, stimulated by the hope 
of earning some of the rewards, had been among the 


~ strangers who had visited Riverdell, and who had looked | 


over the scene of the tragedy and listened to whdt the 
citizens had to say. 


some of that class of men who make the detection of 


crime a profession, they had found the problem too difii- | 
They had departed and had made no | 


cult for solution. 
sign. 

Etta Elveys was the first to suggest that a regular de- 
tective, the best man that money could hire in any one 


of the great cities, should be employed to look into the | 
case. She regretted her father’s death, and mourned him | 


sincerely, but a peculiarly vigorous resentment regarding 
the way in which he had died appeared to be the most 
characteristic feeling she possessed. She was not con- 
tented to let the work the authorities had done be final. 
She was not willing to allow the murder of her father to 


become one of those unsolvable mysteries of which there | 


are, alas! so many in the world. She had a vindictive 
wish, quite apart from and superior to her sense of jus- 
tice, to hunt down the guilty one—and have life for life. 
Ralph strongly combated her suggestion. 
“It is no case for a detective,” he said, firmly. ‘‘ What 


That proves nothing. Iam al- | 


If common suspicion was correct, if | 
Riverdell had actually been honored by the presence of | 


FATE. 


can any man do more than has been done? No detect- 
ive is gifted with the powers of omniscience, ” 

| Nevertheless, had he not been too proud, I think he 
| would have asked Etta how she would like to have a de- 
| tective learn of the conversation between her father and 
| himself in that late hour when the shadow of death was 
already closing down about him. And, if she had then 
asked how any detective could have the power to learn 
such a thing, I fear he would have said that which would 
have indicated that his remark about ‘‘ omniscience ” was 
inconsistent bravado. But he said nothing of this sort 
to her; he said nothing of seeing her father pass by his 
hiding-place so short a time before his death. He only 
strongly combated her desire for a detective’s aid. 

Did I say he was too proud to speak ? Perhaps I was 
wrong. It may be that his conviction of the stern and 
honest humility of Etta Elveys was the strongest reason 
for his silence; he knew that she, warned of the danger 
of speaking, would scorn silence—and, taking the chance 
of being misunderstood, and the risk of worse, would tell 
all she knew. 

White and Gray and Black—yes, and Ralph Grantley’s 
father, too—supported and encouraged Etta in her wishes. 
So the discussion did not last long. It was soon decided 
that a detective should be employed. And when they 
asked Ralph to be the one to go to New York and hire 
one, he consented to do so. 

It was the evening before the day when Ralph was to 
start fer New York City. He was to go on the early 
morning train—the same train as that on which, only a 
few days before, Etta Elveys had unknowingly gone away 
from her loved dead. The two lovers had been driving 
together for an hour or two, the carriage and horses bee 
| ing the property of Etta. 

The night was starlit and pleasant. The moon, about 
at its full when Mr. Elveys died, cannot gladden this 
evening for them. 

At the middle of the bridge, with the swiftly flowing 
water beneath them, Ralph suddenly asked Etta to stop. 
They were headed in the direction of the village, and he 
had forgotten, so he said, some business which must be 
| attended to, on the farther side of the river, before he left 
for New York. 

‘**T shall not see you again before I go,” he said, as he 
bent over and kissed her; ‘‘so it will be good-by as well 
as good-night.” 

He got out of the carriage. 
wheel, looking at her. 

**T heard that there was a letter found, Etta,” he said, 
with assumed carelessness ; ‘“‘did your father leave any 
message for you ?” 

She took a large envelope from her pocket. She took 
two things from it; one a smaller envelope, which lie 
| could see was sealed—the other, a folded sheet of paper. 
| She handed him the latter, keeping the former in her 
hand. 

He opened the letter, and read it. 


He stood leaning on the 


*“My Dean Era: I have a presentiment of evil. It may mean 
nothing—or much, You remember what I asked of you to-night ; 
| nay, what Icommanded! Etta Elveys, I command you again! Go 
—in secrecy and silence—and keep secrecy and silenco for thre 
years! Sometime, you will know why. 
“T shall burn this, in the morning—if my presentiment means 
nothing! 
“It is a dead man’s command to you—if my presentiment 
means much! 
** Inclosed is the address of the place to which you are to go. 
* Your loving father, Epwin E.veys.” 


Ralph Grantley folded the paper. 


He handed it up to 
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Etta. And—as she took it—he caught the smaller en- 
velope, the sealed envelope, from her hand. He tore it, 
and the paper it contained, into a hundred fragments. 
He turned to the railing of the bridge, leaned over, and 
scattered them down into the rushing waters and the 
night. 


Then he turned, mockingly, to confront her white- | 


faced anger. She raised her whip, threateningly, as 
though to strike the man she loved—the man who had 
just so desperately proved how much her presence, the 
sight of her face and the sound of her voice meant to 
him. 

She thought better of her passionate intention, and the 
tears sprang into her eyes. The whip fell upon the horses 
instead of upon Ralph Grantley, and the carriage moved 
swiftly away toward her home. 

He stood, for a minute or two, looking after her. 

Then he turned and walked slowly away—away over 


the route he had gone on the night when Edwin Elveys | 


died! And—— 


He never saw a person by the name of Elveys again in all 
his life! 


CHAPTER V. 
HORACE GLEASON, DETECTIVE. 


On arriving in New York, young Mr. Grantley went at 
once to the place of business of what he had been told 
was the best detective agency in the world. 

One of the proprietors was in, and at leisure, 
less than a half-hour, Ralph had stated exactly what he 
wanted. 


‘‘Our best man, for an almost hopeless case, without | 


regard to cost ?” asked the gentleman, with a smile. 

‘That is just it,” replied Grantley. 

‘*T think we have just the man you need, if he will go.” 

“Tf he will go? I supposed your men always went 
where they were sent.” 

‘They do, usually. But this is a different sort of 
man. He has earned much money by undertaking the 
blindest and most desperate sort of cases. 
creased his wealth by the most judicious of investments. 
He doesn’t need to work any longer, and e 

**T’m afraid he won’t do, then. 
fer a man who had to work—a man to whom success 
would mean something.” 

‘You need have no fear regarding this man. Success 
means as much to him, when it does please him to work, 
as it does to any man in the service. And I often think 
he works from the love of the work—or to keep from 
thinking of something else. He never failed to clear up 
any mystery he ever undertook. He’ll listen to you, talk 
with you, and then——” 

“* Well ?” 

‘Tf he undertakes the case, he will find the truth.” 

** And you think you can send him ?” 


*‘T told you that there is no sending in the matter at | 


all. We keep his name on our rolls, and pay him a pretty 
stiff salary for the privilege, in order to keep any other 


agency from getting him. No, we cannot send him. But | 


” 


you can speak with him, and 

** At once ?” 

‘* He is not in at present. 
to-day.” 

‘* Will you tell me where I can find him at once? I 
am in a hurry to have this business settled.” 

The gentleman shook his head. 

‘*You can see him, on business, only here,” he said, 
tersely. 


He has not come to the city 


| can call two or 


I think I should pre- | 


| being true ; he—— 


| needed them. 


** And when ?” 

The gentleman shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*How can I tell? Ido not know. He may be here 
this afternoon. He may remain at home for a week. You 
three times every day, and——” 

‘*T won't call two or three times every day !” exclaimed 
Ralph, hotly ; ‘‘ not for him, or for you, or for any other 
man. Iwas recommended to come here for the assist- 
ance I need ; I was told that this is the best and most 
wisely managed detective agency in New York ; but, if 
that is true, Iam sure I pity the rest. I don’t pretend to 
know anything about detectives, or their ways and man- 
ners, but I do know that no business under the sun can 
be done in this way. I won’t submit to it; no sane man 
would, If his highness is not in the city this morning, 
please let me see the man you regard as second, or third, 
or fourth, in the rank of excellence.” 

‘** All our best men, except Gleason, are busy on other 
assignments,” said the manager, gravely, ‘‘and it would 
not make any difference if they were not. The case isa 
bad one—a most decidedly bad one.” 

‘* What do you mean by that ?” 

‘*T mean just what I say. Let me explain. The average 
man or woman greatly overrates the detective’s powers. 
They have none of them the powers of omniscience. They 
have logical minds, shrewdness, the power of talking in 
such a way as to learn much and tell little. They divest 
themselves of prejudice, either favorable or unfavorable, 


| and: learn to follow the appearance of guilt, conscien- 
a 
So, in | 


tiously and adroitly. They acquire experience, too, and 
learn to judge the new by the old. That is not all, of 
course, by any means, but is it not enough to make my 
meaning plain ?” 

Grantley laughed. 

**T don’t know,” he said ; ‘‘ but I'm afraid not. Ii's 
quite enough, however, to convince me that you dispar- 
age the profession—cry down your own goods. Accord- 
ing to you, a detective is a very ordinary individual.” 

‘* Exactly, and the ordinary detective is. He has only 


| a few traits which make him superior to other men in the 
He has in- | 


work which he is called upon todo. He sees things as 
they are; he doesn’t let his wish to prove an individual 
guilty or innocent, as the case may be, blind him to the 
facts ; he never says that a certain supposition is impos- 
sible—merely because he cannot see any reason for its 
” . 

‘Thank you! Iam greatly favored in getting as much 
of really valuable information from one of so wide an ex- 
perience as yours has been. But what has all this to do 
with this case of mine ?” 

‘This : That I see nothing hopeful on the surface, 
The fact that the man is dead is all I see in it at all.” 

“* Well ?° 

‘* Well, I was an active detective once myself—before 
I became one of the managers of an agency employing 
others—an active detective, a practical detective, and a 
good one. Even now, when some person comes to me, as 
you came to-day, with a story of what has happened and 
a statement of what is wanted, I usually see the way to- 
ward the light immediately, and could give the men 
assigned to the case some very valuable hints—if they 
In most cases, however, they not,,only do 
not need them, but would rather resent it were I to im- 
ply the reflection upon their powers which the giving of 
advice would be.” 

‘* Well ?” 

‘* Well, I see nothing in this case. -I am sure that not 
one of my men would. What clews they might find when 
they were once on the ground, of course I cannot say, 
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But I fear they would prove slight and illusive. I hope 
you have not the too common belief that detectives 
usually succeed. We are apt to hear more said of their 
successes than of their failures. But the truth is, they 
often fail; they very often fail, And I fear this case | 
would be one of failure.” 

“But why ?” 

**T see no motive—no connection. It is the careful 
crime, the cunning murder, the tragedy on which the 
guilty one has thought and planned, which is easy to 
solve and unravel. The crime which follows a quarrel, 
the murder which grows out of a feud, the killing which 
has revenge or fear or hate in it, is an easy problem—a 
very easy problem. Murder and theft occur together— 
and patience will find the stolen booty, and trace it back 
to the man who took it from the dead. But this—this— | 
what shall I say of it? What is there to it? Ifa tramp, 
too hopeless to care for plunder, too crazy to think of | 
danger, had crossed this man’s path, slain him on the 
sudden impulse of the moment, and then utterly disap- 
peared forever, the case would be no more hopeless than 
it seems now. It is my business to furnish help to men 
who wish crime detected ; I am ready and anxious to 
help you ; but, Iam an honest man, Mr. Grantley. I am 
an honest man, and I tell you frankly that I don’t think 
I have a man on the force who can help you in the 
slightest manner.” 

**And—and this other man ?” 

** As I told you before, Horace Gleason has never failed. 
He is more than an ordinary detective. He has powers | 
that no rules can cover. I sometimes think there is 


something supernatural in his insight and his conclu- | 
sions. I should be greatly interested in the case which | 
proved too much for him.” 

**T—I will wait until afternoon, at least,” said Mr. 
Ralph Grantley. 

It was quite late in the afternoon when Mr. Grantley re- | 
turned. The manager smiled as he came in, and asked 
him to step into an adjoining room to be introduced to | 
Mr. Horace Gleason, the great detective. The detective 
is tall and thin. A pallor, which would be marked 
enough under ordinary circumstances, is intensified by 
a heavy mustache and flowing beard of preternatural 
blackness. His eyes, which may be weak, are concealed 
behind glasses that are slightly clouded, but one gets | 
the impression that he is looking straight through him, 
rather than merely at him, from behind this redoubt of | 
vantage. He seems nervous and excitable, though rather 
strong and vigorous than the opposite. 

Ralph Grantley, looking at him, is far from being sure 
he likes him. He is, however, quite sure he respects his 
powers and admires his strength. 

‘My friend, the manager of the agency, has told me 
something of your story,” remarked the detective, pleas- 
antly, ‘‘and I have decided to undertake the case, I 
would like to hear your account of the matter from 
your own lips, however. Will you please talk while I 
listen ?” 

Some almost imperceptible motion served as a hint 
to the manager to withdraw. The detective seated him- 
self in an easy-chair, leaned his head and shoulders 
against the back of it, and assumed the air of a man 
who expected to be bored, was used to being bored, | 
and who was quite willing to be bored—for a consider- | 
ation ! 

Mr. Grantley told the story of the murder, the story of | 
the inquest, and the story of the days which followed 
those events ; and Iam bound to say he spoke well and 
clearly and feelingly. He managed much better, on the 


| 
| 
| 
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whole, than when it was his task to break to Etta Elveys 
the story of her father’s death. He paused, at length. 

‘‘And is that all ?” queried the detective. 

** Yes, sir, I think so,” replied Mr. Grantley. And, if 
there were any mental reservations in what he said, they 
were too deep down beneath the surface fur the detective 
to have any hope of recalling them yet—or, indeed, any 
hint of their existence. 

“‘Send to your hotel and pay your bill,” said the de- 
tective, imperatively, ‘‘and order your luggage sent to 
the Union Depot. We will start this evening. I think 


| you remarked that you are from the West, did you not ?” 


” 


““Why, sir, didn’t I tell you where—— 

The detective laughed and shook his head. 

‘“«*Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,’” he 
quoted, gravely, while he motioned to Grantley to keep 
silence. ‘‘No, Mr. Grantley, you didn’t tell me where 
you live, and please don’t now. I'm ready to go any- 
where with you ; and, really, the place isn’t of the 
slightest consequence—until we get there! You'll please 
procure the necessary railway -tickets for both of us ; 
you'll attend to the securing of sleeping-car berths ; 
you'll make the necessary arrangements for all changes 
of cars. Iam quite content to have nothing but the case 
to think of while we are on the way. And, indeed, I 
warn you in advance that you're not to mention the mat- 
ter, in any way, shape or manner, while we are on the 
road. In the first place, I don’t care to have my fellow- 
passengers disturbing me with their half-whispered as- 
sertions that I am probably a detective, and their half- 
spoken wonder at what remarkable things I have ever 
done. And finally, I want to think, and to think unin- 
terruptedly. I shall ask you any questions which I may 


| wish you to answer, either before we begin the journey— 


or after it is over.” 

‘Thank you. But TI really don’t see how I happened 
to neglect to mention the name of the State in which I 
live. It is Pe 

““Don’t do it, young man, don’t do it,” said the de- 
tective, who appeared to be a gentleman determined to 
have his own way, when he had once made up his mind 
to anything, no matter whether that thing were important 
or trivial, reasonable or the opposite ; ‘‘ you'll be sure to 


| name a place where they have malaria or musquitoes, and 


then I sha’n’t be willing to go. It was kindness itself 
not to tell me in the first place.” 

“Very well, then, only 2 

‘** And, seriously, I like the frank ingenuousness which 
the omission indicate’. A studied story, one which you 
had rehearsed for the occasion, would have contained no 
end of dry and uninteresting statistics relating to names 


| and dates. I think I shall find you a very pleasant young 


| Miss 


gentleman with whom to be associated.” 
Mr. Grantley flushed with pleasure. He was pleased 
and flattered. He so far forgot himself as to say so. 
The detective smiled, perhaps at his enthusiasm. 
**T infer,” said he, ‘‘from your saying ‘the village’ so 


| often, that the unnamed residence of the murdered man 


is not a large place ?” ° 
‘*No, sir. jut a more beautiful place than 
**That will do. And as I have no other designation 


” 


| for the dead man than ‘ Etta’s father,’ T assume that Miss 


Etta is quite near and dear to you ?” 

“Yes, sir. But perhaps I should have called her 

‘*Don’t do it. Don’t do it. If she’s ‘ Eva’ to you, 
call her ‘Etta.’ It’s the straightforward, manly way. I 
admire and love straightforward manliness.” 

‘Thank you.” 
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‘‘I presume you are engaged to Miss Etta ?” 

i.em,” 

*You have known her some time ?” 

* All my life.” 

“The match is regarded, generally (please pardon the 
apparent possible doubt in the question), as a suitable 
one ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

“It is recent, this engagement ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“I presume you couldn’t mention the exact date?” _ 

Ralph hesitated. He pretended to be studying over 
the question. It was a weak thing to do—if not a wicked 
ove. But what business was it for this man to be thus 
prying into the most sacred affairs of his life ? 
tective waited a little. Then he asked his next question. 

*Etta’s father knew and approved of your engage- 
ment, of course ?”’ 

** Certainly.” 

“Had Etta's father any enemies ?” 

““None—so far as I know.” 

“Had he had any trouble with any one, any disagree- 
ment, any quarrel ?” 

Ralph hesitated momentarily. He wished, oh, s6 much, 
that Etta or he had had the courage to tell more at the 
inquest than had been told. But now, since the story of 
that memorable evening was not told at the inquest, it 
must never be told. 


remove the stains of travel, and show her how absolutely 
necessary it hal become for them to keep the memory of 
that evening forever a secret between them. He must 
find an early opportunity for sending her a telegram ; he 


be ing a 


The de- | 


| that of their first evening out. 


*T will. What do you see in this case of mine ?” 
‘*Nothing certain, but some hopeful things—even on 


the surface. The fact that the man is dead is far from 
ha 


* ¥ * * * * 


If the detective really meant what he had said regard- 
ing his desire to study and think, he surely showed it in 
a strange way. He insisted that Ralph should go for- 
ward with him to the smoking-car, as soon as they were 
fairly started. He managed to make the acquaintance of 
a dozen men in a quarter of an hour, and he kept the 
whole car-full of people interested and amused by his 
quaint stories and his miurvelous humor. When, at last, 
they returned to the sleeping-car, he went to his berth at 
once. Ralph Grantiey had had no opportunity to disre- 
gard his commands—even if he had wished to do so. 

The journey of the following day reminded Ralph of 
Horace Gleason was the 


life of the train. He joked with the conductor, frater- 


| nized with the brakeman, told stories to the passengers, 


He must see Etta as soon as he | 
reached Riverdell—see her before he even took time to | 


must tell her when they would be likely to arrive, and | 
insist that she be at home to see him; he would hurry 
there, and have the matter settled long before tlie de- 
tective could have the dust washed off from his face. 
These thoughts—this decision—took only a moment. | 
And still the man could not stoop to the telling of a 


falsehood. He had not yet learned that the man who 
has decided to bea liar must not hesitate to lie. 


| did not spare money in the sending of it. 


talked fresh ideas in polities to the men, and paid pretty 
compliments to the women—young and old alike! At 
times Ralph laughed with him or at him ; but oftener he 
sat, a little distance off, in shocked and sorry silence. 
Could it be that this man really had the powers which it 
had been asserted were his ? Could it be true that he 
was on his way to seek for the one who had made Etta 
his Etta—an orphan ? 

Study ? Think? Is this your way of studying and 
thinking, Horace Gleason ? And—if it is—who in all the 
world has most need to tremble at it ? 

¥* * * * * * 

At Chicago they had to wait some little time to make 
connections. Here, Ralph sent a telegram to Etta. He 
He knew of 


| no way in which his thoughts could be condensed into 


“Tknow | 


of nothing of the sort,’ would have been direct, brave, | 


and probably thoroughly satisfactory to the detective. 
But —— 

“T have heard no one mention anything of the kind,” 
was what he said. 

“And when Etta’s father left his house, that was the 


end? You know of no one who saw him alive after that 2” | 


“Do you think I should be here after you, if I did ?” 
demanded Grantley. 

“H-m !"" said the 
should hope not.” 

“What ?” demanded Grantley, speaking very sharply. 

“Nothing. I was only thinking aloud. It is a bad 
habit. Do you know of any one who would be benefited 
by the death of Etta’s father ?” 

“Who could be ? The only interested one is Etta.” 

“And—and you ?” 

Grantley laughed uneasily. 

“Possibly you——” he began. 

“I’m getting tired,” said the detective, briskly, ‘“‘and 
you are getting worried and annoyed. Ask me any ques- 
tion or questions you may have in mind, and I'll try to 
answer them. After that, remember what I said regard- 
ing the journey and my thoughts ; you are not to say a 
word regarding this matter, until I ask you to. And now 
—have you any question to ask me?’ 

“T have one.” 

“State it.” 


detective, under his breath; ‘‘I | 


ten words. It read as follows: 


“Miss Erra Er.veys: Have secured the best detective in New 
York City. We are coming on first train. Shall arrive on tho 
evening train on Saturday. Be at home then, without fail, I must 
and will see you alone before I bring the detective. 

“RALPH GRANTLEY.” 


That message sent, Ralph felt easier than he had be- 
fore since leaving New York. He looked askance at the 
detective, now and then, and fancied he should enjoy a 
mental crossing of weapons with him. He chuckled at 
the thought that a shrewd and experienced detective 
might easily be overreached by a boy with little or no 
knowledge of the world. He involuntarily found himself 
ranging himself in antagonism to the man he had gone 
all the way to New York to hire. 

The journey west of Chicago was pleasant. Ralph was 
already looking forward with pleasant anticipations to 
his meeting with Etta. Of course she had been angry 
with him for destroying the address of the place at which 


| her father had wished her to spend the next three years 


of her life ; no doubt she was somewhat angry still ; but, 


| when she came to think the matter over, when she re- 


| sun. 


alized that she could never obey her father’s commands, 
though by no fault of her own, she would surely agree 
that his method of settling the whole matter had been 
wisest and best; a trace of pallor on his face—a hint of 
moisture in his eyes—a touch of pathos in his voice—a 
trembling hand held out to take hers—and he would be 
safe and secure in her affections. Anda warm and tender 
kiss would seal and confirm his claim to the heart and 
life and future of thé sweetest little woman under the 
Thus reasoned Ralph Grantley, thus he had his 
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day-dream, thus he builded his cloud-founded castles in 
Spain. 

And then—the end came! 

The conductor came slowly up the aisle of the car. 
He was almost opposite the seat in which Mr. Grantley 
and Mr. Gleason were sitting, the latter quiet and sober- 
looking and sedate, for a wonder—studying, now, per- 
haps. 

Gleason suddenly put his hand nervously to one of the 
side-pockets of his coat. Grantley half fancied that his 
pallor deepened ; but of that he was not quite sure; a 
minute later, he wished he had been. 

The detective drew a package from his pocket, glanced 
at it, shook his head. 

‘* How long before we reach the next station ?” he 
asked the conductor, who had just then reached them. 

‘In’ a little over half an hour.” 

‘‘We meet the east-bound train there, do we not ?” 

‘““We do.” 

‘*Thank you,” said Gleason. Then he turned to Grant- 
ley. ‘*I have a package here,” he said, ‘‘ which ought to 
be in the hands of the manager of our agency, in New 
York, in the very least time possible. Will you take it to 
him for me?” 

‘* But, Mr. Gleason ia 

‘* Not at all,” interrupted the detective, answering an 
objection which might have been in Ralph’s mind, 
though I very much question whether it was the one 
which was actually there; ‘‘you need not have the 
slightest feeling of hesitation in the matter—not the least 
feeling of delicacy. I shall feel sure, once the package 
is in your hands, that it will reach its intended destina- 
tion—and promptly, too.” 

‘*Why not send it by express ?” 

Mr. Gleason shook his head. 

‘*Tt is a matter which wouldn’t admit of that,” he said, 
decidedly ; ‘‘no, it must be taken by messenger. And 
you must take it.” y 

‘*But I am needed at home.’ 

‘*Not at all. So far as tracing the murderer of Etta’s 
father goes, and bringing him to justice—you have done 
nothing. You will do nothing. But I—I am needed 
there.” 

**You might return to New York yourself, with your 
package, and then—then-——”’ 


case like this. There has been too much delay already. 
If I can go on, straight to my destination, I'll do as I 
have agreed to do; I'll tell you the name of the guilty 
man, and show you my proofs—ifIcan. But if I have 
to return to New York, that is the end; I shall relin- 
quish the case,” 

* But—sir is 

‘““Mr. Grantley, one or the other of us must take this 
package to New York City. You have heard what I have 
said. I assure you I meant every word. You know what 
the manager said of my qualifications, compared with 
those of the other men? Do you wish the services, in 
this case, of the best man obtainable—the services of a 
man who has never failed yet ?” 

** Yes, sir; but——” 

‘*Then we need waste no more words. The question 
is this: Will you take this package to New York, and 
place it in the hands of the gentleman with whom you 
first negotiated for my services? That is the question. 
And I want only one word for an answer. Shall it be 
‘Yes ’—or ‘No’?” 

Young Grantley sat long in silent thought. He won- 
dered just what all this meant. Was the package really 


something of great importance—something which Mr. 
Gleason should have delivered to the business manager 
of the detective agency before leaving New York? Or 
was it only a trick ? Was the detective ready and anx- 
ious to repose a trust in him ? Were his words the em- 
bodiment of the greatest compliment that could have 
been paid him? Or was it a test--a scheme for reach- 
ing Riverdell ahead of him—a shrewd plan for obtaining 
the first audience with Etta, after all ? 

He could see only one possible solution to the ques- 
tion presented him. He had hired the detective. He 
had telegraphed the train and the day of their arrival. 
It might count against him—in some way—in Etta’s love 
and favor; for instance, if Mr. Gleason failed to arrive 
at Riverdell at that time. It sickened him to think that 
it might be that the detective suspected him of some 
guilty knowledge or complicity in the crime ; something 
in the steadfast and unfaltering gaze of Gleason seemed 
to chill his blood and numb his nerves; he regretted 
again, and more than ever, that some unsaid things were 
unsaid | 

The monotonous clangor of the wheels of the hurry- 
ing train seemed to madden him. The Summer scenes, 
swinging into view, passing close at hand, and then rush- 
ing by and out of sight behind them, mocked him with 
their suggestions of peace and restfulness. Think—think 
—think as he would, he could find only one thing to do, 
one plan of action—to do as Gleason wished, and take 
his chances. And, while he thus fought out this terri- 
ble battle with himself, the great detective watched him 
—and waited ! 

Suddenly the sharp sound of the whistle smote upon 
the Summer air, and seemed to startle him from his 
painful reverie. 

‘*We shall be at the station soon,” said the detective, 
coldly ; ‘shall I return to New York, or will you go?” 

Grantley raised his head and faced Gleason. 

**J—I will go,” he said, hoarsely. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE ENDS OF THE LINE. 


Mr. Gurason handed a half-sheet of note-paper to 
Ralph Grantley. He took a tiny bottle of ink from his 


: Mae . , | pocket, opened it, dipped in a pen which he had handy, 
“No, sir; I shall not do that. Time is everything in a | 


and passed that to Grantley;*too. 
‘*There’s no time for anything elaborate,” said Glea- 
son, ‘*so you may as well write from my dictation. Say 


| this : 


* Dear Fatuer: This will introduce Mr. Horace Gleason, the 
man who is to study into the circumstances surreunding ths death 
of Etta’s father. He is worthy all confidence and aid in his under- 
taking. See that his work is made as easy and free from annoy- 
ance as possible. Iam unavoidably detained for a little time, but 


| shall be home soon.” 


‘*Tt is finished,” said Grantley, at the end of a minute 
or so. 

“Very well. Sign your name. Write the name and 
address of your father in the corner. Give me my rail- 
road-ticket. There, that is all, I think; thank you. 
You have my package safe? Yon’ll lose no time, of 
course ? I think I may trust you in that. And—good- 
by ; here we are.” 

The train thundered up to the station. It stopped. 
As though in a dream, Ralph got out of the car. It 
seemed unreal, this new phase in his life, and he half 
wondered whether he should not wake up, soon, and 
find himself in his berth in the palace-sleeper—the one 
he occupied last night—and sti’! flying on the wings of 
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steam toward the West. The fields of grain, upon the 
gently swelling hill-sides, yonder, waved and beckoned 
in the hot sunshine. The drowsy hum of some shrill 
insect pulsed and thrilled through the noon-time of the 
Summer day. He—he wondered 

And he looked up, then, to see the train in motion— 
to see the detective nod and smile at him as he passed 
by the place where he stood on the broad station-plat- 
form, and to wonder whether that was quite the same 


smile he had for train-men and passengers during this | 


trip—to wonder just what, and how much, that smile 
meant. 

Ralph Grantley had just time to procure a ticket for 
Chicago. Then the east-bound train, which had been 
standing for some minutes on a side-track, pulled up 
to the station. He got aboard, settled himself in the 
first vacant seat he found, and gave himself up to 
thought! I believe it was quite time he did! 

Had he done well, or ill ?—foolishly, or wisely ? 
didn’t know. He didn’t really like to guess. 

But Ralph Grantley was something of a fatalist. With- 
out going to the. extreme of accepting the doctrine of 
‘*what is to be will be,” he was a philosophically inclined 
indorser of ‘‘ what is—is.” So his thoughts turned to the 
future—to the question, What shall I do? 

Should he use the telegraph again ? On the whole, No. 
It might only serve to complicate matters, and without 
doing any good. The girl who had kept silence at the 
inquest, when her grief was fresh and new, and when 
her intimate friends—and his—were asking the questions 


He 


which were asked, would surely be discreet in the pres- | 
He would not telegraph to Etta El- | 


ence of a stranger. 
veys again, for, on the one side, he felt there was danger 


in doing it, and, on the other, that the need of it was but | 


slight. He would not telegraph again ; he was sorry he 
had telegraphed at all; if he had it to do over again, he 
most certainly wouldn't ; he should have sent no message 
if he could have foreseen what had happened. No; he 
could do no more. He must let events take their natural 
course—let Fate have its way. He must trust that Etta 
Elveys was equal to any emergency— proof against any 
sudden assault upon either her emotions or her intellect 
—and that she loved him as fully, as passionately and as 
all engrossingly as—as he loved her. 

Tell—tell ? No, she would never—never—tell ! 

So said he, believingly. And 

He let the rhythmic beat of the wheels soothe him to 
sleep, with that thought the last one with which his mind 
consciously dealt. And—and 

What was that, dear reader ? What if she did tell? Why 
ask me ? 

Has not Grantley said to himself that he wishes that 
some things had been told at the inquest which were not ? 
Has he not said that they must never be told—simply and 
solely because they were not then ? 

Don’t ask me for any other reason. 

What other reason could there be ? 

* . 4 ¥ + * 

The remainder of Mr. Horace Gleason's trip was a good 
deal of a bore to that gentleman. Conductor and brake- 
men and passengers, all marveled at the change which 
had come to him, 
appeared. The laughter was vanished. The smile was 
frozen. Apart from his companion, Grantley really gone, 
there was little to distinguish him from any other pas- 
senger. Perhaps he was, in a sense not before true, 
studying the case of the death of Etta’s father. 

Mr. Gleason arrived in Riverdell at the time Ralph had 
mentioned in the telegram. In answer to the question of 


The genial nature seemed to have dis- 


| the driver of the omnibus, he said that he was going to 
| the hotel, but that he would walk. 

He did not seem in any hurry to leave the station. He 
lounged in and out of the waiting-room, looking at those 
| who were there, whether as loafers, or on some business 
with the road, or to see friends arrive or depart. He 
was getting acquainted with the looks and appearance of 
some of the citizens of Riverdell ; had he been under con- 
tract to be paid by the day, he would unhesitatingly have 
charged this time in his bill. 

He found a small boy, a sharp-looking lad, who an- 
swered in the affirmative his question regarding the car- 
rying of his valise to the hotel. When he handed the 
boy a half-dollar for the service, and in advance, that in- 
dividual not unnaturally jumped to the conclusion that 
his patron was not acquainted with the ways of the world, 
and no smarter than he should be. A second glance, 
however, convinced the boy that his first hasty conclu- 
sion had been erroneous; the gentleman had not given 
him fifty cents for carrying his valise to the hotel ; he 
wished a service of quite another sort, and the boy was 
both pleased and flattered at having been selected as the 
one to render it; the gentleman undoubtedly wished to 
find out something. 

The boy was right. He did. 

‘* Who is that gentleman ?” asked Gleason, pointing to 
a prominent one in a group of four who were talking 
together. 

‘“That one? That’s Mr. Black. 

‘*And the one on his right ?” 

‘That's old Gray. He runs the doctoring business.” 

‘‘H-m! The physician, eh ? And the one at the left 
—what does he run ?” 

The boy smiled at Gleason’s pleasantry. 

‘‘He runs the church,” he replied, promptly ; ‘‘ he’s 
the Rev. White.” 

** And the other man—the one facing them ?” 

‘‘That is old Grantley. He and his son keep the big- 
| gest store in town. But the boy don’t do much in the 
| store since his girl’s father got killed.” 

Mr. Gleason took a good, long look at Mr. Grantley, run- 
ning several questions over and over in his mind as he 
did so, and trying to sum up just what points of weak- 
ness and of strength were most markedly indexed in his 
face. Then he turned to the boy again. 

‘‘The four old fellows seem to have good kinds of 
business,” he remarked, pleasantly. 

**You bet they do,” slangily responded the boy ; ‘‘and 
the four of ’em together run the town. Black and Gray 
and White have always had a hand in it—at least ever 
since Jcan remember. And they’ve kind of taken in old 
Grantley in his place, since his boy’s girl’s father got 
killed.” 

**So some one got killed ? Ilow was that? Runaway 
horses, or re 


He runs the bank.” 


‘‘Runaway nothing !” exclaimed the boy, emphatic- 
ally, big with the importance of having something start 
ling to tell ; ‘‘the old fellow was murdered—shot dead 
in his tracks.” 

* And did they hang the man who did it ?” 

‘*No. They haven't caught any one yet.” 

‘‘ And T don’t suppose any one has any idea who it was 
that killed him ?” 

‘**T guess not.” 

‘*No one saw him killed ? 

‘‘Of course not. It was away over across the river, 
out in the country, And they think about midnight.” 

* And no one was seen going in that direction, or com- 
ing from there, or——” 
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y . ! 
‘Why, sir, there was no one seen who could ever have 


done a thing like that. Pat Peacher and I seen Ralph 
Grantley coming in from that direction sometime after 
midnight. But ke was engaged to the old man’s daugh- 
ter.” 

“Well,” said Gleason, wearily, ‘‘I guess that will do. 


If you'll bring along the valise, I'll go up to the hotel.” | 


They took the walk in silence. 

Arrived at the hotel, the detective took his valise from 
the boy. He held out another half-dollar toward him. 
The boy drew back. 


° . 9 | 
“If von please, sir,” he said, respectfully, ‘you've 


already paid me once.” 

“Why, so I did,” said the detective, affecting a sudden 
and surprised recollection ; ‘‘soI did. You're an honest 
boy, eh ? Suppose I had forgotten ? 
to take this, too. I pay for everything I have, always, 


and it’s been worth a balf-dollar to me to have a talk with 
a lad like you.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 
Oh, by the way, what did you say your 


“ Good-night. 
name is ?” 

“I didn’t say. It’s Tommy Teller, though.” 

“Ah? I like the name, Good-night, Tommy.” 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

I cannot say whether Mr. Horace Gleason had intended 
to call on Mr. John Grantley that Saturday evening or 
not. If he did so intend, he changed his mind. 

He took a bath, changed his travel-stained clothing, 
had a leisurely supper, walked across the street to the 
book - store, purchased a paper-covered novel, and re- 
turned and seated himself in a corner of the hotel-office. 
To read? I don’t know; in two hours he had less than 
ten pages done. Tc think? Very likely. He seemed 
quite well satisfied with himself and with the world. 

Why didn’t he call upon John Grantley ? 

I am not sure. Possibly because, after his talk with 
Tommy Teller, he felt that he had done work enough for 
one day. 

Sunday morning was very hot. Many of the residents 
of Riverdell, including some who were usually quite 
regular church-goers, decided to remain at home. 
Mr. Horace Gleason went to church. He went early. 
He was full of an earnest desire to see and hear one of 
the four gentlemen who had it said of them that they 
“run the town.” 

Mr. Horace Gleason was a distinguished -looking gen- 
tleman. Have I said that already ? The man whose duty 
it was to open the church, see to the ventilation—so far 


July Sunday was, and seat strangers—when any honored 
the little Riverdell church with their presence, was a 
gentleman of fine powers of discrimination. He exer- 
cised them, that morning, by escorting the detective far 


forward, and seating him in as good a place as there was | 


in the building. 

Mr. Gleason was early that morning, as I have said. 
He was very early. He sat and watched the people come 
into church. He enjoyed studying human nature. 


definite length of time, it was important that he should 
study steadily and well. Here, where some one was, in 
all human probability, guilty of the crime of murder, and 


where one toward whom strong circumstantial evidence | 
might be found to point might still be innocent, while | 
any one—no matter how high, -how pure, how immacu- | 


late, so his experience had taught him—might be guilty, 


it was doubly important that his study be faithfully and | 


unshrinkingly done. And in the few hours between this 


Well, well, you're | 


| to the second again. 


But | 


And | 
here, since he was to be a resident of Riverdell for an in- | 


AN ARTIFICIAL FATE. 


morning and the time when all Riverdell would know 
him to be a detective, charged with the duty of determin- 
ing who kilied Etta’s father, he felt that he could do his 
best work in the study of the individual human character 
to be found in Riverdell. 

He saw Tommy Teller come in, hot and uncomfortable 
in the clothing which one-seventh of his days had never 
made him familiar with—and never would. He saw, in 


| the eyes of the boy, an appealing longing for the river 
| and the fields and the green trees, and a furtive glance at 


the mother who neither understood her boy nor appre- 
ciated his longings. The detective understood ; he sym- 
pathized with him, and pitied him. Another boy, about 
the size and age of Tommy, came in and took a seat be- 
side that individual. Mr. Gleason saw the eyes of Tommy 
wander restlessly around the room, find the face of his 
last evening’s friend, and rest contentedly there ; all the 
longing and dislike were gone ; Tommy Teller was recon- 
ciled to church, that hot July morning, because Horace 
Gleason was there. The man saw the lad stoop over and 


| nudge his companion ; he saw the eyes of the two turned 


furtively his way ; he saw the youthful lips form the en- 
thusiastic words : ‘‘ That’s the man, Pat Peacher.” 

Gleason looked at the second boy, at the first, and back 
Children of poor parents, undoubt- 
edly, and, perhaps, the less said about the honesty the bet- 
ter. Young, inexperienced, liable to be prejudiced, likely 
to be mistaken in many, many things. And yet—yet 

(There was ¢ sad smile on Horace Gleason's face as he 
thouglit it.) 

And yet, he had known one or two cases in which just 
such thoughtless lads as these had closed the last avenue 
of escape against desperate crime, and, by their simplo 
and honest words, had sent men to the gallows ! 

Mr. Gleason's attention was canght and held by the 
face of a boy—or young man— who entered the church 
just after he had indulged in the train of reflections whic! 
Tommy Teller and Pat Peacher had started. It fascinated 
him. He found it impossible, for a long time, to take his 
gaze away from it. 

Such utter loathing of his surroundings, such utter 
lack of faith in anything, such utter hopelessness and 
despair, such a contempt of self and hatred of those 
more fortunate than he, not even the great detective, 
Horace Gleason, with his long and unbroken record of 
success, had ever seen in any human face in all his life. 
He doubted if the like had ever been seen before, or 
ever would be again. He could have imagined that pa- 


| thetic scowl, tha piteous leer, as belonging to some lost 
as it could be seen to on such a hot day as that terrible | 


one in the deepest pit of hell! But on a human face, a 


| young face, a face turned upward still toward life’s mid- 


dle heights, he would have said yesterday that it was not 
possible. He—— [But another event turned his eyes 
aside. 

Some one entered, just then, the pew in which he sat. 
He looked up at her. Young, to judge by her figure. 
Graceful, beyond any doubt. And dressed from head to 
foot in the plainest and soberest black. That was the 
woman who came in to sit by him. 

She turned toward him. She raised ene hand to her 
face. She raised the heavy folds of her crape veil. And 
then—a half-dozen men sprang forward to assist the 
stranger, who was ‘‘ suddenly overcome by the heat.” (That 
was what the Riverdell Jnéelligencer called it; ought not 
the Intelligencer to be correct ?) 

Horace Gleason did not faint. He kept his senses 
through it all. And he had the sense to so act that the 
Riverdell Jntelligencer—or its editor—got the cue for ite 
editorial then and there. 
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He insisted on going in again, ina few moments. He 
listened to a most excellent sermon by Rey. White—a 
sermon which drew largely for its interest on tho ‘‘re- 
cent mysterious event which has saddened us all.” And 
he held, and not more unsteadily than was quite natural 
in a man who had just suffered the ordeal through which 
he had passed, one side of the hymn-book of the lady 
who sat in the pew with him, and sang with her when 
the congregation sang. And once—when she was not 
looking —he glanced into the book he held, and saw 
written in it the name of ‘ Etta Elveys.” 

Mr. Gleason did not attend church in the afternoon, 
He slipped away alone, instead, and found his way to 
the cemetery. It was not difficult to find the newest 
mound there—the one on which the grass had thus far 
found only a precarious foothold, the one on which the 
flowers seemed as yet unwilling to bloom. He found 
that, readily, a black bar of dull earth among the green 
billows which covered those who had been longer dead, 
a grave without stone or monument yet erected to tell 
the name and the virtues of the one who rested from 
his labors in the narrow room below, the grave which 
he knew held the dead body of the murdered man whose 
death it was his purpose to see avenged. 

He found the grave of Edwin Elveys—Hon. Edwin El- 
veys—the grave of the man without an enemy, so far as 
—as—was generally known ! 

But he passed that by. 

He knelt down by the grave beside it, grass-grown and 
sunken, and covered with a tangle of clinging vines. He 
read, on the time-stained stone at its head, a stone which 
had been chipped by the ruthless fingers of Time, and 


which leane’ dangerously, as thongh near its fall, the | 


words : 
“SactED TO THE MEMORY 


or 
ELAINE, 


Beiovep Wire or Epwin ELveys.” 


He read no more, for the tears blinded him. But he 
leaned over the lowly mound, and talked brokenly to 
himself : 

‘*T loved herso. I loved her so. God help me ; God 
help us all. How many loved her? How many would 
have counted it a pleasure to have died for her, if dying 
could have given her one moment's happiness ? 

‘‘T—I thought at first, this morning, that it was she 
who was coming in to sit by me in the church. And 
little wonder. Her danghter is marvelously like her, 
though Etta lacks something of the beauty her mother 
had. I thought I saw her mother’s ghost ! 

‘‘There’s a eurious fate in all this, a strangely cuvious 
fate. I hated Edwin Elveys when he married the woman 
Lloved. I never hesitated to say to myself that I hated 
him for years after that; indeed, for many years I did 
not dare to trust myself to think that I did not—and to 
act as though I did not. I am sure I hated him when 
I heard that Elaime was dead. I believe I hated him 
when I heard he had been killed. And I fear I hate 
him now. 

“And, after all, it is my hired duty, paid with his 
money, tv find the man who killed him—and bring him 
to justice ! 

*“‘T shouldn't have como if I had known; I wouldn't 
hare moved hand or foot in his behalf. And, were it 
simply in his behalf, were # for the punishment of his 
murderer only, I wouldn’t take a step nor lift a hand to 
help. 

** But, the girl looks like the mother. She has nothing 


—= 


of the hated Elveys look in her face. She is a true Ver- 
non, with the Vernon beauty and the Vernon charm. I 
would have done anything for her mother—anything ! 
And will not what I do for Etta Elveys, here in this 
world, count for me with Elaine Vernon—in the unseen 
world in which she lives to-day ? 

“T shall stay. Ishall work. Iam sure of that. And 
still, any man might have killed Etta’s father— and I have 
done nothing to prove or punish. But—if—if—— 

**And it is too horrible to believe! too horrible to be 
true ! 

“Ah, me! Time will tell! I sent him away; that 
meant much. I have talked with Tommy Teller; that 
meant more. But even then, after all that, if any one 
had spoken the name of Edwin Elveys, in my hearing, 
as that of the murdered man, I should not have re- 
mained ! 

“But now —now—TI have seen Etta. I have seen 
again, on this earth—youthful, pure, true—the same 
sweet face that I loved long, long ago. And so—I shall 
stay ; I will. Amd, if Ralph Grantley has dared to kill 
® man, and still claim the love of that man’s daughter, 
I will hunt him to the end his crime deserves. I will 
hunt him—hunt him—and see, too, that he lives long 
enough to understand all he has lost, and that he suf- 
fers all the remorse of which his nature is capable for 


what he has done.” 
( To be continued.) 


THE VIOLET BANK. 

Once moro, dear friend, the violet bank we seek, 

And tread with joy our old familiar ways; 
Gone is fell Winter, gray, and stern, and bleak; 

And laughing Spring fills every heart with praise. 
Once more we hail bright morns and lengthening days, 

And all the dear delights that Winter stole; 
Glad of the sunlight, with its tender rays, 

Charmed with the loveliness which decks the whole 
Grateful for Love, which undeserved is ours— 

Love constant as this light which comes, new-born, 
And speaks to us of Him who makes the flowers 

Come gently forth to bless “the smiling morn.” 
With all this beauty, we may be forgiven 
If wo forget that earth is Nor our heaven, 


FRENCH WOMEN. 

‘*Forrercners who reproach us with the frailty of our 
women,” writes Jules Simon, ‘‘are guilty of slander, pure 
and simple. What they term the frailty of our women is 
nothing but the amiability of our gay women. It seems 
that we do possess this superiority over the rest of the 
world, that we have women with greater aptitude for giv- 
ing pleasure. No other capital furnishes so many oppor- 
tunities for ruining one’s health and draining one’s purse. 
At least, this is the popular report ; I have no means of 
verifying it. If it is correct, Iam not on this account 
very proud of my country. But I at least ask that no 
inference be drawn therefrom disparaging to the morals 
of the nation. The world of pleasure and the virtuous 
world are as far asunder with us as in all other coumtries. 
The work proper ‘to each is excellently carried ont—in 
the one by a number of grand excesses, in the other by 
a number of excellent actions, I always distrust a man 
who denies that women are virtuous, or who says, impu- 
dently, ‘The majority of Italian or French women are 
gay women.’ If he is speaking from experience, it simply 
proves that the man is a rake, and it scarcely proves any- 
thing else. Usually, it is merely a pleasant hypothesis 
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propounded in jest to display the speaker's wit, while he 
forge‘s that a nation is a family, and is obliged by duty 


and by interest to defend the honor of its women. Ours | 


are worthy creatures, devoted to their duties, their family 
and their country, and merit the respect which we pay to 
them. Ido not deny that we have scandals, as the rest 
of the world has; but that they are rare may be inferred 


SIESTA.— BY 


from the commotion which they cause. France is the one 
country in the world where it is most difficult to conceal 
a false step. Now and again a sore is opened. Granted ; 
but I am not speaking about a few thousand madcaps—I 
am speaking of 18,000,000 of virtuous French women. 


‘* Whatever faith and whatever veneration we still have | 
in France we owe to our women. They do not ask their | 


husbands to go to confession, because they are quite sure 


, they would not go ; but in the country they compel them 
to go to church on Sundays. If they were to let us men 
alone, we should have nothing but civil marriages and 
civil funerals ; our women insist that religion should 
have part in both, and we obey their wish. Often they 
stop blasphemy on the lips of the blasphemer. They it 
‘is who tell the children about God, and they are the first 


M. BAUMBACH. 


to advise the dying to think of Him. France remained 
Christian after 1793 ; it is still Christian after 1879, thanks 
to its noble women. I simply put 1793 and 1879 to- 
| gether, without meaning to compare them. I know that 
the bloodshed of the one makes a difference, but there is 
no other. Men dare not go too far in their opposition to 
religion, because they may find themselves in the pres- 
| ence of their wives.” 


AN INCIDENT AT ST. AGNES. 


a 
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“HER EYES ARE RIVETED ON THE DYING MAN’S FACE, A MOAN ESCAPES HER, AND SHE ALMOST SINKS TO THE FLOOR.” 


AN 


INCIDENT AT ST, AGNES. 


By Tuomas E, NEEL. 


Cuana! clang! clang! It is the ambulance of St.Ag- | uniformed young surgeon of the medical corps, who sits 


nes. Down the street it rushes with its wounded, per- 
haps dying, freight. Wildly its alarm-bell rings. Team- 
sters lash their horses to get out of its road ; carriages 
make way for it. Every manner of vehicle hurries aside 
to give it a free track. 

For who knows ? 

A man may be bleeding to death inside. A moment of 
early treatment may save a life, or a moment's delay may 
lose it. 

On, on it rushes! Now easily along the path cleared 
for it; now rattling over the rough pavement as it 
swerves around some obstacle that blocks its passage. 
Pedestrians stop and gaze as though they could look 
through its black sides, marked with great gold letters, 
Ampvutance. They peer at the driver and the prim, blue- 
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beside him ; but from neither can they learn anything. 
The sun- burned driver, with body bent forward, eyes 
wide open and alert, mouth compressed, handles firmly 
and carefully the reins in his extended hands, as he stu- 
diously guides the galloping horses. 

Erect and soldier-like is the young physician. His 
arms are folded on his breast, and his face is calm and 
expressionless. Inside, another surgeon watches over the 
senseless passenger. He is busy with some restoratives, 
but pauses, now and then, to steady with his hand the 
stranger, as he rolls heavily on his couch at some sudden 
lurch of the ambulance. 

As the business part of the city is passed, the streets 
become less and less obstructed. The driver gives freer 
rein to the horses, and they gallop still more rapidly. 
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At last they reach the hospital. 
iron gate-way they drive. Up the inclined gravel path- 
way, and stop at the sheltered entrance. The couch, 
with the still body carefully protected with sombre gray 
flann |, is carried within. 

‘*Dead 2” queries a young surgeon, as he nods toward 


’ 1 
iae couch. 


‘“‘Not vet, Jack,” as indifferently responds the other, 
who had just come in with the ambulance ; ‘‘ weunded 
in the back by a runaway he attempted to stop. Don’t 


think that he will live.” 

Then the two locked arms, and as they strolled along 
the gravel walk, sundry expressions that escaped them 
showed that all further thought of the injured man had 
passed from their minds. 

Up a flight of stairs in the hospital carefully the muf- 
fled figure They did not take him to the 
wards, but gently deposited him on the neat bed in a 
little side room with snowy, whitewashed walls. 

The face of the old surgeon, as he tenderly examines 
the wound, grows serious ; and as he partly turns the 
senseless body, and no groan, not even a sigh, escapes 
the rigid meuth, he pauses in his work to place a hand 
on the strancer’s heart, to see if it still beat. It did; 
but slowly and unevenly. Thus reassured, he went on 
with his examination, but as he proceeds, the lines on his 


was carried. 


face deepen, his eyes grow more anxious and his ex- | 


pression still more serious. Finally he pauses, and be- 
gins to rearrange the disordered clothing. 
adjusts the patient in an easy position, and draws the 
white sheet up over his breast. 

‘*There is nothing I can do,” he murmurs 
‘* He will die.” 

The old surgeon pushes back the white hairs that have 
straggled over his benevolent forehead, and gazes sadly 
for a moment at the senseless man. 


to himself. 


The look in his eyes 
deepens into a sorrowful admiration as he notes the 
handsome appearance of the stranger. Handsome yet, 
with all its cold, bluish pallor, the foreteller cf coming 
death. 

Ah,” he murmurs, “a grand figure; just what a 
man ought to be. Long, shapely, sinewy limbs ; deep, 
broad chest ; head massive and lion-like in its fullness of 
It seems too bad that 
he should be ent down in his prime. But then, God 
knows.” 

The doctor sighed, and with exquisite tenderness, 
which almost half a century of hospital service, in fimes 
of peace and in times of war, had not marred, he stooped 
to brush a thick, dark lock of hair back from the broad 
white forehead of the dying stranger. 

“What eloquent eyes he must have !” he continued, as 
he looked at the closed, firm, regular eyelids, with their 
black fringing of eyelash and eyebrow. ‘ Dark they 
must be, and fiery and passionate —the mirrors of a 
great, noble soul. There are lines of passion on the face, 
too, as there always are in men of his type—a grand, 
lofty type —full of loyalty and intense affection for 
friends, impulsive, hot- blooded, powerful in love or 
hate. Yes, a grand type.” 

Again he places his hand over the man’s heart. 

Tt still beats. 

The doctor mixes a few powders, which he leaves on 
the table ; then stepping to the door-way, he nods toa 
nurse who has been waiting without. She silently obeys 
the summons. 

**The patient will die,” he whispers. ‘‘ We can do noth- 
ing to save him, but if he returns to consciousness, give 
him the opiate ; it will save him pain.” 


masculine strength and beauty. 


INCIDENT AT ST. AGNES. 


Through the grim | 


| 


The doctor passes out on his round, and the white- 
hooded nurse prepares to commence her watch. 
She glances at the patient. The next moment her 


| great black eyes dilate with horror, her wan cheek grows 


even whiter, and the blood leaves her lips until they are 
blue and leaden. 

Her eyes are riveted on the dying man’s face. A moan 
escapes her, and she almost sinks to the floor. But five 
years of hospital discipline have so drilled her nerves 
that she can meet even this great shock. She starts to 
her feet, and as she paces up and down, the ceaseless 


| moan escapes her, ‘‘Oh, my God! what brought him 


Gently he | 


here ? After all these years, to meet him thus!” 

Finally she sinks in the chair again from absolute 
weariness. The look of horror dies out of her eyes as 
she gazes for awhile on his face. They grow tender 
and soft now, and a distant look comes into them. Sho 
sits as though looking far away, and so quiet and still 
is she that she seems almost as lifeless as the patient. 

But there is a terrible commotion striving within her, 
A couple of teeth have torn her compressed lip, yet sho 
of it. The nails of her drawn fingers 
have pierced her delicate palm, but she feels it not. 

The stranger stirs ; she bends over him. He murmurs 
a few words; she strives to catch them, but fails. His 
eyes have not opened, and he soon becomes quiet as be- 
fore. 


is unconscious 


Again he speaks. His eyes slowly open this time ; but 
he sees nothing, for they are delirious with fever. Once 
more he speaks, and as she stoops over him she hears. 
It was but a single word—a girl’s name. Her name 
‘¢ Emily.” 

But oh! the 


flush that comes back into 


cheeks, the flash that sparkles from her eye, the surge 


those wan 


| of blood through whitened lips! 


It makes her beautiful —ay, and happy, too, for the 
moment; even with him lying there on the brink o! 
death. Ah, to see that he still thought of her, after five 
long, horrible years ! 

Over and over he muttered her name in his delirium ; 
and she, with flushed cheek and brightened eye, and flut- 
tering bosom and quickened heart, drinks in the sweet 
sounds as a fevered patient does 


a glass of cooling 


water. 
Again the dreamy look returns to her eyes. But it 
is not of the past five years that she is thinking. Her 


mind has gone back beyond them. They were bitter 
even as gall and wormwood ; while now her face, with 
its far-away look}is sublime in its glorious illumining 
of joy. The flashing dark eyes, the warm-colored, trans- 
parent cheeks, the supreme beauty and sweetness of ex- 
pression—ah, they are not earthly! On that poor, 
weakened, long-suffering body they are ethereal, celes- 
tial, divine—the look of heaven on earth. 

** Emily !” . 

She starts, for his tone has lo&t its delirious lightness ; 


| his eyes have opened ; he is returning to consciousness. 


He recognizes her. 

Ah, those dusky eyes of his! How they talk! What 
a world of fiery, passionate meaning surges from them ! 

Wounded as he is, he almost lifts himself from the 
mattress. She, wild with joy, throws herself in his 
For a moment they rest without a word. But 
she remembers her training; he must not be excited, 
and so gently withdraws herself from his embrace. 

She explains to him that he is badly wounded. 

** Ves, yes, I remember,” 
runaway. 


arnis, 


he whispers ; ‘‘stopped a 
Two little ehildren in it; saved them from 


being hurt.” 
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He did not tell her that he had welcomed the chance— 
the possible escape from life. 

‘And you,” he continued, “are a nurse in the hos- 
pital? For how long? Ah, the whole five years! I 
see, then, why I could not discover you.” 

She starts. 

‘‘Por those words of mine were cruel, Emily, on that 
terrible night. It was alla mistake. No, it was worse— 
it was a crime! Bitterly I repented, but when too late 

ay, when but a few hours had passed, I would have 
given my life gladly, a thousand times over, to have re- 
called them. They were cruel. Eagerly afterward I 
searched for you, but could find not a trace to your 
whereabouts. Why did you not come back? You 
knew my passionate nature; I was jealous because I 
loved you so much. No, no—you did right. Iwas a 
brute.” 

Strong as he was, he sobbed from the intensity of his 
emotion. 

‘‘T acted hastily, but have done much penance for it, 
Paul. I have suffered much,” she said. 

*‘No, no, I do not blame you; I cannot blame you. 
You are an angel. You did right. Iam the one to beg 
forgiveness from you for the life that I have ruined. 
And my life—what has it been? For three years I 
searched for you—at first hopefully. I employed every 
agency to but without avail. Then I 
hunted madly—wildly ; all over the country I traveled, 
without method and without hope. I had to keep in 
motion, or my thoughts would have set me crazy. Many 
atime at midnight have I sought a train to escape from 
myself-—to get away from the horrible gnawing of mind 
and memory. Motion was my only relief. 

‘‘ For three years I lived this way, and then the terrible 
idea T had fought so long against took possession of me. 
IT could resist it no longer. I began to think you were 
dead. Driven to self-destru¢tion, perhaps, by my treat- 
ment, or had djed from the heart-wotinds I had inflicted. 

‘‘T experienced all the agony, the remorse, of a mur- 
Then I longed to leave the country. I could 
endure it no longer. 

‘To Europe I went. It offered more excitement, but 
I could not escape my thoughts. From ane end of the 
world to the other I roamed—always on the move. Now 
braving the dangers and heat of India, and now the cold 
perils of Siberia, or the fevers of the Nile. I traveled 
with explorers in Africa, and fought with the English in 
Burmah. Ever with the hope that the fevers, the wild 
animals, or the bullets of the Dacoits would claim me as 
a victim. But it was a vain hope. Men havo fallen, or 
have wasted away with disease, all around me, but the 
life that I was weary of still clung to me. 

‘‘Then the desire to see my eeuntry again took pos- 
session of me. I wanted to get home. Dead or alive, it 
seemed to bring me nearer to you. Over the country I 
sped, ever burning with the terrible feeling that I was 
not going fast enough; like a man in a dream, who is 
striving to escape from some horror, and yet feels with 
fearful despair that he can make no progress. I stopped 
not for food, and cursed every delay. People thought 
me wild—a madman ; but I had long ceased to care for 
apinion. 


discover you, 


derer. 


“Then came the ocean voyage. It seemed a life-time 
in my horrible eagerness. All this time, too, I was filled 
with a gloomy horror, a terrible consciousness of some- 
thing dearer to me, by far, than life itself, that I had 
thrust aside and could net regain. That incessant long- 
ing was ever in my mind, Emily, and not a moment of 
peace or rest have I had in all these five years. Day 


before yesterday I reached here, but it gave me no relief 
until I met with the accident. Thank God forit! For 
the life that I have wasted has done service in its end.” 

His voice had grown weaker, and it was only his tre- 
mendous will-force that sustained it now at all. 

‘* Kiss me, Emily ; I am growing sleepy,’ he whispers, 
faintly. 

Tt was death that was approaching. Her training tells 
her too well what it is, and she grows pale, and trembles 
all over. 

She bends and kisses him. 
eyes on her. 


He turns his great dark 
They are lighted with love, and even on 
the eve of death burn with all their dusky and fiery in- 
tensity. 

He is beginning to grow delirious again, and murmurs 
incoherently. 

‘*T—I—have—found you, Emily—it—it—was a long— 
search, but thank—God—I—have found—you at—last.” 

His voice is very faint and low. Te is sinking fast, 
and it will soon be over now; and she, in her agony, 
kisses him wildly, and buries her faca in his bosom. 

‘*But we—will not be parted—again—Emily. We— 
will—not —be— parted—again.” 

Ob, the mockery of his delirium, when death was so 
soon to part them ! 

But, heavens ! what is that numbness that is growing 
in her breast ?—that strange chilliness of her hands ?— 
that dimness spreading over her eyes? My God! can 
she be dying, too ? 

Yes, yes, it must be ; and yet her voice, as she leans 
over the dying man, seems quite strong and happy as she 
answers, gently : 

‘* We'll never be parted again, Paul.” 

A strange look comes into his eyes. They swell and 
seem to burn with a great light, as though all their 
dusky fire of a life-time was condensed in that last mo- 
ment. Then it was all over. The light is gone, and the 
orbs become dull and glary. He is dead. 

With a wild, startling shriek that rings through the 
wards, Emily sinks beside him. 

So light and ethereal did she seem, that they wondered, 
when they picked her up, that she had lived as long as 
she had. They did not know the simple pathos of her 
end; nor did they know that, of the two little golden 
bands which they reverently let rest on her fingers, one 
bore the inscription, ‘‘P. J. to E.S.”; and the other, 
** Paul to his wife Emily.” 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN 
THE REVOLUTION. 

Hisrortans have given three, four and five volumes to 
the operations of the army in the Revolutionary War, and 
two or three chapters to the operations of the navy. The 
explanation in part is that the naval operations were con- 
ducted mostly by single armed vessels, and those chiefly 
privateers. The American Government had no squadrons 
upon the seas. There was indeed a national navy or- 
dered to be constructed by Congress, to consist of thir- 
teen vessels at first. By later orders a total of thirty- 
nine was reached. But few of these went to sea. They 
were mostly captured by the enemy before getting out, 
or burned by the Americans to prevent them from falling 
into the enemy’s hands. 

But the few which got to sea, together with the priva- 
teers, made a formidable force for such contests as they 
engaged in. These were mostly single encounters—one 
vessel with another, aud usualy an armed vessel with a 
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merchantman or carrying-vessels attached to the British 
Navy. The records show that the Americans had 600 or 
700 vessels thus engaged in warfare throughout the seven 
or eight years. There were times when more than 600 
were at sea at once. 

The records again show that they averaged about two 
prizes per day, or, say, 600 in each year of the war. These 
prizes were carried to the ports both of this country and 
France. It was this constant and uncompensated loss 
to the British mercantile community, 
much more than the defeats of the 
British Army, that brought about a 
change of public opinion in England 
favorable to ending the war. 

When the war begun with Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill, these merchants 
thought little about it. The event 
was distant in place and in time be- 
fore they got the news, and about as 


much attention was given the news as Boston readers 
give to-day to the attack on Samoa. But when insur- 


ance on merchant vessels and cargoes rose to forty | 


and sixty per cent., and the great trade of the port 
of Bristol with Africa was almost extinguished by Amer- 
ican privateers, a feeling in favor of peace took possession 
of the Pritish influential classes, 

At no time during the war did Washington have under 
his command 100,000 effective men. In 1777, for a few 


| the Shenandoah Valley. 


| months, the army, augmented by militia, had on the rolls 


| that number; but it was a shadowy army, in part an 
| army on paper, In general the entire land force in serv- 
| ice from Quebec ‘to Florida was not more than 50,000 or 
| 60,000. But there were times when more than 100,000 
| men were at sea on armed vessels waging war against 
| Britain, and between 5,000 and 6,000 encounters, large 
and small, are on record as having taken place as a part 


| of the naval operations, 


JOHN BROWN’S FORT, HARPEK’S FERRY, 


A VIRGINIA JOURNEY. 
FROM JEFFERSON’S ROCK TO MONTICELLO, 
By Ilenry TYRRELL. 


‘Src jurat transcendere montes” was the motto in- 


| scribed upon the golden horseshoe with which the En- 


glish King rewarded those bold cavaliers of the ‘‘ good 


| old colony times,” who, under Governor Spottswood, in 
| 1716, crossed the mysterious and awe-inspiring barrier 


of the Blue Ridge, to gaze upon the virgin loveliness of 
Well, and “thus he swears to 
cross the mountains ”—the tourist from the North, as he 
climbs the lofty crag known as Jefferson’s Rock, over- 


| looking the Potomac River on the one hand, and the 


Shenandoah on the other, as they rush together after 
having forced a passage through the mighty hills, at 
that grandest of Virginia’s gates—Harper’s Ferry. 

Tis a mellow morning in October, and the veil of haze 
hanging over the Loudon and the Maryland heights, as 
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they face each other, looking like cousins-german of old 
Storm King on the Hudson, smooths and subdues their 
wrinkled fronts to the softness of a mirage. What a 
picture ! what a welcome to the Mother State! Nature 
herself marked this scene for world-wide renown ; and 
it has become linked by stirring associations with the 
memories of the greatest men, of the most momentous 
crises, of our nation’s history. A portion of Lord Fair- 
fax’s broad domain of the Northern Neck of Virginia, it 
was visited and surveyed by George Washington in his 
youth ; and in after years the mind of the great com- 
mander reverted to these mountains of his native State, 
as the possible final stronghold of his patriot army in 
case the tide of fortune should turn against him in the 
war for independence. John Brown saw in these ever- 
lasting hills what he conceived to be the refuge provided 
by the Almighty for hunted fugitive slaves. And so, on 
that Monday morning of October 17th, 1859, it came to 
pass that the superintendent of the United States Arsenal 
—a portion of the ruined walls of which structure may 
be seen still standing, alongside the tracks of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad—arrived at his post to find the 
big gate guarded by a tall graybeard of commarding as- 
pect, who said he had taken possession of the place in the 
name of God Almighty. ‘‘ Your authority, then, is de- 
rived from a higher source than mine,” was the official’s 
dry response, ‘‘as I merely represent the United States 
Government.” 

The events of that day have impressed themselves for 
all time upon the place which was their arena — this 
quaint, shabby, compressed little town, in the angle of 
nature’s frowning battlements. The first object upon 


which the eye of the tourist rests, as the train draws up | 


at the station, is a little brick building of one story, its 
entire front taken up by three arched door-ways, over 
each of which is painted in staring letters one of the 
three words, ‘‘John Brown’s Fort.” It is the engine- 
house in which the grand old desperado, with his hand- 
ful of men, stood siege until every one was killed or 
cut down and captured by the United States marines 
which Colonel Robert E. Lee brought down in a hurry 
from Washington. The walls of the now disused build- 
ing, dinted and chipped by the hundreds of bullets 
fired against them, and the old iron doors that were bat- 
tered in with a ladder, are still eloquent of the hope- 
less fight which was waged within this arsenal inclos- 
ure twenty-nine years ago. 

The spell of these thrilling associations led me, that 
same day, to the 


—‘‘last scene of all, 
Which ends this strange, eventful history ” 


of John Brown of Osawatomie—the village of Charles- 
town, lying just back of the Loudon heights, upon lands 
formerly owned by Washington's younger brother Charles, 


THE PIEDMONT VALLEY, VIRGINIA. 


ON THE SHENANDOAH, 


Here the trial and the execution took place, and the cu- 
pola of the Jefferson County Court-house rises conspicu- 
ously beyond the trees and corn-fields, to point out the 
historic shrine. Passing beneath its pillared porch, that 
sunny, still afternoon, to muse awhile alone in the de- 
serted court-room, with its antique furniture—then walk- 
ing out to the rolling fields on the eastern edge of the 
town, where Brown looked his last upon the fair Virgin- 
ian landscape—the scenes of the grand tragedy crowded 
upon my imagination with such overwhelming force that 
thenceforward I could not look upon the streets, houses, 
trees and fields of Charlestown with every-day eyes, but 
saw them by that sacred glamour which, through future 


| history, is cast over them forever by the remembrances 


of an event so awful, so mysterious, so sublime. 
Diverted by the visit to Charlestown from the direct 
path up Shenandoah’s glad green stream, the natural 
course is to continue by this railway from Harper’s Ferry 
to Winchester, and then to Strasburg, where that other 
line well known to war annals, fhe Manassas Branch of 
the Virginia Midland, crosses to Riverton. This is the 
pathway of the first Union troops who entered the Val- 
ley of Virginia, and of course the whole country here- 
about, as well as farther south, teems with exciting mem- 
ories of the exploits and encounters of Sheridan, Me- 
Dowell, Frémont, Shields—of Jackson, Early, Rosser, and 
the rest. As we lumbered along in a ‘‘ mixed” train 
through the pleasant farm-lands of Jefferson and Freder- 
ick Counties, crossing the boundary-line that cuts off 
West Virginia 
from the old 
State, a cadaver- 
ous-looking but 
pleasant - man- 
nered and unag- 
gressive colport- 
eur—a native, 
with a long, thin 
beard — boarded 
the one passen- 
ger-car, and of- 
fered to the sole 
occupant, save 


eS wry ween - 


~ 
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himself and the slouch -bhatted conductor with trousers 
tucked in boots, a bulky volume, containing a ‘ Relig- 
ious History of General Lee’s Army.” Trade not being 


! 


brisk, we fell to talking of the war reminiscences of the | 


region through which the train was passing. I ‘ reck- 
oned” that the people in the Valley retained a very dis- 
tinct recollection of General Sheridan's visit in the Fall 
of “64. 

“Well, I reckon they do. But we only wish ister 
Sheridan had ’a’ come down hyah in 62, when Gen'l 
Jackson was in proper shape to handle him. If he 
had, Mister Sheridan would ’a’ been under the ground 
now, sah.” 

‘“‘But he is under the ground. Haven't you heard of 
General Sheridan's recent death ?” I asked. 

“Is that so? Can't say as I did. Well, he was a 
mighty mean man, that’s my opinion ; and I suppose he 
died the same as General Grant did.” 

‘*And how did General Grant die ?” 

*‘ Why, a miserable sinner.” 

This was said ‘“‘more in sorrow than in anger,” and 
before the honest colporteur got off the train he offered, 


in a disinterested, missionary spirit, to let me have the 


“Religious History” at a reduction of twenty-five cents 
below the regular price. 

Winchester, with Cedar Creek only eleven and one-half 
—not “twenty ” miles away, as the poet made it, with 
pardonable exaggeration, was far too interesting a place 
to be passed by, particularly by a Northerner to whom 
everything below Mason and Dixon’s line was strange 
and storied ground. Accordingly, I stopped over for a 
stroll through the streets of this ancient seat of r'rederick 
County, where Fairfax is buried, and found it to possess 


aspect which Charlestown lacked. The narrow streets, 
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in an unceasing roar. Concluding from this that a battle 
was in progress, I now felt confident that the women 
along the street had received intelligence from the battle- 
field by the ‘ grape-vine telegraph,’ and were in raptures 
over some good news, while I, as yet, was utterly igno- 
rant of the actual situation. Moving on, I put my head 
down toward the pommel of my saddle and listened in- 
tently, trying to locate and interpret the sound, contin- 
uing in this position till we had crossed Mill Creek, about 
half a mile from Winchester. The result of my efforts 
in the interval was the conviction that the travel of the 
sound was increasing too rapidly to be accounted for by 
my own rate of motion, and that, therefore, my army 
must be falling back. At Mill Creek my escort fell in 
behind, and we were going ahead at a regular pace when, 
just as we made the crest of the rise beyond the stream, 
there burst upon our view the appalling spectacle of a 
panic-stricken army—hundreds of slightly wounded men, 
throngs of others unhurt, but utterly demoralized, and 
baggage-wagons by the score, all pressing to the rear in 
hopeless confusion, telling only too plainly that a disas- 
ter had occurred at the front.” 

Here was the real beginning of that dramatic ride; and 
the whole scene presented itself in fancy, as I walked out 
beyond the town to the point indicated, whence could 


| be seen, far to the south, the blue hills that ‘‘rose and 


the low but substantially built louses of brick, one or | 


two old inns with their sign-posts, and the unusual num- 


ber of negroes to be seen basking in the mellow sun- | 
shine, seemed to be the principal sights contributing to | 


this general impression. The Logan residence, the finest 
of the old mansions of Winchester, which Sheridan occu- 
pied as his head-quarters in 1864, is now a young ladies’ 
school, with bright colors and bright faces glancing from 
the windows, and a sound of five-finger exercises on the 
piano pervading the otherwise peaceful neighborhood. 
The mansion fronts on the broad, shaded street, running 
straight through the town, where Sheridan bestrode the 
bold, black Rienzi, that October morning, and stayted on 


| fell” to the gaze of the furious rider on that eventful 


day. 

The local railroad runs parallel with the valley pike, 
and quite close beside it, all the way to Cedar Creek ; 
and, with the stops at way-stations every mile or so, our 
train took a longer time to make the distance than Sheri- 


dan did. 
something of that listless, old-fashioned, ‘‘ befo’-de-wah”’ | 


Evening had fallen before we arrived in Strasburg, and 
the darkness was so intense that the face of the coal- 
black negro who met us at the station with a “ lanthorn,” 
to guide us down the unlighted street to the queer old 
‘** Chalybeate” inn, seemed positively ashen-pale by com- 
parison. As it was necessary to depart the next morning 


| before daybreak, according to the Draconian laws of the 


Manasses Branch Railway time-table, my impressions of 


this not unrenowned place are confined chiefly to the 


| snug, uncarpeted little sitting-room of the ‘‘ Chalybeate’ 


’ 


| hostelry, with its heir-loom furniture, and huge open fire- 
| place with blazing logs of oak, which gave out a pleasant 


his famous ride of a dozen miles due south, down the | 


‘valley pike” road to Cedar Creek. The dashing hero’s 
own simple account of the feat which he performed on 
that day has just been given to the world in his ‘* Me- 
moirs.” His picket ofticer at Winchester had heard the 
artillery-firing early in the morning, and reported to 
Sheridan, who supposed it was merely ‘‘ Grover’s divi- 


smoky smell, that chilly October evening. An attempt at 
a short stroll through the streets, after supper, led me to 
ford a creek unexpectedly, and to stumble over a cow 
that chanced to be reposing upon the sidewalk ; where- 
upon I concluded that it was better worth while to sit by 


| the good oak fire, with the hunters and their dogs, and 


sion banging away at the enemy, to find out what he was | 


up to.” However, he hurried up breakfast and got ready 
to go to the front. ‘‘We mounted our horses,” he says, 
“between 8:30 and 9, and as we were proceeding up the 
street which leads directly through Winchester from 


hear the former discuss New York politics. 

The next morning at 3:30, in company with half a dozen 
other pilgrims, I was dragged out of bed, nolens-volens, to 
catch the train. 

A group of flegro youths and maidens, with an old 


| aunty ” or two, on their way either to or from the Wood- 


the Logan residence, where Edwards was quartered, to | 


the valley pike, I noticed that there were many women at 
the windows and doors of the houses, who kept shaking 
their skirts at us, and who were otherwise markedly in- 
solent in their demeaner ; but supposing this conduct to 


prejudices, I ascribed to it no unusual significance. On 


then heard quite distinctly the sound of artillery-firing 


| in Ole Faginny. "Tain’t so no mo’. 


stock Fair, were waiting on the railroad-track, and their 
droll talk and rollicking laughter resounded upon the 
‘‘nipping and eager air” of the early morning, as we ap- 
proached. They were discussing plutocracy, in the most 
racy and original fashion. 

**Yo’ used to could get ‘long with blood and manners, 
Now you’s only got 


| to be rich.” 
be instigated by their well-known and, perhaps, natural | 


“Rich ? Sho! yo’ ean’t carry your riches *bout on 


| your pusson. Yo’ can’t take your money with you when 
reaching the edge of the town I halted a moment, and | you’s dead an’ done ’ceased.” 


‘** Well, yo’ can’t get long hyah without it, dat’s suah.” 
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And so on by the hour, with enough of grotesque 
aphorism, native wit and repartee to sustain a ‘‘ masto- 
don minstrel show.” 

The train, when caught, carried us along to the next 
station, where it was ‘‘held up” by road (ticket) agents, 
and all hands were compelled to get off, crowd around a 
little eubby-hole, lighted by a kerosene-lamp, and pur- 
chase tickets before proceeding further. There is a kind 
of romance, an element of the unexpected, a spice of 
hap-hazard and adventure, in traveling upon these minor 
and branch railroads, down in Virginia. The best of them 
will gravely put forth blackboard bulletins at the sta- 
tions, reading somewhat as follows: ‘‘ Train No, 41,144, 
Due, 8:37 a.m. Should arrive, 9:01. Will probably arrive, 
9:59." And perhaps it dees arrive along toward noon— 
unless, as occasionally happens, it actually passes through 
on schedule time; and then, not having reckoned upon 
such a contingency, you are left stranded in the town for 
the day. 

At Riverton, where I arrived just after daybreak that 
morning, I came upon one of those combined effects of 
perfect weather and lovely scenery which make an Au- 
tumn journey in this part of Virginia enchanting. River- 
ton is the point of confluence of the two branches of the 
Shenandoah —the North Fork tearing its way through 
towering cliffs of limestone from the westward, while the 
South Fork comes up broad and smiling from the south, 
reflecting the russet and ruddy foliage on its glassy sur- 
face, and giving a turn to the huge mill on its right bank, 
just above the railroad-bridge, before passing under the 
latter. A little further up-stream is a rope-ferry, replac- 
ing the old, ruined bridge whose ivy-grown piers alone 
remain, monuments to the devastation of war; for the 
town of Front Royal lies just over the hills to the east- 
ward, and all this region rang with the victorious hoof- 
beats of Jackson’s horsemen in 1862, and of Sheridan's 
two years later. : 

Climbing these hills by a walnut-shaded road, in the 
face of a majestic sunrise which cast over everything a 
soft halo, haze, or bright sheen of gold, I could look 
down into the lovely vale where Front Royal nestles ; 
while back to the westward rose the bold head of the 
Massanutten range, fairly overshadowing the Alleghanies 
as they stretched in pale-blue serration beyond. The 
peculiar, isolated spine of the Massanutten extends for 
fifty miles down the centre of the Valley of Virginia, sub- 
dividing it into the Puge Valley (east) and the Luray Val- 
ley (west), and separating the two forks of the Shenan- 
doah until their confluence at Riverton. These simple 
details of the physical geography of the region were so 
clearly mapped out in my mind by my hill-top survey, 
that I was enabled to descend and win a wager with a 
native - born Virginian, who had pointed out the Massa- 
nutten to me as the Blue Ridge ; the impartial referee, 
who decided the question in my favor, being the station- 
agent, backed up by a map of Warren County. 

Riverton hamlet is a station upon, and a creation of, 
the Shenandoah Valley Railroad, which makes a plain 
course for the traveler straight through the valley. But 
probably very few strangers ever make a continuous trip 
of it, because, with Antietam, the Luray Caverns, Weyer’s 
Cave, the Crabtree Falls, the Natural Bridge and Roan- 
oke, not to mention a dozen other places of celebrity, 
dotting the route (240 miles from Hagerstown to Roan- 
oke), one is almost certain to be seduced into a stop-over 
first or last. Seen by swift glances from a car-window, 
this region of corn- fields, fruit- orchards and oak and 
pine-forests, with yellow wheat-farms on the lighter slaty 
lands, here and there a stretch of blue- grass pasture, 


ridge-lands with their flocks of sheep, and the low, blue 
mountains always bounding the horizon—tiis fair valley 
region, beneath an Autumnal sun, resembles portions of 
Eastern New York or Southern New England. However, 
the sight of log-cabins, and even pretentious new houses, 
all with the old-fashioned, broad-based, fire-place chim- 
ney looming up monumentally at one gable-end, soon 
restores to the scene its Virginian individuality. Here 
and there we come upon a sorghum-field by the river's 
bank, with women in sun-bonnets carrying armfuls of 
the green cane to the crusher, run by mule-power ; while 
the men boil the sirup in portable furnaces that smoke 
like ocean-steamers, and the pickaninnies gambol about, 
besmearing themselves with stolen sweets. At little way- 
stations where the train stops, colored ‘“‘ aunties,” with 
turbans about their heads, emerge from their cabins and 
bring the passengers hot coffee, broiled chickens and 
dainty apple-turn-overs on trays covered with snowy nap- 
kins. Barefoot boys and girls offer chincopin-nuts and 
persimmons for dessert, and the taste of these pungent 
delicacies alone is enough to make you feel sure you are 
upon Old Dominion soil. 

Luray, with its marvelous subterranean gallery of ex- 
quisite sculptures not made by hands, is reached be- 
times, end of course visited —but description here is 
forestalled by Mr. R. S. Tarr’s article in the Porrnar 
Monraty for September, 1885. On the train again, with 
good company met at hospitable Luray, we bowl along 
merrily southward, at times almost under the shadow of 
the wooded Blue Ridge ; and crossing, near Elkton, the 
little side-valley of the Swift Run Gap, where Spottswood 
and his knights descended to the Shenandoah, one hun- 
dred and sixty-three years ago. A native of this region— 
a genial old ex-trooper of Jackson’s cavalry—relates with 
unction, for our entertainment, how a certain Confederate 
general came over these mountains in ’64, in Sheridan's 
time, to play the réle of ‘‘Saviour of the Valley,” and 
somewhat prematurely styled his command “ the Laurel 
Brigade.” After he had been routed and chased through 
Mount Jackson ‘‘on the jump,” as Sheridan’s graphic 
dispatch to Grant had it, the people told the humiliated 
chieftain that they had a new floral name for his com- 
mand—‘‘ the Running Brier !” 

About Port Republic, the head of flat-boat navigation 
on the river, we look our last upon the fair and shaded 
Shenandoah, whose uppermost sources we have ap- 
proached. The wooded mountains skirting the route 
grow wilder with every mile. The train stops here to let 
off a mighty huntsman—a fine, grizzled, six-foot speci- 
men, with an antique rifle, nearly as long as himself, 
loaded for bear. News had spread of Brfiin’s presence 
in that neighborhood, and we felt certain that he was a 
‘*gone b’ar,” as our hardy Nimrod struck out upon his 
trail. 

From the station called Vesuvius, a pike-road strikes 
eastward over the Blue Ridge, penetrating dense for- 
ests and primitive settlements, and finally conducting 
the adventurous tourist to one of the most remarkable, 
and at the same time one of the least hackneyed, of Vir- 
ginia’s wonders of natural scenery — the Crabtree Falls. 
Here a fountain’s overflow, on the very pinnacle of a 
mountain nearly as high again as Neapolitan Vesuvius, 
plunges almost perpendicularly down to the bottom of 
the Tye River valley, forming an arrowy line of caseades 
which gleam through the foliage all the way. Unique 
among water - falls the Crabtree certainly is. The vol- 
ume of water is small—a mere rivulet, in fact—but the 
fall thereof is stupendous. It well repays the “day off” 
required for the journey. 
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‘‘Natural Bridge!” brings half of the passengers on 
the train to their feet with a jump, as the conductor 
sings it out. But, softly! The Bridge isn’t anywhere 
in sight, and our eager expectations will have time to 
calm during the two miles’ mountaineering which, we are 
told, is before us ere that coveted goal shall be won. A 
stage-coach waits at the station. Tourists swarm in, and 
‘pile on” above, until the vehicle, ready to begin the 
ascent of the mountains, resembles a Noah's ark on 
wheels. My friends, a New Yorker and a Philadelphian 
—effete civilizees who would probably decline a trip to 
paradise itself unless they could take a car or’bus thither 
—beckon me from the dizzy roof to join the jovial but 
tightly packed 
company. I reply 
that, as the after- 
noon is fair, the 
route wild and 
charming, and the 
Bridge only a mat- 
ter of two miles or 
so distant, I mean 
to do the pedes- 
trian act. 

Off they go, while 
I step along lei- 
surely behind, en- 
joying the panora- 
ma of the wooded 
hills, and inhaling 
the incense of the 
Autumn- scented 
mountain air, at 
the same time 
keeping up with 
the stage by means 
of the numerous 
“short cuts” 
which the footpath 
grants. Handicap- 
ped by stopping to 
buy a stick of an 
old man from 
’Way backville, I 
fall far behind after 
the first half-mile. 
Then I notice, for 
the first time, that 
a black - lookin g 
cloud over the 
Blue Ridge is 
making directly 
for the portion of 
Rockbridge 
County which I 
happen to be traversing. It overtakes me, bestows a 
showery benediction, and then sails on, leaving the sky 
serene again; but the road, alas! one limitless, unmar- | 
gined line of soft mud. The soil of this part of Virginia 
is variegated like one of George Inness’s palettes set for | 
a bit of sunset or Autumn foliage ; and moisture ‘ brings 
out” the colors startlingly. The road-side pools and riv- 
ulets were a bright saffron, while the bare breast of the 


A GLIMPSE OF THE PEAKS OF OTTER, FROM THE NATURAL BRIDGE, 


“Colonel, is this the road to the Natural Bridge ?” I 
asked of a negro whom I met, after having tramped so 
long as to suspect that I had missed the route and gone 
five or six miles beyond my destination. 

‘Yes, sah, this is the straight road ”— it was as devious 
as a snake-fence—‘‘ but the Bridge is mo’ than a mile 
fudder on.” 

‘* More than a mile! and one of these miles! Say, how 
is it your miles are so infernally long in this country ?” 

‘‘ Well, yo’ see, boss, the fac’ is, round hyah they meas- 
ure the miles with a coon-skin, and throw in the tail !” 

The early dusk was beginning to fall as I finally hove 
in sight of the Forest Inn. My friends had already de- 
scended into the 
ravine, too impa- 
tient for a sight of 
the Bridge to wait 
and enjoy their 
laugh at my ex- 
pense. Not less 
eager than they, 
I lost no time in 
hastening after 
them, down the 
pathway that 
crosses a field and 
plunges suddenly 
into deep shadows 
of the wooded ra- 
vine. 

Descending rap- 
idly amongst the 
mighty arbor vite 
trunks, beside a 
clear, tumbling 
stream, I turned 
suddenly that 
sharp angle in the 
pathway where the 
whole stupendous 
beauty of the great 
arch bursts upon 
the sight. 

Heavens, what a 
spectacle! what 
magnificence! 
what awe! In the 
mysterious dusk, 
with the first stars 
of evening shining 
in the deep - blue 
vault above, and 
the waters leaping 
in the rocky caiion 
below, that light 
yet massive span, literally joining two mountains, hung 
with spectral grandeur high in mid-air. Surely the world 
of natural wonders can offer nothing comparable, for the 
spell exercised upon the imagination, to this bridge ‘not 
made with hands ’— in its arched symmetry so suggestive 
of man’s design and use, yet in its simplicity, its huge 
proportions, its unity with nature, bearing the visible 
impress of a higher than human craft. 
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land, as revealed in plowed fields and furrowed roads, | 
was ruddy with every shade between orange and maroon. 
The consistency of the mud was quite sufficient to make 
pleasure-pedestrianism a failure, and my shoes gradually 
assumed the appearance and proportions of gorgeous 
sabols, 


It is all so unexpected, so infinitely beyond any possi- 
ble preconception —whether aided or not by the thou 
| sand and one excellent but inadequate descriptions, from 
| Jefferson’s to Charles Dudley Warner’s — that the visi- 
tor instinctively uncovers his head and advances with al’ 
the breathless excitement of an original discoverer. My 
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companions and myself, rewnited among the bowlders of 
Cedar Creek (the stream which flows under the Bridge on 
its way down to join the James River), scarcely spoke a 
word as we passed and repassed along that awful ravine — 
penetrating, despite the deepening shades of evening, as 
far as that strange cavern where you may listen to the in- 
visible flow of the Lost River along its subterranean bed, 
from unknown source to unknown goal. 

[he spacious old Forest Inn, with its modern “ an- 
nexes,” nestles among five forest-clothed mountains, two 
of which are connected by the Bridge. With the spell 
wrought by that first evening’s visit still unbroken, I 
awoke the next morning to behold, through the win- 
dow, the tip of a tall cedar upon Mount Jefferson, oppo- 
site, catching the first roseate fire of the sunrise. Here, 
evidently, was one of the few places where early rising 
is worth while. Five minutes later I was out, and on 
my way over the Bridge, by the regular country post- 
road which crosses it with all the airs of natural pro- 
prietorship. As everybody knows, it is possible to pass 
over, between the cedars and rocks that border the route, 
withont seeing anything of the ravine or the rock-arch 
which spans it. The width of the platform is a hundred 
feet, and its span about ninety feet, while its thickness 
must be nearly fifty. The height above the stream is 215 
feet. But neither figures nor comparisons convey any 
impression of the immensity of this wondrous piece of 
limestone stratum, or the chasm over which it is so grace- 
fully thrown. 

Beyond the Bridge, footpaths lead to the smooth, 
rounded summit of Mars Hill, crowned with a temple- 
like observatory, and to the loftier height of Mount Jef- 
ferson, whence a view worth coming anid climbing for, 
indeed! Northward, nearly a hundred miles of both the 
North Mountain and the Blue Ridge, with the southern- 
most spurs of the Massanutten between ; to the south, 
the water-shed that divides the native tribute-streams be- 
tween the Shenandoah and the James, and, twenty miles 
beyond, rising high above the billowy hills, the aerial 
pyramids of the twin Peaks of Otter, the highest in Vir- 
ginia. It is in view of such a panorama as this that one 
realizes that ‘‘ the half has not been told” regarding this 
Rockbridge region, of which the star attraction evershad- 
ows all the others in the popular miud. The trees alone 
are worth coming to see—immemorial oaks, mcnumental 
pines and cedars, patriarchal walnuts, tulips, chestnuts, 
black-gums, chincopins, persimmons, and those hoary, 
wrinkled ardor vite giants down in the gorge, which’were 
ancient long ere Columbus sailed for the New World. 
One of these, with a trunk over seventeen feet in circum- | 
ference, was felled by a fierce storm, a few years ago; 
but its roots cling deep in the earth, and its branches 
are vigorous and green—as they will be, no doubt, long 
after we, who now lean against its mighty bole, shall 
have fallen, withered, and passed wholly away from the 
verdurous face of earth. 

I passed thither again to pay a morning visit to the 
Bridge. Again the sensation of surprise and exultation, 
to which was now added the revelation of an extraordi- 
nary beauty of coloring. The soft blue-gray of the cal- 
eareous rocks is mottled with dark patches of lichens, 
streaked with black and brown oozings from the soil 
above, and tinged in places with dull reds and ochres, 
indicating the presence of the ferruginous element; 
while a few projecting sprays of golden leaves, and here 
and there a trailing bit of crimson vine, contribute the 
dash of vivid color needed to complete the effect, like a | 
bright scarf flung from the casement of some gray old 
castle-keep. 


| 


| haven't packed up yet. 


| 
| 


Then there are the traditional, stock points of interest, 
which no well- regulated visitor fails to seek out. The 
initials ‘‘ G. W.,” plainly carved on one of the rocky abut- 
ments, some forty feet above the stream, certainly stand 
for the name of George Washington, and may have been 
inscribed there by his hand, as he unquestionably ex- 
plored the place in his youth. On the opposite side, 
where the rock is rougher, and quite different in char- 
acter from the smooth limestone wall, is the scene of 
the famous climbing exploit of Henry Piper, the Lexing 
ton student, in 1818. Burritt’s Rider-Haggardish treat 
ment of this incident, familiar through the school-read- 
ers, makes thrilling reading, until what the 
Bridge really is like. Then it becomes burlesque. Piper's 
climb was a venturesome one ; but by a not unusual com- 
bination of foolhardiness and nerve it might be dupli- 
cated any day. 


one. sees 


The loveliness and repose of the region about the 
Natural Bridge cast over the visitor, the instant he ar- 
rives, a seductive spell which imparts to the leave-tak- 
ing, whenever it may come, a peculiarly ‘‘ tearing-away ”’ 
seusation ; and this is by no means lessened in the case 
of a flying visit. The latter predicament was mine, and, 
naturally, I desired to make the most of those early morn- 
ing hours before 8:30 a.m.—the time of the departure of 
the stage from the hotel to catch my train on the Rich- 
mond and Alleghany. I got back from my walk at 8:26. 

‘*Four minutes for breakfast, and the stage waits !” 
was the decree. 

‘*T’m an American, with New York restaurant training, 
and I can manage the breakfast in four minutes. But I 
My things are scattered x 

“Sent darky to pack your valise. You get breakfast — 
quick drive down the mountain—get you there in time 
for train, dead or alive!” ejaculated one of the philan- 
thropists who conduct the inn. 

This was irresistible, as the mountain air is an aston- 
ishing appetizer, and the coffee and corn-pones were 
steaming on the table. The four golden minutes were prof- 
itably spent, and I emerged upon the piazza, to receive 
my valise, top-coat, stick, a book or two, a bundle of pho- 
tographs, a fair-sized slab of rock from the Bridge, and 
a few other miscellanies, from the arms of the faithful 
** darky,”” who remarked, with reassuring conviction ; 
**Dey’s everything hyah, sah !” 

He wasn’t far from right, as I shortly discovered ; but 
I exultantly crossed his palm with silver, and the vision 
of his tombstone teeth, disclosed in an honest, unstinted 
smile of good-will, was my parting salute. The stage got 
under way with a dash that meant breaking either the 
record or a neck or two—for I was the sole passenger. 
That ride down the mountain, in the sharp morning air, 
behind four ambitious nags, with an old master at the 
ribbons. had more of exhilarating excitement in it than 


_ the firsi toboggan at a Montreal Winter carnival. Suf- 


fice it to say that we “ got thar,” at the station on the 
banks of the James, just in time for the train—breathless, 
triumphant, spangled with red mud. I had contrived to 
open the valise ; and my suspicions, excited by its bulg- 


| ing and weight, were confirmed, The ‘‘darky ” had made 


a clean sweep of my room, gathering in not only my mod- 


| est belongings, but those of my friends—who had passed 


the previous evening there with me--together with every- 
thing movable that he could lay his hands on! The place 
must have been stripped almost bare, and I was lugging 
off half of the personal property of the Forest Inn. I 
contrived to send back the surplus by the driver, how- 
ever, in time to clear my reputation, and duly caught 
my train. 
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JEFFERSON'S WRITING-DESK, ON WHICH HE WROTE THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


On to Clifton Forge - an out-of-the-way route by which 
to reach Charlottesville and Monticello, no doubt, but 


the most convenient one, as trains were running that | 


Sunday. The railroad skirts the left bank of the James 
River nearly all the way, passing many a towering rock 


and deep gorge of tribute-streams, here and there the | 
relics of an old colonial forge, and occasionally a modern | 


blast-furnace, roaring and smoking in full operation. 
On both sides of the stream, and reflected on its still 
bosom, glowed the Autumn foliage; while in the fore- 
ground of each successive picture rose one or more gaunt 
sycamores, or else a black-gum tree, with every individ- 
ual branch and twig, to the very topmost, fantastically 
draped and hung with the.crimson vignettes of the Vir- 
ginia creeper—like a flourished initial letter in some an- 
tique rubric. Only a few miles westward from the Nat- 
ural Bridge, on this Richmond and Alleghany route, the 
James breaks through the mount- 
ains, forming a magnificent gorge 
not unlike that of the Potomac at 
Harper's Ferry. 

At Clifton Forge, a deservedly 
famous rendezvous for artists and 
fishermen — though the latter have 
rendered much more justice to its 
attractions than the former — we 
strike the Chesapeake and Ohio 
line, and set face eastward again. 
Here the Jackson River comes down 
to join the James; and the whole re- 
gion presents the appearance of hav- 
ing been at one time, ages ago, a 
vast basin for the pent-up waters of 
the hills, which finally broke their 
bounds, and plowed the mighty 
gorge through which they rush to- 
day. The route eastward from here 
lies through the region of the fa- 
mous warm, chalybeate, alum and 
other springs intersecting the Shen- 
andoah Valley Road at Waynesboro, 
and the Blue Ridge range a little 
farther to the eastward. 

Emerging at Afton, high up on 
the ridge, the fair, fertile Piedmont 
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Valley unrolls before the 
gaze like a lovely mirage. 
It is s scene to admire and 
exult in, but not to attempt 
to describe from the instau- 
taneous photography of a 
passing glance. Down yon- 
dew among the eastern spurs 
and foot- hills nestles Char- 
lottesville, quaint, old - fash- 
ioned and sunny, with the 
University of Virginia at its 
western extremity, and Mon- 
ticello, the Little Mountain, 
at its eastern. 

They are separated by a 
distance of some four or five 
miles—the noble institution 
of learning, which, in Emer- 
son’s phrase, is ‘‘ the length- 
ened shadow of one man,” 
and the high-built home, 
where that illustrious ‘one 
man” dwelt during a period 

of fifty-six years, where he died, and where his tomb 
remains a patriotic shrine for ages to come. Between 
| the two, amidst the fairest seenery, nestles the academ- 
ical town across which Jefferson was wont to gaze so 
| fondly, in his latter years, as he watehed, day by day, 
the building of the university which represents the best 
energies of his life, and whose very architectural plans 
were drawn by his own hand. Often, when the work of 
the builders did not appear to be progressing satisfac- 
| torily, he would mount his horse and ride over in eager 
haste. His personality is ineffaceably impressed upon 
every detail of the place. Standing before Galt’s admira- 
ble statue, in the University Library, one instinctively 
looks about him as if to see the founder in the actual 
flesh, as an early student has described him*: ‘I well 


| *Mr. N. Tutwiler, in an address before the Alumni, June, 1882, 
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CERTIFICATE IN JEFFERSON’S HANDWRITING, ACCOMPANYING THE WRITING-DESK. 
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POST-ROAD OVER THE TOP OF THE NATURAL BRIDGE, 


remember the first time I saw Mr. Jefferson. It was in | ing manners. ... We used to see him afterward, as he 
1825, in the Proctor’s office. A tall, venerable gentle- | passed our room on the eastern range, in his almost daily 
man, in plain but neat attire, entered the room, and, bow- | visits to the university. He was now in his eighty-third 


ing to the sindents, took his seat quietly in one corner. I | year, and this ride of eight or ten miles on ‘horseback, 
was struck by his plain appearance and simple, unassum- | cver a rough mountain road, shows the deep interest 


GIANT ARBOR VITZ, NATURAL BRIDGE RAVINE, 
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with which he watched over this child of his old age, and 
why he preferred the more endearing title of father to 
that of founder.” 

This mountain road, after passing through Charlottes- 


ville, is almost as wild, in its woody seclusion, to-day as it | 


was when Jefferson fared over it. The red track, shaded 


monument which was falling into dilapidation. The orig- 
inal stone has been removed to the campus of the Uni- 
versity of the State of Missouri, at Columbia, where it 
has been set up for preservation as a relic. From it is 
copied on the new monument the inscription which Jef- 


| erson himself prepared : ‘‘ Here lies buried Thomas Jef- 


by haws, walnuts, chestnuts and black-gums, winds for | ferson, author of the Declaration of American Independ- 


over a mile and a 


half in steady as- 
cent to the leveled 
summit, 600 feet 
above the Rivanna 
River. At the point 
where the private 
road branches off 
from the public 
highway, to lead 
past the burying- 
ground and on to 
the, as yet, invis- 
ible mansion, it is 
something ofa 
shock to find a 
brand-new brick 
barrier and t oll- 
gate in charge of a 
colored porter, 
who sells tickets 
of admission. 
When the ‘im- 
provements” at 
this entrance are 
completed, the 
thrifty proprietor 
will no doubt place 
over the gateway 
the appropriate 
inscription: 
“Leave a quarter 
of a dollar behind, 
all ye who enter 
here.” 

Ascending still, 
through the dense 
and bright - hued 
deciduous forest, 
we note that the 
roadway is bor- 
dered by a rich 
growth of a hand- 
some but unfamil- 
iar-looking shrub. 
This is the Scotch 
broom which Jef- 
ferson imported, 
amongst many 
other botanical iy ; 
experiments, and _ | i ey 
set out on his es- = ——— 
tate, and which to- 
day, as some one 
has whimsically observed, ‘‘keeps his memory a dark, lux- 
uriant green.” About midway between the gate and the 
mansion, on the right-hand side ascending, is the in- 
closed grave- yard where, surrounded by the tombs of 
five generations of his descendants, and of the Randolph 
family, the remains of the great statesman repose. The 
grave is marked by the handsome shaft of white granite 
erected by order of Congress in 1882, to. replace the old 
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VIEW OF THE NATURAL BRIDGE FRUM BENEATH, LOOKING DOWN STREAM, 


ence, of the Stat- 
ute of Virginia for 
Religious F ree - 
dom, and Father 
of the University 
ef Virginia. Born 
April 2d, 1743, 
O.8. Died July 4, 
1826.”’ It is a lone- 
ly, solemn and 
beautiful resting - 
place, where the 
wild eagles, and 
the storm-winds 
singing in the 
woods, are con. 
stant visitors who 
never disturb. 
Passing a second 
gateway, we 
emerge upon the 
leveled plateau of 
some four or five 
acres where, in the 
midst of farm, gar- 
dens, out-build- 
ings and grove, 
stands the histor- 
ic house which in- 
numerable pict- 
ures have made 
so familiar. Like 
the university 
buildings, the 
Monticello man- 
sion is a materi- 
alization of Jeffer- 
son’s thoughts in 
artistic form. It 
is a stately, baro- 
nial-looking struc- 
ture of deep-red 
brick, with an oc- 
tagonal dome ris- 
ing from the midst 
of a cluster of 
Italian pavilions 
and Greek porti- 
coes. The lawn 
on the north and 
east is shaded by 
some fine old lin- 
dens and “ honey- 
shuck”’ locusts, 
while clustered about on the south and west are the 
gardens which the master so carefully cultivated, and the 
buildings which were the living-quarters and workshops 
of a small army of slaves and retainers, numbering at 
one time as many as two hundred. The materials of the 
grand house itself, even to the nails, were produced, 
manufactured and wrought out on the estate, as were all 
the provisions consumed there, and all the fabrics worn. 
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in the cottage which was occupied by the weavers in Jef- 


The care-taker of the premises lives with his family to-day | 
| 


ferson’s time. Some of these structures are now ivy-clad 


ruins. Jefferson imported a number of Italians as labor- 
ers in his experimental vineyard, and their descendants 
neighborhood. 


but the development of eertain native | 


still live in the 
not flourish here ; 
varieties, which he started], has gone on with gratifying 
Monticello vintages vield some of 


results, and now thx 
the best wine produced in the country, this side of Cali- 
fornia. 

The home of Jefferson was never occupied by his de- 
scendants, and does not now belong to them. It 
cant during the greater part of the year, and there is no 
admittance for visitors. The interior arrangements, as 
planned by Jefferson, are said to have been remarkably 
eccentric in many particulars ; but the present owner has 
modernized as well as repaired the entire place. 

But the glory of Monticello, aside from its associations 

its commanding site and incomparable view-—remain 
unchanged through all vicissitudes. 
rama of the Blue Ridge, the nearer wooded waves of the 
Ragged Mountains walling in Charlottesville on the west, 


is Va- 


the silver windings of the Rivanna, and the vast, ocean- | 


like plain of midland Virginia stretching eastward nigh a 
hundred miles, to and beyond Richmond—these are the 
same which enchanted Jefferson in his boyish dreams, 
and upon which the of the last 
rested as death ‘‘ closed with a a long 
and serene day of life.” 

At our feet, as we stand on the east portico, looking 
down and across the Rivanna gliding to join the James, 
are the sites of Jefferson’s birthplace and the Shad- 
well mill, both 
face of the landscape. 
““Pantops ” (for to such base usage has the original title 
of Pan Optimus come !), once a part of his property, and 
the disposal of which illustrates the philosophic way in 
which Jefferson, in his declining days, met the obliga- 
tions incurred by indorsing the notes of the family whose 
bankruptey gave him his financial coup de grd-e. His ac- 
count with a certain creditor had gone for many years 
without attention, and finally the merchant suggested the 
propriety of a settlement, ‘* before lomg.” ‘‘ Certainly,” 
responded Mr. Jefferson ; ‘“‘at any time—now, if you 
like.” He sat down, pen in hand, and withont asking 
a question, beyond the mere ascertaining of the total 
amount of the debt, conveyed away this large and rich 
estate. 

The debts which Jefferson left were paid off to the last 
cent. As for what Virginm, the United States of America, 
the whole world, owe to him —the obligation must re- 
main uneanceled forever. é 


eves venerable sage 


7 
cloudless sun 


of which have disappeared from the 
We overlook, also, the 


THe DvKke 


intention of killing him, in obedience to a divine com- 
mand, 


you come again in an hour ?” 
by the duke’s coolness, retired, to be at once arrested. 
When the duke was warned by his solicitor that another 
madman intended to attempt te take his life, ‘‘ Never 


mind,” said the duke ; ‘‘ he won't hurt me.” ‘ Ah !” said | 


his informant, ‘‘ but he is going to speak to the Queen, 
as you won't see him.” “Oh,” rejoined the duke, ‘then 
give instant information to the Secretary of State.” 


His European vines did | 


The mighty pano- | 


estate of | 


OF WELLINGTON AND THE Mapmen.—One | 
madman once got access to his library, and signified his | 


The duke just looked up from his desk. ‘“ Are | 
you in a hurry, for I have many letters to write ? Could | 
The maniac, taken aback | 


| character. 
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THE OLD ROCKING-CHAIR. 
By JoHn GERALD BRENAN. 


“My grandmother sat in the old rocking-chair 

(But she was not my grandmother then), 

And her pert little face was bewitchingly fair 
As she laughed a defiance to men! 

Her sun-bonnet flutter’d like bird on its string, 
Her hair wandered free on the breeze; 

And gayly, I ween, did my grandmother sing, 
Underneath those old gnarl'd apple-trees, 


* My grandfather rode through the whit 

And tethered his roan to a trec; 

He'd a well-powder’d wig on his silly young pste, 
And high tassel’d boots to his knee! 

From the pink apple-blossoms that over him hung 
He brush’d off the dew with his hat; 

Tili he came to the place where the rocking-chair swung, 

And my merry young grandmother sat, 


» orchard-gate, 


“The kingeup and daisy bloomed round in their pride, 
And bees of their sweetness did sip; 

But my grandfather blush’d and my grandfather sigh’d, 
As he flick’d off their heads with his whip; 

My granny she hummed her a cunning old song 
‘Faint heart never won ladye fair!’ 

ved and he prayed, and before very long 
» sunt fro in that old r 


> wr 


wking-chair!” 


GOETHE AS A THEATRE-MANAGER. 


By Henry Ikvinc. 


GorrHe at one time was director of a theatre, and his 
xperiences in this capacity at Weimar furnish some very 


useful lessons, even in the present day. For Goethe en- 
deavored to give practical life to an ideal which still 
haunts many earnest minds—the ideal which places the 
functions of the stage entirely beyond and above the 
taste of the public. That is impossible. The popula 
desire for amusement Goethe regarded as degrading. 
The ordinary passions of human nature he sought to 
elevate into a rarified region of transcendental emotion ; 
and the actors, who naturally found some difficulty in 
soaring into this atmosphere, he drilled by the simple 
process of making them recite with their faces to the 
audience, without the least attempt to impersonate any 
His theory, in a word, was that the stage 
should be literary, and not dramatic, and that it should 
hold the mirror, not up to nature, but to an assemblage 
of noble ,abstractions. It is needless to say that this 
ideal was predoomed to failure, and my object now is, 
not to diseuss it in any detail, bit to instance it as a 
useful warning to those whose discontent with the va- 
riety of public taste is apt to urge them toward impossi- 
ble reforms. It is no sign of retrogression that there is 
a great popular demend for a kind of entertainment 
which would have excited Goethe’s disgust, and which 
does not appeal very strongly to your sensibilities or 
mine. Goethe threw up the management of the Weimar 
theatre because the duke was curious to see a successful 
melodrama, in which the chief incident was created by a 
poodle. The poet thought that this was a proof that the 
stage had gone to the dogs, and that it was high time for 
him to disclaim all responsibility for such a degradation. 
Whether this convinced Goethe that his instinct was 
prophetic when he introduced Mephistopheles to Faust 
in the form of a dog—some say a poodle—I cannot say ; 
but his hasty conclusion that the drama had fallen to the 
level of ‘‘ the dog of Montargis” was no better founded 
than the assumption you sometimes hear to-day, that the 
popularity of entertainments which are not of the highest 


AN INJUDICIOUS SERMON. 


class is evidence of the incurable frivolity or coarseness 
or ignorance of the vast mass of play-goers. I always 
wonder why the argument is applied only to the stage. 
You never hear any pulpit orator denounce the enormous 
sale of fiction which appeals to the ineradicable taste for 
exciting narrative. Such may say that a certain class of 
novel is immoral, but he does not deplore the uncon- 
querable folly or depravity which buys sensational tales 
by thousands, while the works of writers who address a 
smaller public are swamped ofthe book-stalls. Philoso- 
phy is always ready with an explanation of this, but she 
is supposed to have no business in the sphere of the foot- 
lights. Yet I see no reason for condemning the stage 
because its functions do not conform universally to the 
highest standard. No rational being believes that imag- 
inative literature is hopelessly degenerate because the 
best novels are not as widely read as their inferiors. 
There is another consideration which is too often over- 
looked. Even amongst educated people the standard of 
taste in theatrical matters is extremely variable. Some 
are interested in Shakespeare, but only in his comedy ; 
‘* Hamlet ” bores them, but they are delighted by ‘* Much 
Ado Abont Nothing.” Others care little for what is called 
the legitimate drama, but prefer lighter forms of enter- 
tainment, which to play-goers of a serious cast are purely 
frivolous. Others, again, have a strong partiality for a 
certain kind of melodrama ; they like to be harrowed by 
tremendous situations and amused by spectacular effects, 
Indeed, you may take a man of cultivated mind and dis- 
cover that his taste for the theatre is extremely primitive. 
Even genius is sometimes erratic in its appreciation of 
the stuge. Goethe himself had astonishing ideas about 
Shakespeare. If there were one thing which Shake- 
speare understood better than another, it was the law of 
dramatic effect. Yet Goethe thought it necessary to re- 
construct ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and in ‘* Wilhelm Meis- 
ter” the players find it impossible to perform ‘‘ Hamlet” 
without making Horatio son of the King of Norway. 
When I refreshed my memory of this episode, it occurred 
to me that a manager who should ever be accused of tak- 
ing liberties with ‘‘ Faust might console himself with 
the reflection that they were rather overshadowed by the 
liberties which Goethe took with Shakespeare. 

It is not just, therefore, to assume either that the pub- 
lic taste is degraded because it does not touch an ideal 
standard at every point, or that one fixed canon of taste 
can be applied to the drama, even in cultivated society, 
The theatre must always be the play-ground of a variety 
of sympathies and the arena of all manner of conflicting 
judgments. A theatrical manager has to satisfy many 
tastes, and much may be forgiven him if he has, like 
“Faust,” the instinct of the one true way. And it should 
be remembered that a manager, by sometimes charming 
the public with the popular novelties of the day, may be 
able to command their support when he seeks it for a 
higher form of drama. Nature should be the manager's 
ideal, and art his familiar, and while inspired by the one 
and aided by the other of these, though his work may re- 
flect the variable moods of his time, beeause it is pri- 
marily his business to amuse, the sum of his efforts will 
be a substantial increase of the universal stock of whole- 
some pleasure. 
rare stimulus to every sort of mind. 
alone make an artistic education, and afford a world of 
delight to a multitude whose imagination finds little food 
in their daily lives; it arouses dormant sympathies, and 
makes war on idle prejudices; it presents, with vivid 
force, the simplest elements of life to all, and makes 
real to many some of the highest poetry. It is nothing 


For, consider that the theatre gives a | 
Its pictorial effects | 


| 
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to the purpose that some phases of the stage, which do 
not correspond exactly to this description, should be 
pointed out. Broadly speaking, what I say is true, and 
is an estimate of the functions of the theatre which is 
borne out by the best experience. You will see, there- 
fore, how important it is that an institution which exer- 
cises such wide and varied influence should have all its 
agencies developed to the highest ability. 

What is necessary on the stage is a harmony of all its 
features—a unison of all its refinement. It is not enough 
to give an individual performance of consummate inter- 
est, for, in a double sense, the whole is greater than 
the part. Let everything have its due proportion; let 
thoroughness and completeness be the manager’s aim ; 
let him never forget that a perfect illusion is his highest 
achievement—an ideal which I know to be the consci- 
entious aim of many managers to-day. I do not pre- 
sume to maintain that any method of representation, 
however admirable, can be fully adequate to the por- 
trayal of Shakespeare; nor do I concern myself very 
much with the familiar reproach of overlaying our great- 
I have before said that the 
value of the aids and adjuncts of scenery and costume 
has ceased to be a matter of opinion ; these have become 
necessary. They are dictated by the public taste of the 
day, and not by the desire for mere scenic display. To 
this, of course, there are limits; mere pageant, apart 
from the story, has no place, although there may be a 
succession of truthful, harmonious and beautiful pict: 
ures, Which shall neither hamper the natural action nor 
distract the judgment from the actor’s art. Shakespeare 
commands the homage of all the arts, and their utmost 
capacity, when rightly directed, can do no more than 
pay tribute to his splendor—the splendor of the great- 
est master of our mother tongue, the most completely 
equipped of all the literary men who ever wrote. More 
than this, he had the most intimate and varied knowledge 
of the stage, and that is why his work is the actor’s great- 
est pride and most exacting trial. To play Shakespeare 
with any measure of success, it is necessary that the 
actor shall, above all things, be a student of character. 
To touch the springs of motive, to seize all the shades 
of expression, to feel yourself at the root and foundation 
of the being you are striving to represent—in a word, to 
impersonate the characters of Shakespeare—this is a task 
which demands the most exacting discipline, the widest 
command of the means of illustration. Of all the tri- 
umphs of the stage, there is none so exalting as that of 
a representation of Shakespeare, which gives to the great 
mass of play-goers a strong and truthful impression of 
his wowk, and a suggestion of the ideal which his expo- 
nents are honorably struggling to attain. 


est dramatist with ornament. 
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Tuer= lived in Wrentham, Mass., years ago, a notable 
physician, Dr. B by name, who was tall and com- 
manding in stature, with a pair of lungs that could make 
his speech distinctly heard.a good way without any effort. 
He was a stanch Universalist in a ‘‘ blue ” orthodox par- 
ish, and rarely attended chureh. When he did, the whole 
congregation was on the qui vive, with its attendant rus- 
tle, as he marched down the broad aisle to the pew he 
always rented for his family. On a special cccasion a 
class-mate of his, Dr. P——, a clergyman who was well 
known in Wrentham, having fitted for college there, 
at Old Day’s Academy, and with whom the doctor had 
had many a theological spar, was to preach. It was one 


Se er wre. 


WHAT TICKLED THE TARTARS. 


WHAT TICKLED THE 
TARTABS. 


Tue artist who accompanied Mr. George 
Kennan on his trip through Siberia was 
engaged, one blistering day, somewhere 
on the outskirts of Tartary, in making a 
sketch of a group of picturesque Tartars. 
Still other Tartars amicably gathered 
around him as he was at work, inspecting 
his umbrella, gazing curiously at his 
sketch, and walking about. As the Tar- 
tars were armed to the teeth, the artist 
thought it best to be amiable, and smiled 
a broad and propitiatory smile upon the 
party. Whereupon the entire party smiled 
broadly in return, and exhibited great in- 
terest in him. He smiled again, more 
broadly still. Whereupon the Tartars 
came around in front of him, and began 
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SEE PAGE 468, 


to go through the most extraordinary an- 
tics, laughing still. The artist gathered, 
somehow, that he was expected to laugh 


of those gala Sundays in the country when the meetin’- | too, and did so gratify their evident wish. The more he 


house is packed, and all were delighted to see the doc- 
tor an attentive listener in that perspiring audience ; 
it was in mid-June. After the services the people lin- 
gered long in the vestibule and on the steps, to talk about 


the season’s promise for crops, ete. No potato-bugs in | 
those good old days, and no speculation about the rail- | 
road. The people, too, wanted to see the two big doctors | 


meet and shake hands, Soon they stood face to face 
D.D. and M.D.—both towering head and shoulders above 
the upturned faces around them. After the ‘‘ How do 
you do, doctor ?” and the other ‘‘ How do you do, doc- 
tor ?” and the exchange of the proper formalities, Dr. 
P came to the point and said: ‘How did you like 
my sermon ?” 

“IT was highly entertained—highly entertained,” said 
Dr. B . ‘*A most elaborate discourse upon an acute 


subject, well written and well delivered ; but very inju- | 


ilicious.” 

*‘Injudicious !” exclaimed the doctor of divinity. ‘‘ Jn- 
judicious ? You as- 
tonish me. Why, 
what do you mean, 
doctor ?” 

“Oh, only this, 
my dear friend,” 
said Dr. B ; 
“You have come 
to a country vil- 
lage, and expound- 
ed and exposed 
‘The Secret Will 
of God’ to a rather 
mixed audience 
for upwards of an 
hour; and there 
isn’t an old gossip 
that has heard you 
but will blab it all 
over town before 
the week is out. 
And I don’t think 
you'll be thanked 
for letting it out, 
doctor —I really 


laughed, the more they laughed, and several big Tartars 
in front of him lay down on the ground, rolling and 
tumbling. The artist laughed until his jaws almost 
cracked. 

The thing at length became somewhat alarming, and, 
calling his factotum and interpreter, the artist bade 
him find out of the head man of the Tartar party what 
these extraordinary antics were all about. ‘‘ His excel- 
lency,” said the Tartar, in explanation, ‘‘smiled upon us, 
and showed us something which we never saw before— 


| teeth made partly of gold. And as the men of my tribe 


saw his golden teeth were only to be seen when he laughed, 
they took all possible ways to make him laugh ; and wher 
they rolled on the ground |before him, it was only the bet- 
ter to see into his mouth and behold the golden teeth.” 


Precision in detail, without a general guiding plan, is 
like a watch which should mark seconds, but not hours. 
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“MISS WILLOUGHBY AT ONCE KNEW THAT SHE WAS IN THE PRESENCE OF THE MASTER OF THE SHOP.” . 


WILLOUGHBY HEIR-LOOM. 
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HIM SUDDENLY, AND DROVE MY LONG KNIFE INTO HIM.’” 


THE WILLOUGHBY HEIR-LOOM. 


By CLINTON II. MACARTHY. 


Axn Srreet has always been a most narrow, dirty, un- 
pleasant little thoroughfare, which was, within the last 
few years, made interesting, however (to bibliophiles es- 
pecially), by the presence of a number of old book-shops, 
now all passed away. 

While these emporiums of musty, dusty, yellow and 
ancient volumes were still the feature of the street, on a 
hot Summer day, when the down-town portion of the city, 
busy as it always is, had been compelled to relax part of 
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its activity in deference to King Sol, an uncommon ap- 
parition appeared in the narrow wagon-way. 

This was a jaunty, glossy, stylish little brougham, in 
which sat an equally jaunty, glossy and stylish young 
lady, faultless in form and feature as she was in /oilette. 

The carriage stopped before a narrow little shop bear- 
ing a faded inscription above its door: ‘‘ Caution Van 
Zuyver. Books.” 

It was a dark, dirty, dusty hole to be beautified by the 
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presence of such a bird of brilliant plumage as the girl 
in the brougham; yet, on seeing the name, and espe- 
cially the word “ Books” upon the sign, Miss Edith Wil- 
loughby daintily alighted and entered the narrow portal. 

The singular name attracted her curiosity ; the word 
following it drew her bibliophilic eye. 

For this young lady had a decided penchant for ancient 
tomes, albeit the fairest and least pedantic of blue-stock- 
ings. 

She could instantly recogrize a genuine Elzevir on 
sight; could easily mark the difference between a Cover- 
dale Bible and a Tyndale Testament, and knew well the 
distinctive signs of a Grolier binding. 

As above stated, she entered the shop of Caution Van 
Zuyver. 

It was not more than twenty feet in depth—a veritable 
box—and she found but one person within. 

This was a young man as shabbily attired as his own 
stock, but withal not without some claim to be called 
handsome. He had fine, deep-blue eyes, a fair, not over- 
luxuriant mustache, and darker, wavy hair. 

Miss Willoughby at once knew that she was in the 
presence of the master of the shop ; indeed, she consid- 
ered it unlikely that the poor little place could have sup- 
ported more than one person. 

“‘Mr. Van Zuyver ?” she uttered, interrogatively. 

The young man bowed. ‘ 

“T am looking,” she went on, ‘‘for a copy of the 
‘‘Sweete Rose for ye Nostrils 0.1 ye Electe Ones,” pub- 
lished in Bristol ; I think in the year 1600, and I believe 
by one Godfrey Freeman. It is rare, and I am deter- 
mined to own a copy.” 

‘“‘T know of it,” replied Mr. Van Zuyver ; **‘ but I have 
not a copy in stock.” 

A charming little pout made Miss Willoughby’s rose- 
bud mouth more temptingly bewitching. 

‘*Oh, dear. I suppose there isn’t a copy this side of 
the Atlantic.” 

‘TI believe there is,” returned Van Zuyver ; ‘‘ in fact, 
I am sure of it, and——” 

He halted a moment. 

** Money is not an object,” she interposed, eagerly ; ‘I 
would give anything for it 

Here she suddenly recollected that this was not the 
most approved form of prudent buying, and ceased 
abruptly, although her observation of the book-seller’s 
face had precluded any suspicion that he might cheat 
or take an unfair advantage of her. ‘ 

“Tt is not,” he said, hesitatingly, ‘‘ altogether a ques- 
tion of money with me, either; the fact is, I have the 
book home in my own private collection—for I am some- 
thing of a collector as well as a seller of books—and I 
don’t usually like to part with anything I have once 
placed on my own shelves, However, as you say you are 
very anxious to have this book”—he gave her a shy 
glance that seemed to point his next words —‘‘ why, I 
will be very much pleased to make an, exception in this 
case.” 

For the word “this,” Van Zuyver’s tone plainly im- 
plied, ‘‘ your.” 

**Oh, thank you,” she replied, prettily. ‘*‘ And you will 
send it to me?” 

““T—yes. I will send it to you. What is your ad- 
dress ?” 

She gave him a small square of pasteboard, bearing 
the inscription: ‘‘ Miss Edith Willoughby, 5003 Fifth 
Avenue.” 

**And when may I expect to receive it ?” 

** To-morrow.” 


** Very well.” And the vision of light had flitted out of 
Caution Van Zuyver's little pigeon-hole into outer air. 

Van Zuyver had never before ielt so lonely in his shop 
as he felt for the rest of that day. He had always hereto- 
fore found companionship among his books. But now 
the face, the form, the voice of Miss Willoughby inter- 
posed themselves between him and happiness. 

The utter uselessness and hopelessnes of ever aspiring 
to occupy the place even of the most casual acquaintance 
of this beautiful woman, somehow, did not predispose 
him to the philosophy which the unattainable usually 
inspires. 

He felt the gnawing, unhappy pain of a Tantalus. 

For, if there be such a thing as ‘‘ love at first sight,” 
Caution Van Zuyver was one of its victims. 

One consolation remained, like the straw to the drown- 
ing man: He would see her to-morrow. He would 


**send” the book by his own hands. 

Possibly she might become a regular patron of the 
He thought to himself that he would 
Then he might see her 


little book-store. 
do his best to make her such. 
now and then, at least. 

** Ah,” he sighed, ‘‘ were I only rich enough to move in 
the society she frequents !” 

Empty, futile wish. 

Business seemed poorer that afternoon than ever be- 
fore. Two or three old fossilized bookworms rambled in 
aimlessly, and wandered out again without buying, and 
his sales were so pitiably small that he felt a curious de- 
spair as he closed the shop, which he certainly would not 
have experienced had he never seen Miss Willoughby. 

“Clearly,” he thought, quietly —‘‘ clearly, the shop 
will never make me the foundations of a man of society.” 
And he smiled bitterly as he turned his steps homeward. 

In the forenoon of the next day, he procured a small 
boy to mind his shop, and boarded an elevated train up- 
town, with the precious volume in his hand. 

The mansion wherein Miss Willoughby had her abode 
was opposite the Park, and was, truly, a ‘ palatial resi- 
dence.” F 

Van Zuyver felt mean and shabby in going up the 
broad stone steps leading to the paneled oak door, though 
despising himself the while for the feeling; and it was 
with some hesitancy and timidity that he asked the liv- 
eried servant if Miss Willoughby were in. 

‘** Who shall I say ?” queried the Cerberus of the door. 

‘* Say Mr. Van Zuyver, please.” 

**Mr. Van Z——” 

** Vana Zuyver.” 

The servant’s face wore an expression as though he 
had just swallowed an unpleasant morsel as he repeated 
the outlandish name, but he allowed Mr. Van Zuyver to 
step into the reception-room and wait. 

In a moment he reappeared. 

** Miss Willoughby would like you to step into the 
lib’ry, sir.” 

Van Zuyver rose and followed the livery up the pol- 
ished, uncarpeted stairs to a room that embodied all the 
features of a most perfect private library. 

The dark walls were supplemented with oaken wain- 
scoting ; all the furniture was in antique oak and em- 
bossed leather. No book-cases appeared. The books 
were arranged on oaken shelves surrounding the apart- 
ment, and surmounted by a carven cornice, 

The light, which was sufficiently, strong, was secured 
from above, the room being in a square wing of the 
house. 

Half sitting, half reclining on the leather - cushioned 
lounge, book in hand, Caution beheld Miss Willoughby. 
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He devoured with his eyes the picturesque picture she 
presented in an instant, from the ruddy-brown hair, 
touched by a beam of light from above, to the dainty 
little Suéde slipper and an inch-or so of bronze stock- 
ing that crept out below the heavy silken skirt. 

‘‘Ah, good-morning, Mr. Van Zuyver,” said the mu- 
sical voice that had yesterday bewitched his ears in the 
little Ann Street shop; ‘‘I see you have the volume with 
you. I don’t know how to thank you for sparing it to 
me from your own collection—I did so much wish to have 
it. Won’t you be seated ?” 

The book-seller seated himself with the manner of a 
man in a trance. Indeed, he was nearly unconscious, be- 
tween admiration (love, if you will,) and a kind of dumb 
hopelessness that he had expected to feel in her presence, 
and was now experiencing to the full. 

He had mutely tendered the book to her, and she was 
running over its yellow-edged, coarse-fibred pages with 
graceful eagerness, quite different from the manner of all 
the spectacled bookworms of her visitor’s experience ; 
but yet the air of the bibliophile was there, too, 

‘© 1601,” she murmured; ‘‘ printed for Master Faith- 
ful Bland, Book-seller, at ye Presse of Martin Blew- 
right, over agaynst ye Crowne & Unicorn, Bristol.” 

‘‘Ts it the book you referred to ?” Caution managed to 
stammer. 

“Oh, yes, it is the same. And now, Mr. Van Zuyver, 
what value do you place on this ?” 

Caution would have been but too well pleased to pre- 
sent it to her as a gift, but knew he could not, and was 
compelled to fix a price upon it, which she immediately 
drew a check for, in a most business-like way. 

“Thank you, Miss Willoughby. Good-day.” 

‘* Good-day, Mr. Van Zuyver.” 

And Van Zuyver passed out into the corridor, and into 
the black darkness of despairing love, simultaneously. 

* x * ° * + * 

One day, about a week afterward, a district messenger- 
boy entered the little shop, and handed Van Zuyver a 
square envelope, upon which, in a female hand, appeared 
his name. He tore it open hastily, and mastered its 
contents in a second. It ran thus: 


“Caution VAN Zouyver, Esq., DEAR Sie: Will you favor me 
with an interview at my house at your earliest convenience, as I 
have something of the gravest importance to communicate to 
you? Epira WILLOUGHBY.” 


Caution could not believe the evidence of his senses, 
on reading this singular epistle, but the voice of the mes- 
senger assured him of its reality. 

‘** Any answer ?” demanded young Mercury. 

‘‘T will write one at once,” returned Caution ; and he 
quickly seribbled a line, saying that he would appear at 
Miss Willoughby’s residence that evening. 

For the rest of the day he was on tenter-hooks of im- 
patience. 

He shut up snop earlier than usual, and did not go 
home to his supper, eating it in a down-town restaurant. 

Then he wandered restlessly about until it should be 
time to board the up-town train. 

At last he stood once more on the broad steps of the 
Fifth Avenue house, and again gave his name to the 
servant, 

After a minute’s waiting, that seemed an hour to him, 
he was once more ushered up to the library. 

He found Miss Willoughby again alone in the company 
of her books and a tall, shaded lamp, whose light only 
brought out in relief the more showy bindings on the 
shelves, leaving the others in sober twilight. 


She was quietly, simply dressed, although in perfect 
taste, and was looking, to Van Zuyver’s eyes, more beau- 
tiful than he had yet seen her, albeit with a very serious 
expression upon her mobile features. 

She bowed as he entered, and motioned him to a seat 
very near her, which he took in silence. 

**Mr. Van Zuyver,” Edith began, ‘‘do you know any- 
thing of your family history, who your ancestors were, 
and whence they came? Don’t think that I ask out of 
curiosity ; I have a very important motive in questioning 
you.” 

Caution pondered a moment or so. 

*“T do know,” he said, ‘‘some few facts about our 
descent—at least, for several generations. As the name 
indicates, we came originally from Holland. The first 
of the family I know anything of was a Jacobus Van 
Zuyver, who settled in New York in 1710, and married 
a New England woman here.” 

‘*Had he any children ?” 

‘*But one, I believe—a son, born in 1728, and called, 
I think, after his maternal uncle, who came of Puritan 
stock, Caution. This son married in New York abont 
1748, and his only child was born in 1750, named after 
his father. About 1752, Caution the first (we may as - 
well distinguish him so, for we have all been Cautions 
since) shippéd for a voyage to some South American 
port, being ® seaman by profession, and, as our family 
records go, was never again seen or heard of,” 

‘It was he !” exclaimed Edith, excitedly. 

‘¢ Eh |” 

‘*See here, Mr. Van Zuyver,” she cried, producing » 
casket of wood from a cabinet in the room, and opening 
it with trembling hands—‘‘read this paper.” 

She handed him a yellow piece of parchment from the 
casket, which was covered with writing, evidently in- 
scribed many, many years ago. 

He unfolded it, while his companion, in breathless in- 
terest, leaned over his shoulder as he read, following the 
lines eagerly with her eyes. The writing was so illegible 
that Van Zuyver proceeded slowly, and found himself 
unable to decipher many of the words, his companion 
assisting him at such times, she being evidently famil- 
iar with it. 

This was the narrative of the manuscript : 


“This, wh I have attach unté*my Will, I give to my sonre 
James, that when he hath read it all, he shall doe as his diserv- 
tion shall teache him. 

“In the year of our Lord 1754, I was in the Brazils, wh* my 
sonne knoweth already, also the manner of my coming thereto. 1 
was hunting therein for the diamondes and other precious things 
whn hadd been there lately discovered, and had come unto the 
mynes att the place calld Bahia, wh» is a most riche countrye & 
one where gold and gemms are in greate abundance. Neverthe- 
less, it pleas’d Providence to make my efforts fruitless & produet- 
ive of little gaine, whereatt I was much discouraged. For, though 
I worked & labored most faythfully, yet I found but a few smalle 
diamondes, wh" were of little worth. 

“Now att this tyme, whe I was much cast down in spirit, ther 
came to the myne a younge man heathenishly named Caution Vaq 
Zuyver, who, as he related unto me, hadd deserted from his shipp 
at Rio in order to come to the place wher the diamondes might 
bee found. 

“He said that his father hadd come from the Lowlands many 
yeares since, & hadd come unto the town of New York, & hadd 
there married, & that hig father & mother were now dead, but 
himselfe hadd a wyfe & child in that place. We came, he and me, 
to be friendly and neighbourly together, as we could bothe speke 
the language of the old countrye, which none others there could. 

“ He was most fortunate in his digging and seeking for gemma, 
& every day he came unto my cabin to showe me how many dia- 
mondes he hadd gained—and always he had two or three, & some- 
times more, whyle I, through my ‘greate ill luck, could not find 
any. 
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mynes to-morrowe. Get a good stock of pro- 
visions ready, for it is probable we shall get 
none on the roade, & to-morrow we shall go 
hence.’ 

“That night, I murdered him, I went 
to his tent & found him sleeping, as was 
his way, with his belt, in which were all his 
gaines, about his body. I crept upon him 
suddenly and drove my long knife into him 
and killed him, Then I cut his belt and put 
iton my own body. Then, secretly and 
quietly, I took his corpse away and buried 
it in the thicke forest that is there. 

**In the morning, when some of the 
miners that were there asked of me where 
he was gone, [ answered them that he hadd 
gone unto the mynes of Espiritu Santo, & 
they believed me, and I stayed and labored 
at Bahia. 

“From that day, I found not a single 
diamonde, big'g or little, though I labored 
many days & sought them earnestly, so that 
at last [said unto myself: * There is a curse 
uponn mo for that foul murder I have done, 
& I will not find any more gemms although 
I stay hero till the Judgment Day. So TI left 
that place, & came, after many wanderings, 
to New York. 

“In the belt wh" Van Zuyver wore I 
found enuff of jowels to have made me 
richer than Solomon, the wise King of Israel, 
yet I feared to sell them, for I felt they were 
accurst. When I camo to New York, I 
learned where the wyfe & child of Van Zuy- 
ver were, and the good voice within me 
whispered that I should give the gemms to 
these, butt I could not part with them, & so 
have alwayes kept them, never having them 
eutt or sett. But I have nevertheless, unbe- 
known to them, supported the widow & son 
of him I slew. The child, you, my sonne, 
well know. He is named Caution from his 
father’s name, His mother is long dead. 

**Do, my son, with these gemms, even as 
your soule bidds you. 

** Your father, 
“MARTIN WILLOUGHBY.” 


This finished the original writing. 
At the foot of the page several lines 
were added, in different hands. The 


first read : 
SAMOA, AND THE TROUBLES THERE.— A SAMOAN WARRIOR IN FIGHTING COSTUME. pret ; 
SEE PAGE 488. Pay’d Caution Van Zuyver (he not 


“So we worked nigh each other ——— | — —— 
for near three months, when newes r 
came that diamondes hadd been 
found in another place, a localitie 
about an hundred miles from that 
place. Van Zuyver came unto my 
cabin on a certain night, about 
that tyme, to show me his gaines 
for that day. 

**T have found but one,’ he 
said, with some discouragement 
and discontent, as I thought, & he 
showa me the stone, wh" was but 
a smalle one, of slight value, 

“Tg your goode fortune leav- 
ing you? I asked him, and he 
replied: 

***T have not found any but this 
one for a weeke.’ 

“ «Let us go,’ said I, ‘tothe new 
mynes of Espiritu Santo, for I have 
no luck in this place, & the newes 
wh" comes from there is most 
chearefull.’ 

“On that he pondered for a 
while, but after a bit he said: 

**Very good, Willoughby, you 
& me shall travell to the new 
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knowing whence it comes) a thousand dollars. 
gems. 


Below, this: 


“1823. Have sent part of the stones to Amsterdam for cutting. 
Where would be the justice of restoring them now to the present 
Van Zuyver? They are as much mine as his. 

“Joun J. WILLOUGHBY.” 


I shall keep the 
*“ JaMES WILLOUGHBY.” 


“That last one,” whispered Edith, ‘‘I am sorry to say, 
was added by my father.” 

Caution said nothing, but sat staring vacantly before 
him. 

“So, that is what became of my ancestor,” he mur- 
mured, at last. 

** Yes,” said Edith ; ‘‘and for his rightful property, for 
which he paid with his life, it is here.” 

She brought forth another casket and opened it. 

‘There is not a stone missing,” she said. 

Van Zuyver’s eyes were dazzled. There, in that little 
box, were tiaras, brooches and rings set with brilliants, 
while below them were a number of uncut gems of all 
sizes. 

“They are yours,” whispered the girl. ‘‘They have 
never belonged to the Willoughbys, and the family have 
always seemed to feel a superstitious dread of parting 
with them. I can now hand them over to the keeping of 
their rightful owner. Take them, Mr. Van Zuyver; they 
are yours.” 

"Twas 


“Wealth beyond the dreams of avarice.” 


Caution could not estimate the value of the heap of 
flashing stones, but knew that it must be great. 
“‘Why—why—why—have you done this ?” he stam- 


mered. 

Edith became somewhat indignant at this. 

**Does it surprise you that I am more honest than my 
ancestors ? Had I discovered that parchment before I 
did (I found it only yesterday), you, Mr. Van Zuyver, 
would not now be selling books. I had no sooner read 
the narration than your singular name told me that you 
were the heir of the murdered man. 
you.” 


“But, after all,” he said, ‘they do seem more yours | 


than mine—you have always had them.” 


“Does that make them my property ? No, Mr. Van 


Zuyver, they are rightfully yours, and I am now only | 


making a proper restitution. 


Miss Willoughby, and I cannot thank you for conduct 
so highly inspired as yours has been. Wordy gratitude 
would be quite out of place. To give up a fortune be- 
eause——” 

** Because it was never mine ?” she cried, with assumed 
politeness. ‘* Besides, do not believe that you have im- 
poverished me, Mr. Van Zuyver, in taking the jewels. 
Keep them. And feel no gratitude to me.” 

He kissed her hand reverentially —at which she colored 
slight] y—and then closing the casket, he departed with it, 
knowing that he was offering a rich prey to highway rob- 
bers and foot-pads, but feeling so dazed by this strange 
event that he did not realize the danger he ran. 

* * * * * * 

Mrs. Iazleton’s ball-room was one of the finest private 
dancing-floors in the city, and her carefully selected in- 
vitations were rarely answered with ‘‘ regrets.” 

So her first dance of the season was well—almost too 
well—attended. 

Among the later arrivals, Miss Willoughby appeared, 
ehaperoned by her aunt, Mrs. Harburton. 


And so I sent for | 


THE WILLOUGHBY HEIR-LOOM. 


Edith was looking delicately beautiful in maize silk 
surrounded by clouds of creamy tulle, and, although the 
famous Willoughby diamonds were absent from her hair 
and bosom, her toilet was perfect. 

After paying her respects to her hostess, she was quickly 
surrounded by a crowd of men, anxious to inscribe their 
names in the tiny tablets hanging by their silken cords 
from her ivory-sticked fan. All the eligibles not otherwise 
most particularly engaged seemed to have pressed to her 
side—for the most part a handsome, aristocratic-look- 
ing group of gentlemen, such as Mrs. Hazleton was par- 
ticularly fortunate in securing at her call. 

‘“* How d’ye do, Mr. St. Cloud? Good-evening, Mr. 
Woodbury. Yes, you may have the fourth, Mr. Low- 
rey,” and so on, spoke Edith, trying to mete out her 
attentions equally, and generously including the whole 
circle in her smiles, in an agreeable manner that had 
yet nothing of coquetry about it. But her air became 
marked with slight empressement as a new member joined 
the circle. 

**So glad to see you, Mr. Van Zuyver. Why so late ?” 

‘I should have been early enough, had I known the 
pleasure in store for me in seeing you,” he said, too low 
for other ears than hers. 

She blushed ever so little, and as her court began to 
thin—only an insignificant little man, who seemed totally 
swallowed up in the huge white front of his shirt, and 
who was lying shrunk up in the back of an arm-chair, 
eying Miss Willoughby with an admiration too deep for 
speech, while an elderly gentleman, evidently unused to 
society, was endeavoring to make conversation with him 
on very frail material, being left near them—Van Zuyver 
took her fan and tablets from her unresisting hand, and 
opening the pages of the latter, poised the pencil. 

** How many ?” 

‘“‘The next Mr. Lowrey has,” she said, gazing down 
upon the tablets ; ‘‘I suppose—you may have the fifth.” 

**Tt is a lanciers; I would prefer the sixth.” 

“That is 2: 

“A waltz.” 

“Very well.” His signature went down. 

‘That is not all?” he said, pleadingly. 

‘“How many do you want ?” she returned, smiling. 

‘*May I not have these two—and this—and this 
indicating. with the pencil. 

‘** Really, Mr. Van Zuyver, won't you write your name 


| across the page ?”’ she cried, with sarcasm, but still smil- 
“You are doing,” he murmured, ‘‘a very noble act, 


ing with heightened color. ‘And they all waltzes, too !” 

*“Well, you will give me a quadrille in exchange for 
one of the waltzes, then,” he begged, ‘‘and we can sit it 
out.” 

She pouted her lips with pretty insolence. ‘ You are 
importunate, Mr. Van Zuyver. I can only let you have— 
Oh, here comes my partner !”— interrupting herself and 
snatching the fan from him, but not before his name had 
been placed opposite all the numbers he had indicated. 
She frowned and smiled coquettishly, and, as she took 
Mr. Lowrey’s arm, murmured to Mr. Van Zuyver : ‘‘ Very 
well, if you will have them,” whereat he bowed grace- 
fully. 

Van Zuyver’s ambition to enter the society-lists lad 
been attained very speedily through the medium of the 
glittering stones for which his ancestor had died, as 
they proved to be in value not less than half a million 
of dollars. 

His uncouth name had been a positive recommendation, 
as it proved him of Knickerbocker parentage ; and that, 
in New York, where, as everybody knows, no aristocracy 
of blood exists, had nevertheless — backed by his new 
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riches—placed him on excellent terms with the grand | jealousy has not always been a character of man, formed 


monde, 

Thus it was that his excruciatingly ugly name appeared 
on Mrs. Hazleton’s exclusive list. 

It is needless to say that, considering the singular cir- 
cumstances of their first meetings, Miss Willoughby and 


he, on his entrance into the social arena, became close | 


friends. 
Nay, they were more. 
Nothing of a ‘‘definite nature” had transpired between 


them ; but Van Zuyver believed their thoughts were en | 
rapport, and to-night he had determined to put his belief 


to the crucial test of a declaration. 

They danced the waltzes he had bargained for, and 
then, the next number being the fated quadrille, he led 
her, panting and breathless, to that haven of refuge for 


lovers—that necessary adjunct of all ball-rooms—the con- 


servatory. 


Possibly she knew what was coming, for, as they passed | 


the curtained portals, she was more shy and silent than 
was her wont. Possibly, also, she had little dread of the 
approaching (éle-d-téte. 

Miss Willoughby and Van Zuyver seated themselves 


in a retired part of the forest-like apartment, and | 


Caution plunged in medias res at once. 

‘* Edith,” he said, with the most straightforward blunt- 
ness, ‘*I asked you for this dance, and came here to sit it 
out, for the sole purpose of asking you to marry me, and 
now that we are here, I put the question without cireum- 
locution : Will you be my wife ?’ 

This was certainly an energetic and unembellished pro- 


posal, but the earnestness of the man’s voice and the ex- | 
pression of his eyes, as he bent them on her down-turned | 


face, waiting her answer, were eloquence itself. 

The slow blush on her cheek and her long hesitaticn 
told him that he was successful. 

He took her hand and bess forward. 

‘* You do love me, Edith ? You do believe that I love 
you ?” 

She gazed up firmly, sweetly, in his face. 

“Yes,” she answered, quietly, and without reserve ; 
‘‘and I will marry you.” 


He kissed the upturned lips lingeringly. The last bars | 


of the quadrille sounded from the ball-room, 

She rose slowly. 

“*T am engaged for this dance, Mr, Van Zuyver,” she 
murmured, 

**Mr. Van Zuyver !” 

She pouted. ‘‘I don’t like your first name,” she said. 
“Tt may be a girlish romanticism,” she went on ; ‘‘ but 
I should like to call you, in its stead, by the name of my 
ancestor who—who--murdered yours—Martin. So, you 
would seem to have forgiven his crime in tl ¢ name of its 
victim.” 

**Call me so, then, love.” 

‘And thus the Willoughby heir-loom of crime has been 
effaced,” she whispered. 

He kissed her fondJy once more, and she went smiling 
back to the ball-room. 


JEALOUSY. 


A GREAT many people run down jealousy, on tho score 
that it is an artificial feeling, as well as practically incon- 
venient. This is scarcely fair; for the feeling on which 
it merely attends, like an ill-humored courtier, is itself 

eartificial in exactly the same sense and to the same de- 
gree. I suppose what is meant by that objection is that 


no part of that very modest kit of sentimerts with which 


| he is supposed to have begun the world, but waited to 


make its appearance in better days and among richer 
natures, And this is equally true of love, and friend- 
ship, and love of country, and delight in what they call 
the beauties of nature, and most other things worth hay- 


| ing. Love, in particular, will not endure any historical 


serutiny ; to all who have fallen across it, it is one of the 
most incontestable facts in the world ; but if you begin 
to ask what it was in other periods and countries—in 
Greece, for instance—the strangest doubts begin to spring 


| up, and everything seems so vague and changing, that a 


dream is logical in comparison. Jealousy, at any rate, 


| is one of the consequences of love; you may like it or 


not, at pleasure ; but there it is. 

It is not exactly jealousy, however, that we feel when 
we reflect on the past of those we love. A bundle of let- 
ters found after years of happy union creates no sense of 
insecurity in the present; and yet it will pain a man 
sharply. The two people entertain no vulgar doubt of 
each other; but this pre-existence of both occurs to the 
mind as something indelicate. To be altogether right, 
they should have had twin birth together, at the same 
moment with the feeling that unites them. Then indeed 
it would be simple and perfect, and without reserve or 
after-thought. Then they would understand each other 
with a fullness impossible otherwise. There would be no 


| barrier between them of associations that cannot be im- 


parted. They would be led into none of those compar- 
isons that send the blood back to the heart. And they 
would know that there had been no time lost, and they 
had been together as much as was possible. For, besides 
terror for the separation that must follow sometime or 
other in the future, men feel anger, and something like 
remorse, when they think of that other separation which 
endured until they met. Some one has written that love 
makes people believe in immortality, because there seems 
not to be room enough in life for so great a tenderness, 


| and it is inconceivable that the most masterful of our 
' emotions should have no more than the spare moments 


of a few years. Indeed, it seems strange; but if we call 
to mind analogies, we can hardly regard it as impossible. 


THE FLIGHT OF INSECTS. 


Some insects use all four wings in flight, such, for ex- 
ample, as the dragon - flies, bees, wasps and May-flies. 
Some, like the beetles, locusts and the Hemiptera, or 
half-winged insects, only use the hind pair of wings for 
flight, the first pair being greatly thickened, and forming 
covers called ‘ elytra,” beneath which the flying wings 
can be sheltered when not in use, In many insects, such 
as the common blue-bottle fly and the gnat tribe, ono 
pair of wings appears to have vanished altogether ; but 
in reality they are only undeveloped, and still exist in a 
rudimentary form. In the case of the blue-bottle they 
form tiny ‘‘alulw,” or winglets, while in the case of tho 
gnat they are shriveled up into a pair of little slender 
spikes, the tips of which are knobbed. These rudiment- 
ary wings are called “ halteres,” or balancers ; and small 
as they are, and insignificant as they appear to be, they 
exercise so great an influence on the flight, that, if ono 
of them be cut off, the insect seems unable to guide its 
course. The halteres are very conspicuous in any of 
the insects which are familiar to us under the title of 
** daddy -long - legs,” and their structure can easily be 
made out with an ordinary pocket-lens, 
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SAMOA, AND THE TROUBLES 
THERE. 
By Ernest WILKINSON, U.S.N. 

A GuaNcE at a map of the Pacific Ocean will show a 
few black specks, about latitude 140° south, longitude 
170° west; these specks being the Navigator or Sa- 
moan Islands. There are six of these islands, which, 
together with the numerous islets, have an aggregate 
surface of 2,650 square miles, or a trifle more than that 
of the State of Delaware. Of this small area, the mount- 
ains and the jungle occupy the greater share, leaving the 
sea- coast and the valleys of the little streams for the 
habitat of the natives. The soil is composed of disinte- 
grated lava, and is exceedingly rich. On it grow, in great 
luxuriance, bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, orange, lemon, nut- 
meg, paper-mulberry and banana trees, with palms of 
many varieties ; while the smaller plants—indigo, coffee, 
arrowroot, sugar-cane, wild ginger, the pine-apple, ‘aro 
and yams—yield abundantly. All of these are useful to 
the native, but the bread-fruit and the aro furnish him 
his staple articles of diet, while the paper-mulberry con- 
tributes the fapa cloth for his scanty clothing, and the 
bamboos and rushes add the materials for the thatched 
hut that he calls home. The house is a frame-work of 


TROUBLES THERE. 
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MATIVE METHOD OF BLEACHING THE HAiR, 


poles, covered with a roof of thatch made from long 
grasses and from the leaf of the cocoa-nut palm. The 
roof is impervious to rain, and nothing more is required. 
The sides of the house may be drawn up or let down at 
will, being composed of a number of curtains made of 
plaited grass. In fine weather these curtains, which are 


SAMOA, AND THE 


very pliable and durable, 
are kept raised during the 
day, but at night and dur- 
ing the rainy season they 
are drawn closely down, 
making a very snug  inte- 
rior. The furnishing of the 
house consists chiefly of 
mats on which to lie, little 
blocks of wood, with four 
short legs stuck in them, 
for pillows or rests for the 
head, and a hole in the 
earth, lined with rocks, 
used as astove or place to cook. In all the huts, lying 
round about may be seen war-clubs, spears, etc., rude 
nets and fishing-implements, drinking-gourds and rough 
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brownish red, by an application of lime made from coral. 
The women are smaller, but many of them are quite 
pretty, and nearly all have fine eyes. Men and women 
suit their raiment to the warmth of the climate, and a 
breech-clout of fapa cloth, extending from the waist to 
the knee, usually forms their only garment. This is 
sometimes supplemented by a calico shawl or shirt, but 
the latter is hardly yet common. 

The natives have long been converts to Christianity, 
the first mission in those seas having been established in 
Samoa ; and Apia has been the chief centre from which 
Christianity spread in the South Pacific. John Williams 
and many other missionaries have sailed away from Sa- 
moa to meet a martyr’s death in those far southern seas. 

No more chaste or honest set of people than the 
Samoans, as a whole, can be found. This, however, ap- 


pli2s to the people as they appear in their native villages, 


UNITED STATES COALING-STATION, PAGO-PAGO, 


wooden bowls of various forms and sizes. Their war- 
clubs are very handsome and much ornamented. They 
are made from hard-wood, beautifully carved, sometimes 
in regular and sometimes in odd and fantastic designs, 
and their shapes are as numerous as their carvings. 
Frequent rains abundantly water the tropical vegeta- 
tion of the Samoan Islands, and the numerous little 
mountain streams distribute it to man and beast. 
Although the islands are capable of supporting a large 


population and the climate is salubrious, ‘‘ perverse civili- | 


zation” from without, and tribal feuds from within, have 
rapidly decreased the population, so that the Samoans 
are now only 40,000, against twice that number a quarter 
of a century ago. The men are fine specimens physic- 
ally. Their average height is about five feet ten inches, 
and their small hips, square shoulders and powerful bi- 
ceps would do credit to a gladiator. They keep their 
bodies greased with cocoa-nut oil, and the skin shines 
like a piece of polished bronze. The hair is bleached a 


and not to Apia, where, under the influente of the white 
man, their morals have degenerated. 

On gala occasions, native dances, called sivas, aro a 
great feature. In the 
old days they were 
very immoral, but 
they have been much 
toned down since the 
coming of the mis- 
sionaries, and do not 
occur often. The 
performers in the 
dance, mostly young 
girls, seat themselves 
in a semicircle ; they 
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| are dressed only in 


the lava-lava, and 
their dark bodies, 


smeared with cocoa- MALIETOA, THE DEPOSED KING. 
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nut oil, glisten in the light of the lamps. Their hair 
and shoulders are decked with garlands of flowers and 
grasses. On the mats before them they drum with their 
fingers, keeping a most peculiar time. Suddenly one of 
the performers leaps to her feet, and to the time of the 
beating fingers goes through a series of fantastic steps, 
now receding, now advancing, and swaying and writhing 
as the music rises or dies away. 
her, and sometimes two or three, and they continue 
winding in and out until, through sheer exhaustion, 
they retire, and others take their places. This they 
keep up for some time, their final efforts being almost 
frenzied. 

All the natives, male and female, young and old, are 
splendid swimmers, seeming to be rearly as much at 
home in the water as on lard. They swim out to ships 
from the shore, and any time they wish to leave the ship, 
quietly jump over the side and swim away. Equally 
skilled are they in handling their canoes. In fact, the 
islands are known as the Navigator Islands because of 
the proficiency of the natives in this direction. This 
name was given to them by the captain of a French ves- 
sel, who was struck with admiration at the skillful hand- 
ling of their canoes by a party of natives far out at sea. 
Every wave threatened to engulf them, but they contin- 
ued on in safety. Their canoes are very narrow, being 
made from logs, hollowed out, and are fitted with an out- 
rigger on one side. This outrigger runs nearly the entire 
length of the canoe, and extends out from the side two 
or three feet, the outward extremity resting in the water. 
It serves to keep the canoe steady, and prevents it from 
easily upsetting. Their war-canoes are built-up boats, 
many logs being used in their construction, and are large 
enough to hold twenty-five or thirty men. Propelled by 
about twenty stalwart natives, singing war-songs, and 
keeping time by striking their paddles on the gunwales 
of the canoe, the; present a formidable appearance. 

The largest island of the Samoan group is Savaii; but 
its dearth of harbors, and the dense jungles in the inte- 
rior, render it of comparatively little present importance. 
Opolu contains the Samoan metropolis and capital, Apia, 
a town of about a thousand inhabitants, and is the prin- 
cipal island of the group. The Island of Tutuila has the 
harbor of Pago-Pago—the best in the group—where the 


United States has the privilege of a coaling-station. This | 
harbor is land-locked, and once within its sheltering 


arms, it is impossible to detect the entrance, high, rerd- 


ure-clad hills shutting it out from view. These hills sur- | 


round the harbor on all sides, and for the most part rise 
abruptly from the water to a height of 800 or 1,000 feet, 
covered from base to summit with luxuriant tropical 
vegetation. The islands abound in rich level lands, on 
which could be raised tropical productions of every kind, 
such as sugar-cane, rice and cotton. 
erally fine, though rather disagreeable during the rainy 
season. 


La Pérouse’s exploring expedition. 
To the casual observer, the insignificance of these 


small oases in the great desert of the Pacific Ocean | 
might seem to preclude the possibility of their ever be- | 


coming of importance for either colonization or political 
strategy ; but it is to the very fact of their extreme iso- 
lation that their importance is due. In these days of 
steam navigation, an unbroken chain of coaling-stations 
is necessary to successfully carry on either mercantile or 
naval operations ; and as a coaling-station, far out in the 


Another one joins | 


The climate is gen- | 


Tutuila has acquired melancholy historical in- | 
terest from the fact that it was the scene of the murder, | 
by the natives, of M. Le Compte de Lange and M. Lau- | 
rance, together with their boat’s crew, all members of | 


TROUBLES THERE. 


waste of waters of the Pacific, the Samoan Islands fur- 
nish unequaled advantages. Then, too, they lie almost on 
the lane of commerce between California and British 
Columbia and the rapidly growing British colonies of 
Australia and New Zealand ; and they would furnish o 
base of supplies for operations in all the South Pacific. 

For the past ten years Samoa has been a Naboth’s vine- 
yard to several of the Powers. Germany, England, New 
Zealand and Australia have cast covetous eyes on these 
' islands, while even the non-colonizing United States Gov- 
ernment has realized their importance and established a 
coaling-station there, pledging itself, in consideration cf 
this privilege, to use its good offices toward the settle- 
ment of any present or future difficulties with foreign 
Powers in which the islands may become involved. 

Germany has carried matters with a higher hand than 
the other Powers, and has, link by link, been forging her 
chains upon the helpless islanders. To have a pretext 
for interference, Mr. Weber, manager of the German 
trading firm, and the German consuls, have been foment- 
ing dissensions between the rival parties in the islands ; 
and, in 1884, they forced an obnoxious treaty on Malietoa, 
by which Germany was given a virtual suzerainty over 
his dominions. 

Malietoa and his chiefs subsequently repudiated this 
treaty, and petitioned the Queen of England to annex 
Samoa. Although the petition was refused, England and 
Germany formally agreed that Samoa, Tonga, and certain 
other island groups, should be absolutely neutral terri- 
tory. At this time, the present King, Tamasese, incited 
by the German authorities, was leading several thousand 
men in a revolt against Malietoa. The latter was anxious 
to suppress the rebellion at the outset, but he was dis- 
suaded from doing so by the English and American Con- 
suls, who promised to protect him in case he maintained 
peace. The German squadron present openly counte- 
nanced the rebels by moving down abreast their camp 
and exchanging unusual civilities ; the Germans had also 
hauled down Malietoa’s flag, and hoisted their own over 
Mulinu, and it seemed that the King was to be crushed 
beneath the iron heel of Germany. 

At this juncture, Mr. Greenebaum, the American Con- 
sul, at the request of the King, hoisted the American flag 
over the palace, and declared the islands to be under the 
protection of the United States. He based this action 
upon the fifth article of our treaty with Samoa : ‘If, un- 
happily, any differences should have arisen, or shall here- 
after arise, between the Samoan Government and any 
other > dette in amity with the United States, the 
Government of the latter will employ its good offices for 
the purpose of adjusting those differences upon a satis- 
factory and solid foundation.” This prompt action of the 
American Consul put a temporary stop to German inter- 
ference, but Secretary Bayard promptly disavowed our 
Consul’s action. 


“Had Mr. Bayard permitted the American flag still to fly, the 
conference would not have been broken up. Malietoa would not 
have been seized and deported, the scandals related, and injus- 
tices suffered by the subjects of the Powers would not have been 
| heard of, and the present civil war, with its certain dangers and 
unpleasant results, would not have taken place.”— [W. L. Regs, in 
Nineteenth Century, November, 1888.] 


Commissioners, appointed by England, Germany and 
| the United States to settlo the difficulty, visited Samoa in 
| 1887, and then met in Washington ; but their proceed- 
ings were not harmonious, and the conference broke 
up without accomplishing anything. These proveedings 
have never been given out, as Germany and England re- 
fused Secretary Bayard’s request to have them published. 
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While this commission was still in session, four Ger- 
man war-ships entered the harbor of Apia, and demanded 
an indemnity and an humble apology from King Malie- 
toa for alleged injuries to German subjects and alleged 
insults to the German nation. The King tried to tem- 
porize, and the German admiral declared war. 

The King and his friends fled to the mountains, and 
the Germans brought Tamasese to Apia and declared 
him King. 

After Malietoa had been three weeks in the mountains, 
his regard for the safety of his friends, rather than any 
lack of personal bravery—of which fault his worst ene- 
mies could never accuse him—caused him to issue the 
following proclamation : 


“To ALL SAMOA: 


“On account of my great love to my country, and my great af- 
fection to all Samoa, this is the reason that I deliver up my body to 
the German Government, That Government may do as they wish 
tome. The reason of this is because I do not desire that again 
the blood of Samoa shall be spilt for me. But I do not know what 
is my offense which has caused their anger to me and my country. 
Tuamasaya, farewell! Manono and family, farewell! 8o, also, 
Salafai, Tutuila, Aana and Atua, farewell! If we do not see one 
another in this world, pr y that we may be again together above. 
May you be blessed, Iam, Matzeroa THe Krna.” 


On the 17th of September, Malietoaz went to the Ger- | 


man barracks and gave himself up. On his way to the 
boat that was to carry him to the German flag-ship, the 
people followed him, weeping. It was a sad picture—a 
king, beloved by his people, rudely torn, through no fault 
of his own, from the land and the people he had known 
and loved so well, to be carried amid strangers to the 
other side of the world, probably never to see country, 
home or loved ones more. He was first taken to the 
Cameroons, off the African Coast, where he spent some 
time in exile, and thence he was carried to Germany. 
He has but lately been car- 
ried to Jalilut, one of the 
Marshall Islands, where he is 
watched by German soldiers. 
There seems little chance of 
his ever being allowed to re- 
turn to Samoa. 

Herr Brandeis, formerly a 
. clerk in the German Consu- 
late, was appointed Tama- 
sese’s prime minister ; and it 
is needless to say that, like 
his master, he is a mere tool 
of the Germans. He held a 
eouncil of the chiefs, and 
compelled them to go through 
the farce of acknowledging 
Tamasese’s election; but they 
have never accorded more 
than a reluctant obedience, 
and the great majority of the 
islanders pine for their exiled 
King, and have been only 
awaiting a time when the firm 
hand of Germany should be 
lifted for a moment, to break 
into open revolt. Late dis- 
patches state that, upon Tam- 
asese’s assuming the title of 
“Malietoa” (the Samoan 
equivalent for the old Roman 
“‘Oxsar”’), the former King’s 
adherents rose in revolt, 
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under the leadership of Mataafa, the rightful heir to the 
title and the kingdom. 

Mataafa has been declared King by his faction, after de- 
feating the followers of Tamasese in one battle and many 
small engagements. This civil war was waged in Sep- 
tember, but not until December did either of the rival 
factions receive open aid from any foreign Power. But, 
the German and American trading companies had both, 
in defiance of treaty stipulations, been selling to their re- 


| spective favorites arms and ammunition to continue to 


carry on the war—the latest sale being that of 20,000 rifle- 
cartridges to Mataafa’s men by the American company, at 
the modest price of eleven cents a cartridge. 

Bad feeling has been rapidly growing between the Ger- 
mans and the greater part of the native and foreign pop- 
ulation. This hatred is particularly noticeable when 
squads of German sailors come on shore, when noisy 
quarrels and fights are always in order. 

On December 16th last, a ‘‘liberty party ” of about 150 
German men-of-wars men landed in Apia, and adjourning 
to the various saloons, they began carousing in regular 
‘Jacky’ style. Bad blood and worse liquor soon brought 
on a number of rows with the inhabitants, and before 
long these developed into 2 riot, in which the Germans 
were against English, Americans and natives alike. Nat- 
urally, our strained relations in Samoa made them spe- 
cially hostile to Americans, and in the affray several of our 
citizens were roughly handled, and a half-breed, who was 
acting as United States Marshal, was stabbed. In re- 
sponse to a protest from the English and American au- 
thorities, the riotous sailors were called or carried back 
to their ships the next morning. The press has magni- 
fied this lawless action of a mob of drunken sailors into 
an international episode. Mataafa’s men were anxious to 
take a hand in the riot, but were dissuaded by United 
States Consul Blacklock. 
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About 2 a.m., on December 18th, a body of German 
sailors, with some cf Tamasese’s adherents, all under 
arms, landed about two miles from Apia, near Mataafa’a 
camp. Accounts differ as to whether they were intended 
merely to guard German property or to surprise Mataafa’s 
camp while his men were asleep. Each side also claims 
that the other began the firing, but both agree that the 
Germans were greeted, on landing, by a heavy fire from 
Mataafa’s men, who were hidden behind trees and in the 
jungle. The Germans returned the fire of the natives, 
but the darkness 
and the bush pre- 
vented their seeing 
the enemy, and the 
fire was of little 
effect. The sailors 
Were soon routed, 
with a loss of fif- 
teen killed and 
thirty-eight 
wounded. 

In revenge for 
this attack, the 
German vessels 
bombarded and 
then burned the 
village of Laulii, 
against the pro- 
tests of the Ameri- 
can Consul and 
Commander Mul- 
lan, of the United 
States steamer 
Nipsic, Command- 
er Mullan sent an 
officer to notify the 
people of the vil- 
lage of the intend- 
ed bombardment, 
so that they might 
remove the women 
and children. The 
entire population 
left, so that when 
the firing began 
the village was de- 
serted. 

It was here that 
the United States 
flag, that has fig- 
ured in the press 
accounts, was ac- 
cidentally scorch- 
ed. It was not 
flying over a Con- 
sulate or any offi- 
cial residence, and, 
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for months past between Mr. Bayard and Bismarck has 
lately become a subject of general interest ; while the 
Secretary of the Navy, Congress and the President are 
all either acting, or about to act, in this matter that has 
just assumed such international importance. 

If Germany is allowed to continue the policy of inter- 
ference in Samoan affairs, a protectorate and annexation 
will be easy steps. 

Secretary Whitney writes to tiie Chairman of the Naval 
Committee of the House: ‘‘A harbor at Samoa will be- 
come of national 
consequence to us 
in the future as a 
naval Power, but 
if the islanders 
are to go under 
the dominion of 
Germany it would 
cease to be of 
use.” 

Hawaii, the 
Tonga Islands, 
and Samoa are the 
only independent 
groups of the 
myriad islands of 
Polynesia, the rest 
having been al- 
ready seized by 
different European 
Powers. Should 
the United States 
lose her only coal- 
ing - station in all 
the great waste of 
the South Pacific, 
it would be a se- 
vere blow to her 
future hopes as a 
commercial and a 
naval Power. 

Should the Unit- 
ed States take a 
firm stand against 
German aggres- 
sions in Samoa, 
there seems little 
likelihood ;of any 
such grave result 
as an open rupt- 
ure between the 

4) two nations; for 
Ns even the iron Bis- 
marck must see, 
across the path 
that leads from 
Germany to a war 
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as now appears, it was not actually fired upon, nor torn | with any great Power, the spectre of an injured and re- 


down, nor insulted. 

The Germans have not acted in good faith in their re- 
lations with Samoa, and while Bismarck was making fair 
promises in Berlin, his agents were carrying out high- 
handed measures in Samoa; but they have been careful 


not to openly affront either England or the United States, | 


the other two great Powers interested in Samoa. 
many has now, however, declared war against Mataafa 
snd his followers, in revenge for the tragic affair of De- 
cember 18th. 


The diplomatic correspondence that has been going on 


Ger- 


vengeful France. 

Congress having voted the $500,000 proposed by Sen- 
ator Sherman for establishing an efficient coaling-station 
at Pago-Pago Harbor, should the necessary outlay of 
capital be made, and a moderate force kept there, the 
Germans would scarcely invite the grave responsibilities 
that any meddling with the autonomy of Samoa would 
then involve. At present we have no such claim, because 
we have no Government property there. While German 
aggressions have the manifest purpose of ultimate annex- 
ation, Germany disclaims any such intention; and it 
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might be easy to induce her to withdraw now, while, with 
the islands once annexed, it would require a terrible war to 
wrest them from her. 

There is also a claim on the sympathetic side of our nature, 
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As Mulietoa was about to crush the incipient rebellion of Tam- 
asese, he was urged by the United States and English Consuls 
to avoid unnecessary bloodshed, and was promised the support 
of those two Governments to keep him in power. Trusting 
mainly to our Consul and 
to the treaty with us, he 
spared the rebels—and Tam- 
asese, the rebel, now sits upon 
the Samoan throne. Malietca 
kept his word to our Consul, 
and how have we made good 
our promise to him ? 

While the Samoan Napo- 
leon treads the lonely shores 
of Jalilut, watched by his 
German jailers, we should 
think of our broken faith, 
and of that lonely old man 
gazing out into the mists of 
the Pacific Ocean, and dwell- 
ing sorrowfully on his home 
and his kingdom so far be 
yond the waves. 


Ir you want to meditate, 
don’t read. In a letter writ- 
ten by Comte is this: ‘‘ Hay- 
ing found that among moderns 
reading is harmful to medita- 
tion, I have for years contract- 
ed the habit of reading only 
the great Western poets. I read 
évery morning a chapter of the 
‘Imitation,’ and every evening 
a canto of Dante, reserving for 
my leisure moments the other 
poets, thus reading annually 
all the masterpieces,” 
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AFTER RAIN. 
By S. A. A. 
I. 
Park storms of rain have passed away, 
Leaving the blue skies bare, and lo! 


Above the odorous flelds of May 
ted sunset-arches glow. 
Il. 
The hawthorn-boughs are wet with drops 
That flash and sparkle, each a star; 
Bird-musie chimes in every copse, 
Re-echoed from afar. 


IIT. 
On wings with Summer fancies fraught 
The blue-black swallow sweeping by, 
Cuts, like an unexpected thought, 
The silence of the sky. 
Iv. 
I hear the laughter of a child 
Down where the meadow-banks are al 
Fretted with shifting lights and wild, 
And dreamy shadows fall. 
v. 
I see two passing, where I stand; 
I catch the sweet soft under-tone; 
But they are walking hand in hand, 
And I am here alone. 


ON FALLING IN LOVE. 


in our trite and reasonable world. The etfect is out of 
all proportion with the cause. Two persons, neither of 
them, it may be, very amiable or very beautiful, meet, 
speak a little, and look a little into each other’s eyes. 
That has been done a dozen or so of times in the ex- 
perience of either with no great result. But on this oc- 
casion all is different. They fall at once into that state 
in which another person becomes to us the very gist and 
centre-point of God’s creation, and demolishes our labo- 
rious theories with a smile; in which our ideas are so 
bound up with the one master-thought, that even the 
trivial cares of our own person become so many acts of 
devotion, and the love of life itself is translated into a 
wish to remain in the same world with so precious and 
desirable a fellow-creature. And all the while their ac- 
quaintances look on in stupor, and ask each other, with 
almost passionate emphasis, what so-and-so can see in 
that woman, or such-a-one in that man? I am sure, 
gentlemen, I cannot tell you. For my part, I cannot 
think what the women mean. It might be very well, if 
the Apollo Belvedere should suddenly glow all over into 
life, and step forward from the pedestal with that god- 
like air of his. But of the misbegotten changelings who 
call themselves men, and prate intolerably over dinner- 
tables, I never saw one who seemed worthy to inspire love 
—no, nor read of any, except Leonardo da Vinci, and per- 
haps Goethe in his youth. About women I entertain a 


' | somewhat different opinion ; but there, I have the mis- 


ON FALLING IN LOVE. 
By R. L. S. 
Tuenre is only one event in life which really astonishes 
a man and startles him out of his prepared opinions. 


Everything else befalls him very much as he expected. | 


Event succeeds to event with an agreeable variety in- 


they form together no more than a sort of background, 
or running accompaniment to the man’s own reflections ; 
and he falls naturally into a cool, curious and smiling 
habit of mind, and builds himself up in a conception of 
life which expects to-morrow to be after the pattern of 
to-day and yesterday. He may be accustomed to the 
vagaries of his friends and acquaintances under the in- 
fluence of love. He may sometimes look forward to it 
for himself with an incomprehensible expectation. But 


of others will help the philosopher to the truth. There 
is probably nothing rightly thought or rightly written on 
this matter of love that is not a piece of the person's 
experience. I remember an anecdote of a well-known 
French theorist, who was debating a point eagerly in his 
cénacle. It was objected against him that he had never 
experienced love. Whereupon he arose, left the society, 
and made it a point not to return to it till he considered 
that he had supplied the defect. ‘‘ Now,” he remarked, 
on entering, ‘‘Iam in a position to continue the dis- 
cussion.” 


thinking, and may serve as an applogue to readers of this 
essay. 

When at last the scales fall from his eyes, it is not 
without something of the nature of dismay that the man 
finds himself in such changed conditions. He has to 
deal with commanding emotions instead of the easy dis- 
likes and preferences in which he has hitherto passed his 
days ; and he recognizes capabilities for pain and pleas- 
ure of which he had not yet suspected the existence. 
Falling in love is the one illogical adventure, the one 


, can dare a little and be patient. 
deed, but with little that is either startling or intense; | 


| much the same effect. 


fortune to be a man. 

There are many matters in which you may waylay Des- 
tiny, and bid him stand and deliver. Hard work, high 
thinking, adventurous excitement, and a great deal more 
that forms a part of this or the other person’s spiritual 
bill of fare, are within the reach of almost any one who 
But it is by no means 
in the way of every one to fall in love. You know the dif- 
ficulty Shakespeare was put into when Queen Elizabeth 
asked him to show Falstaff in love. I do not believe that 
Henry Fielding was ever in love. Scott, if it were not 
for a passage or two in ‘‘ Rob Roy,” would give me very 
These are great names and (what 
is more to the purpose) strong, healthy, high-strung and 
generous natures, of whom the reverse might have been 


| expected. As for the innumerable army of anwmic and 


| tailorish persons who occupy the face of this planet with 
it is a subject in which neither intuition nor the behavior | 


so much propriety, it is palpably absurd to imagine them 
in any such situation as a love-affair. A wet rag goes 
safely py the fire ; and if a man is blind, he cannot ex- 


| pect to be much impressed by romantic scenery. Apart 


from all this, many lovable people miss each other in 


| the world, or meet under some unfavorable star. There 


is the nice and critical moment of declaration to be got 
over. From timidity or lack of opportunity a good half 
of possible love-cases never get so far, and at least an- 


| other quarter do there cease and determine. A very adroit 


| person, to be sure, manages to prepare the way and out 
Perhaps he had not penetrated very deeply | 


into the subject, after all ; but the story indicates right | 


with his declaration in the nick of time. And then, there 
is a fine, solid sort of man, who goes on from snub to 
snub ; and if he has to declare forty times, will continue 
imperturbably declaring, amid the astonished) considera- 
tion of men and angels, until he has a favorable answer. 
I dare say, if one were a woman, one would like to marry 
a man who was capable of doing this, but not quite one 


| who had done so, It is just a little bit abject, and some- 


how just a little bit gross; and marriages in which one 
of the parties has been thus battered into consent can 
scarcely form agreeable subjects for meditation. Love 
should run out to meet love with open arms. Indeed, the 


thing of which we are tempted to think as supernatural, | ideal story is that of two people who go into love step for 
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step, with a fluttered consciousness, like a pair of children 
venturing together into a dark room. From the first mo- 
ment when they see each other, with a pang of curiosity, 
through stage after stage of growing pleasure and em- 
barrassment, they can read the expression of their own 
trouble in each other’s eyes. There is here no declara- 
tion properly so called ; the feeling is so plainly shared, 
that as soon as the man knows what it is in his own 
heart, he is sure of what it is in the woman’s, 

This simple accident of falling in love is as beneficial 
as it is astonishing. It arrests the petrifying influence of 
years, disproves cold-blooded and cynical conclusions, 
and awakens dormant sensibilities. Hitherto the man 
had found it a good policy to disbelieve the existence of 
any enjoyment which was out of his reach ; and thus he 
turned his back upon the strong, sunny parts of nature, 
and accustomed himself to look exclusively on what was 
common and dull. He accepted a prose ideal, let him- 
self go blind of many sympathies by disuse; and if he 
were young and witty, or beautiful, willfully forewent 
these advantages. He joined himself to the following of 
what, in the old mythology of love, was prettily called 
nonchaloir ; and in an odd mixture of feelings—a fling of 
self|- respect, a preference for selfish liberty, and a great 
dash of that fear with which good people regard serious 
interests —kept himself back from the straighiforward 
course of life among certain selected activities. And now, 
all of a sudden, he is unhorsed, like St. Paul, from his 
infidel affectation. His heart, which has been ticking ac- 
curate seconds fer the last year, gives a bound and be- 
gins to beat high and irregularly in his breast. It seems 
as if he had never heard, or felt, or seen, until that mo- 
ment; and by the report of his memory, he must have 
lived his past life between sleep and waking, or with the 
preoccupied attention of a brown study. He is practi- 
cally incommoded by the generosity of his feelings, smiles 
much when he is alone, and develops a habit of looking 
rather blankly upon the moon and stars. But it is not at 
all within the province of a prose essayist to give a pict- 
ure of this hyperbolical frame of mind; and the thing 
has been done already, and that to admiration. In ‘‘ Ade- 
laide,” in Tennyson's ‘* Maud,” and in some of Heine’s 
songs, you get the absolute expression of this midsum- 
mer spirit. Romeo and Juliet were very much in love ; 
although they tell me some German critics are of a dif- 
ferent opinion—probably the same who would have us 


think Mercutio a dull fellow. Poor Antony was in love, | 


and no mistake. That lay figure Marius, in ‘‘ Les Miséra- 
bles,” is also a genuine case in his own way, and worth 
observation. A good many of George Sand’s people are 
throughly in love; and so are a good many of George 
Meredith’s. Altogether, there is plenty to read on the 
subject. Ifthe root of the matter be in him, and if he 
has the requisite chords to set in vibration, a young man 
may occasionally enter, with the key of art, into the land 
of Beulah, which is upon the borders of heaven and 
within sight of the City of Love. There let him sit 
awhile to hatch delightful hopes and perilous illusions. 

One thing that accompanies the passion in its first 
blush is certainly difficult to explain. It comes (I do not 


quite see how) that from having a very supreme sense of | 


pleasure in all parts of life—in lying down to sleep, in 
waking, in motion, in breathing, in continuing to be— 
the lover begins to regard his happiness as beneficial for 
the rest of the world, and highly meritorious in himself. 


Our race has never been able contentedly to suppose that | 


the noise of its wars, conducted by a few young gentle- 
men in a corner of an inconsiderable star, does not re- 


] 


echo among the courts of heaven with quite a formidable | where their comrades are engaged, or the point upon 


| batteries and troops in action. 
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effect. In much the same taste, when people find a great 
to-do in their own breasts, they imagine it must have 
some influence in their neighborhood. The presence of 
the two lovers is so enchanting to each other that it seems 
as if it must be the best thing possible for everybody 
else. They are half inclined to fancy it is because of 
them and their love that the sky is blue and the sun 
shines. And certainly the weather is usually fine while 
people are courting. .... In point of fact, although 
the happy man feels very kindly toward others of his 
own sex, there is apt to be something too much of the 
magnifico in his demeanor. If people grow presuming 
and self-important over such matters as a dukedom or 
the Holy See, they will scarcely support the dizziest ele- 
vation in life without some suspicion of a strut; and the 
dizziest elevation is to love and be loved in return. Con- 
sequently, accepted lovers are a trifle condescending in 
their address to other men. An overweening sense of 
the passion and importance of life hardly conduces to 
simplicity of manner. To women, they feel very nobly, 
very purely, and very generously, as if they were so many 
Joan of Ares; but this does not come out in their be- 
havior ; and they treat them to Grandisonian airs marked 
with a suspicion of fatuity. Iam not quite certain that 
women do not like this sort of thing; but veally, after 
having bemused myself over ‘“‘ Daniel Deronda,” I have 
given up trying to understand what they like. 

If it did nothing else, this sublime and ridiculous 
superstition, that the pleasure of the pair is somehow 
blessed to others, and everybody is made happier in their 
happiaess, would serve at least to keep love generous 
and great-hearted. Nor is it quite a baseless superstition 
after all. Other lovers are hugely interested. They strike 
the nicest balance between pity and approval, when they 
see people aping the greatness of their own sentiments. 
It is an understood thing in the play, that while the 
young gentlefolk are courting on the terrace, a rough 
flirtation is being carried on, and a light, trivial sort of 
love is growing up, between the footman and the singing 
chamber-maid. As people are generally cast for the lead- 
ing parts in their own imaginations, the reader can apply 
the parallel to real life without much chance of going 
wrong. In short, they are quite sure this other love- 
affair is not so deep-seated as their own, but they like 
dearly to see it going forward. And love, ccnsidered as 
a spectacle, must have attractiéns for many who are not 
of the confraternity. The sentimental old maid is a com- 
monplace of the novelists ; and he must be rather a poor 
sort of human being, to be sure, who can look on at this 
pretty madness without indulgence and sympathy. For 
nature commends itself to people with a most insinu- 
ating art ; the busiest is now and again arrested by a 
great sunset ; and you may be as pacific or as cold- 
blooded as you will, but you cannot help some emotion 
when you read of well-disputed battles, or meet a pair of 
lovers in the lane. 


THE BATTLE OF THE FUTURE. 

Lorp Wouserey’s picture of the battle of the future is 
remarkable chiefly because of the confidence with which 
he relies upon the elimination of noise. ‘‘ One remarka- 
ble change will be the absence of nearly all terrific noise 
which the discharge of 500 or 600 field-guns and the roar 
of musketry caused in all great battles. We shall have 
practically no smoke to mark the position of the enemy’s 
The sound of cannon will 
be slight, and will no longer indicate to distant troops 


which they should consequently march.” What with | 
smokeless powder and noiseless artillery, all of our old | 
ideas of battle will be revolutionized. But is it not possi- | 
ble that now and then, at the proper psychological mo- 
ment, a commander who suddenly served out some of the 
genuine old roaring kind of powder might do more by 
the sudden outbreak of the battle-thunder to demoralize 
the enemy than by the unmasking of a whole park of 


artillery ? 


A SENSIBLE GIFT TO A COLLEGE, 


Tue recent death of Mr. Walter Keney has been the 


subject of universal regret, and his life the subject of 
universal praise. It is said that H. & W. Keney (the 
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AN OBELISK WITH A STORY. 


Tue first Earl of Cromartie was descended from a 
younger son of one of the Earls of Seaforth, who were 
in those days almost kings of the North of Scotland. 
The second Earl of Cromartie was guardian to his kins- 
man, the Earl of Seaforth, a strong, hot-headed youth, 
who quarreled with him on every occasion. At one mo- 
ment after a violent quarrel, Lord Seaforth had consoled 
himself by declaring his intention to do what he liked, 
adding that, as he was so much the younger, he would 
some day walk over Lord Cromartie’s grave. The remark 
being repeated to Lord Cromartie, he declared that his 
unruly ward should never have that satisfaction, and left 
instructions that after his death he should be interred in 
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OUR IMBECILES. 


Edderly Masher (who can’t see that his attentions are unwelcome)—‘“ I’m SURE YOU’RE FOND OF MUSIC |” 
Persecuted Fair One (pettishly)—“ Ou, ygs—VERY—WHEN IT PUTS A STOP TO CONVERSATION |” 


oldest and, perhaps, the most successful firm in Hart- 
ford) never had a lawsuit. It is related of Mr. Walter 
Keney that not very long ago he drove out to Trinity 
College, and had a pleasant talk with Dr. Smith, at the 


| 


close of which he gave the president a check. Dr. Smith | 


thanked him and put the check in his pocket, and did 
not look at it until Mr. Keney had gone. When he did, 


he found it for a sum so much larger than he had sup- | 


posed, that he took a carriage and rode down-street to 
find Mr. Keney. He told him he had no idea the check 
was so large, and he wanted to know if Mr. Keney had 
not some directions to give as to its use. ‘* No,’ was Mr. 
Keney’s characteristic reply, ‘‘I just want you to spend 
that money for whatever you think best for the college.” 
That was his way. 


| since 1872, 


a certain green in the town of Dingwall, and that an obe- 
lisk, large enough to cover his grave and over twenty 
feet high, should be erected, so that his kinsman should 
never be able to carry out his threat. The obelisk can 
be seen by any one journeying to the west by the Skye 
Railway from Dingwall. 


Ir is surprising to learn, from Lanciani’s new work, 
what has been discovered amongst the ruins of Rome 
The number of objects is almost countless, 
but among other things are 77 columns of rare marble, 
405 works of art in bronze, 192 marble statues, 18 marble 
sarcophagi, 47 objects of gold, over 36,000 coins, and an 
almost incredible amount of other relics. 
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“NE SUTOR ULTRA CREPIDAM.” 


By ‘*LItTLE Em’ y.”’ 


“Guear Jupiter the Thunderer! do you honestly 
mean to say that you gave twenty-five dollars for that 
ethromo ? 
twirled his blonde mustaches, and gazed at my beautiful 
Jandseape in oil with the would-be critical*air of a con- 
noisseur. 

*Mueh you know about it!” I retorted, contemptu- 
ously. 
I snapped my fingers with an air of defiance; ‘‘and I 
want you plainly to understand that this is no chromo, 
bat a perfect copy in oil, from an 


I tell you, it’s a daub!” and my brother Ted | 


: , <8 5 | 
*T don’t give that for your criticism,” and 


interest, ‘ Mais c'est impossible ! une demoiselle si jeune ! 
It is, indeed, a miracle! A rara avis!’? A most dis- 
criminating man, and a thorough artist, I am sure,” I 
finished, triumphantly. 

**A thorough humbug and swindler, you mean, sis. 
Take my advice, and don’t throw good money after bad— 
don’t, don’t,” said Ted, with an oratorical sweep of the 
hand. ‘* Get a frame for it, or you’ll repent in sackcloth 


and ashes !” 
*‘T have already bought one,” I answered, calmly, 


riginal painting by Bougereau! A 
daub, indeed!” and I eyed my new- 
vought treasure with tender admira- 
tion. 

**Looks more like an advertisement 
for Pierce’s soap,’ said Ted, in a calm- 
ly aggravating voice, as he stuck his 
eye-glass in his left eye, and stared 
down on my cherished landscape in 
a manner calculated to fire the indig- 
nation of a saint. 

**What! my lovely picture, that I 
bought from that fascinating, gentle- 
manly, Byronic-looking art - agent! 
Did he not tell me just where the 
eriginal was to be seen in the Louvre, 
at Paris? And when he espied my 
drawing in the sitting-room, that 
drawing for which I had won the 
prize at college (although Madame 
Crayon had touched it up a little), 
did he not discern its wonderful , 
merit, and remark that ‘ whoever 
had done that charming bit of 
work must have had a keen ar- 
tistie instinct’? And when I 
modestly claimed the drawing 
a3 my own, and explained to 
him that it represented Ni- 
agara Falls, from the Ca- 
nadian side—that I had 
mever seen it myself, 
but had copied it 
from a photograph 
—did he not ex- 
claim, as he 
gazed at it 
with more 


“1 HAD BIDDY, THE COOK, UP TO HOLD THE LADDER FOR ME, WHILE I HOISTED MY PRECIOUS TREASURE INTO THE PLACE OF 
HONOR OVER THE MANTEL IN MY OWN PRIVATE SANCTUM, 
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‘‘ond it will arrive this evening”—Ted groaned—‘‘and 
I have also written to Cousin Minerva to come to-mor- 
row and inspect my purchase ; and I am sure she will 
azree with me that it has been a judicious investment. 
Your judgment ”—I went on, severely—‘‘ goes for noth- 
ing! The only thing you can discuss or admire is the 
ballet at the opera!” I added, with what I consider was 
a fine bit of sarcasm and a very neat repartee. 

Ted leaned back in his chair, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and burst out into a loud ‘‘ hee-haw.” 

‘*Balaam’s ass must have brayed just like that,” I 
cried, with justifiable irritation ; ‘‘and whenever I hear 
your vulgar ‘hee-haw,’ I feel strongly inclined to the 
Darwinian theory ’—Ted laughed more rudely than be- 
fore—‘“‘and Goldsmith must have had you, or a very 
good imitation of you, in view when he wrote ‘of the 
lond laugh that spoke the vacant mind’!” With this 
parting shot I tenderly lifted my darling, much-reviled 
twenty-five-dollar oil-painting in my arms, and walked, 
with imposing dignity, to the door, which I opened, and 
shut to after me with a bang that reverberated through 
the house, while Ted’s odious laughter followed me as I 
mounted the stairs to my own particular ‘‘ den.” 

I wonder why brothers think themselves privileged to 
say such disagreeble things to their sisters ? I have often 
heard my friends quote my brother Ted as a model of 
courtesy ; I have heard them speak of his Chesterfieldian 
nir, etc., ete. 

** Indeed, I always hold him up as a model to John or 
Jack or Dick” (as the case may be), I am told by my 
friends who are also afflicted with brothers. 

‘* Chesterfieldian air ? Bosh ! Chivalry ? Fiddle-sticks!” 
I retort. ‘‘ My dear girls, on my solemn word of honor, I 
assure you that Ted is no whit better than John or Jack 


or Dick. If anything, he’s worse! Brothers are all shams 


—from wicked Cain down to Brother T——e. They are 
only made to shine in public, and to say pleasant, honeyed 
things to other brothers’ sisters. As to their own! Ah, 
ga! ¢’est une autre affaire !’” 

That evening the frame arrived -—a very handsome 
frame, costing fifteen dollars. For was I not going to 
do all honor to my pictare ?—and does not a brilliant 
diamond gleam with greater lustre in a dainty setting ? 
I awoke early the next morning, took a hurried break. 
fast, sought out my implements of war, and then, armed 
with a large nail, a small hammer and a piece of silver 
picture-wire, I commenced operations. I had Biddy, the 
cook, up to hold the ladder for me, while I hoisted my 
precious treasure, now gorgeously mounted, into the 
place of honor over the mantel in my own private sanc- 
tum. And Biddy’s profound delight and admiration, 
as she stood with her mouth wide open (and Biddy’s 
mouth, when open, is a serious affair and a wonderful 
spectacle), deeply flattered my amour propre; and al- 
though her enthusiasm was profuse, it was not discrim- 
inate ; but the poor thing never had had an opportunity 
to study art, and so, of course, I would not attach too 
much importance to her naive remarks. 

‘*And oh, miss, ain’t them little ducks jest too cute ! 
They remoind me of the foine breed me mother raised in 
the owhld counthry ; they does, miss—they’re as nateral 
as life |” 

‘““Why, Biddy, those are not ducks! Don’t you see 
that they are little sail-boats ?” I answered, with a vague 
misgiving ; and although I knew she was but an ignorant 
Irish girl, I’m afraid my voice was rather sharp, as I went 
on to explain that what she mistook for a potato-patch 
was a shadowy range of mountains, and that the sun 
which glowed in the blue above was not the full moon. 


And Biddy saw her mistakes so clearly, and became se 
enthusiastic, that I gave her on the spot two of my finest 
nainsook aprons, all tucked and ruffled, and which ] 
knew she admired immensely and had secretly coveted 
for a long time. 

*‘And oh, miss,” said the delighted Biddy, as she 
bobbed her thanks, ‘‘do yez wish to bake this mornin’, 
in case you have company for tea? The ovens is jest 
the right heat for jumbles.” 

‘*No, never mind about the baking to-day ; I couldn't 
bring my mind down to jumbles, and I might spoil the 
dough.” 

So Biddy lifted and carted away the ladder, seized the 
hammer, and disappeared to the lower regions ; while |] 
sat in the easy-chair before the grate, gazing blissful! y 
up at my landscape, and building delightful castles in 
Spain. 

**Yes,” I soliloquized, ‘‘I shall begin an art collec. 
tion. Of course I won’t be able to buy originals by 
the very best masters, but I can get good copies ; that 
art-agent will probably come in again, when he has any- 
thing worth selling. Let me see—Aunt Deborah prom- 
ised me a hundred dollars for my birthday—I'll invest 
it in pictures! But then, I had intended buying one 
of those short, nobby seal-skin jackets—I’m just aching 
for one! And that stuck-up Nancy Biddles does put on 
such airs with hers, that it is really and truly disgusting 
it just shows that she is not used to wearing one! Id 
look ever so much more stylish in one than she docs. 
I know, and I should love to put her nose out of joint, 
she’s so conceited! And the way she parades past the 
house, in her jacket, is simply outrageous! But no; ] 
have a soul above seal-skin and frivolity, I hope ; and I'll 
show the world at large what a high-minded girl can do, 
for the sake of art. I wouldn’t be as narrow-minded and 
frivolous as that Nancy Biddles—no, not for any amount !" 
and I felt awarm glowat my heart, and was quite charmed 
with myself. 

‘**Exeudge me, miss,” said Biddy, suddenly interruyt- 
ing my delightful reverie; ‘‘ I’ve knocked twoice at the 
door, miss, and as you didn’t answer, I made bold ts 
enter, miss; and Mrs. Brasher, your married sister, she 
be down-stairs, wid little Johnny ; and will yez coom 
down, miss, or shall I ax her to walk oop ?” 

** Oh, tell her please to come up, by all means; I want 
her to see my picture.” 

‘*And shure, she'll praise it widout stint, an’ she'll be 
deloighted wid it, Oi’m sartin,” said Biddy, in a positive 
voice, s she looked toward it again, with a large daub of 
smut ornamenting her honest pug-nose. 

**Now, hurry down, and ask Mrs, 
right up.” 

**Oi will, miss ;” and Biddy vanished, while I waited 
impatiently my married sister’s appearance. 

At last I heard her step on the stairs, and the patter o/ 
little Johnny’s feet ; so I arose, and flung wide the door. 

**Behold !” I cried, as my sister paused on the thresh 
old to recover breath. 

[ caught up little Johnny and smothered him in kisses, 
and I saw the slowly rising delight and admiration dawn 
ing in my sister’s eyes, 

** Oh, how sweet !” she breathed, ecstatically, and they 
stood, lost in pleased wonder, while I condescending): 
explained how I had come to invest, told how much i 


3rasher to coma 


| had paid for the frame, what the picture had cost, how 


very reasonable it was (when you consider that it w: 
copied from the original at the Louvre), and wound wu): 
with a glowing eulogy on my Byronic art-agent. 

“* Well,” said my married sister, as she undid Johnny’: 
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comforter, ‘‘I don’t pretend to know much about art, 
but one thing I must say. We all have a good eye for 
color ; it runs in the family. (Do hold still, Johnny ! 
How can I get your things off, if you fidget so?) And 
your color-faculty seems to be even more fully developed 
in you than in the rest of us. I’m sure, the way you 
blended those silks in that design for a fire-screen was 
simply a revelation in high art—now, you know it was !” 
—as I modestly murmured a feeble disclaimer. ‘‘ And 
I think you have displayed excellent judgment—nay, I 
may say a real genius—in selecting that frame. That 
ivory-tinted plush, with those faint, delicate gold trac- 
ings, is perfectly exquisite, and brings out the coloring 
of that sky in a remarkable and truly realistic way! And 
what a lovely group of trees! What are they—oaks or 
poplars ? And the boards at the side of that little cot- 
tage look as smooth and brown as the hard-wood flooring 
in my drawing-room! And that fence—it’s as straight 
and even as possible! Now, that is the great beauty of 
art,” went on my married sister, as she took Johnny on 
her lap and fed him with chocolate-cream drops to keep 
him quiet. ‘‘In real life that cottage, probably, would 
be a tumble-down shanty, with one blind broken off, the 
paint dull and dingy, or else a dirty white, and the fence 
in a terrible state of dilapidation ; and probably this very 
painting was taken from just such an one as I have de- 
scribed. But the artist has the happy faculty of renovat- 
ing such a disgraceful state oi affairs on his canvas ; he 
adds fresh paint on the roof, puts up a solid fence in 
place of that disgraceful and rickety ha-ha, clears off 
those silly chickens and that scraggy pup from before 
the door, and puts in that clear, sweeping, emerald-green 
lawn sloping down to the creek ; and there you have it 
—a clean, cozy, well-painted landscape !” 

And my married sister leaned back in her chair, gave 
a gasp, to recover breath, and smiled amiably. 

‘*But,” I began, a little doubtfully, although, of course, 
I felt very much flattered at her warm admiration ; for 
was not her long harangue a glowing eulogy on my ar- 
tistic discrimination, and was not the incense sweet unto 
my soul ?—‘‘but don’t you think that a cottage not 
quite so new and slic!:, you know, would be a great deal 
more natural ?” 

**My dear girl—no !” said my married sister, with mild 
forbearance. ‘‘ For instance, when you see anything go- 
ing wrong in the world, and you have the power to better 
it, would you sit with your hands folded, and not move a 
muscle to correct it ? Don’t tell me—I know better. You 
would be the very first to devote your energy to put 
things on a better footing. It runs in our family. We are 
none of us selfish, thank Heaven !” 

I confessed, with beaming eyes, that I should dearly 
love to become a philanthropist. 

‘Very well, then,” went on my married sister —‘‘ so it 
is with the artist. When he sees a tumble-down cottage 
going to pieces, for want of repairs, he sits down and 
renovates it, on canvas. Of course, it’s more natural for 
such a hut to be disgracefully dilapidated—same as it is 
natural for my little Johnny here to have a dirty face. 
Now just look at that child! he’s smeared a1 over with 
those chocolate -creams — but for every evil there should 
be a remedy.” 

And my sister began a vigorous polishing on her off- 
spring’s chubby countenance, which that young gentle- 
man resented in a spirited manner. 

‘* Now, there is a proof for the most skeptical.” And 
then she pointed triumphantly to his round, rosy, shiny 
cheeks. ** Does he not look like an angel now? And a 
minute ago he was a sight !” 
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And thus my sister demonstrated, with convincing élo- 
quence, how closely art is allied to materialism. So, what- 
ever faint misgivings may have lingered in my memory, 
when I recalled Teddy’s sweeping condemnation of the 
day before, were completely dispelled. And when, later, 
my artist-cousin arrived, with my brother, I received her 
with more than my ordinary warmth and cordiality. 

‘So Ted tells me I am not to enter the premises in 
my usual fashion. This is to be no social visit, but purely 
professional.” 

I assured her, warmly, that in whatever fashion sho 
showed up, she was always gladly welcomed. 

“I can’t devote much time to you this afternoon, I’m 
sorry to say, as I have an important ‘ sitting’ to finish at 
the ‘ League.’ So take me at once to this wonderful pict- 
ure, that I may pronounce judgment upon it,” she added, 
laughingly. 

I preceded her up the stairs, while Ted brought up the 
rear, with his mouth puckered in a most derisive and 
impertinent fashion. When my cousin, at last, turned to 
the picture, after having embraced little Johnny (who is 
really a dreadfully spoiled child), I waited, with suspended 
breath, not to hear judgment pronounced, but with tri- 
umphant elation. I experienced beforehand that divine 
thrill, such as Napoleon must have felt when he returned 
after a great victory, and was hailed with shouts and ac- 
clamations by his devoted and loyal people. 

Then there fell a sudden and intense silence upon us, 
as Minerva scrutinized the picture over the mantel. Even 
little Johnny caught the subtle influence of the moment, 
aud sat quite still, with his round blue eyes open to their 
fullest extent. 

At last my cousin turned toward us, and a vague and 
uneasy misgiving took possession of me. Where was the 
warm approval and admiration that I expected to see in 
the glance of her eye? Alas! that sweet feeling of self- 
appreciation which had warmed my inmost being all day 
fled, appalled by the cold, critical stare of my artist- 
cousin. My Pegasus, which I had mounted in the morn- 
ing with such glad triumph, and which had carried me so 
swiftly and lightly all day, through the realms of Fancy, 
into a land all glowing with color and beauty, gave one 
feeble kick and expired with a convulsive groan, before 
this stern, dread and implacable Siva ! 

‘* My dear girl,” then said Minerva, quite calmly, ‘‘ you 
have been sadly duped !” 

My sister gave a gasp, and sank back on the lounge. 
Johnny whimpered. Ted whistled, grinned, and said, ‘I 
told you so !’"—which of all phrases is, I think, really the 
most annoying and disgusting sentence in the English 
language. I should love to send an appeal to the Gov- 
ernment to completely efface and do away with it; and 
any person—man, woman or child — caught using it, iv 


Jlagrante delicte, to be heavily fined. 


But —‘‘ hope springs eternal in the human breast ”— it 
might not be quite so bad, after all. So I rallied my wan- 
ing forces, and began, in a wheedling voice : 

‘*You mean, Cousin Minerva, that I paid a Jittle bit too 
much for my landscape—is that it ? Well, I don’t mind. 
I suppose the art-agent had to get his commission out 
of it.” 

‘‘ And a very good commission he got, by George !” said 
Ted, with one of his odious grins. 

I didn’t deign to retort. I eyed him with superb scorn, 
and waited with a sinking heart for the Oracle’s answer. 

‘You want me, of course, to give an unbiased opinion, 
and to pronounce judgment ?” said Minerva, again turn- 
ing to the picture. 
**Ye-e-s,” I gasped, feebly. 
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GRANDFATHER.— PHOTOGRAPHED FROM LIFE, 


*“Well then, my dear, your art-agent did not charge 
you only a ‘little bit’ too much, but, I should say, mak- 
ing a rough calculation, about twenty - three dollars too 


much. Yes, I should think the canvas and the paints 
and brushes would cost about two dollars.” 

I stared at her in incredulous surprise and dismay. 

‘** Hear, hear! A Daniel—a Daniel has come to judg- 
ment !” cried Ted, clapping his hands. 

**T tell you,” cried my married sister, who had recov- 
ered sufficiently by this time to feel that her opinion of 
my artistic merit, and of her own judgment, was ‘being 
shamefully demolished by rude hands, and valiantly 
coming to my rescue, for I had utterly collapsed —‘ I 
tell you, Cousin Minerva, you must be mistaken. I con- 
sider that landscape deliciously natural, without men- 
tioning the frame, which I hope you do not also include 
in this sweeping condemnation ?” And my sister's voice 
was replete with polite sarcasm. 

‘*The frame ? Oh, the frame is indeed charming !” my 
cousin amiably agreed. “I hadn’t noticed it before.” 

‘* Well,” said my sister, somewhat appeased, “I am 
sure I don’t understand how you can criticise that pict- 
ure in such 2 very—excuse the expression, but I must 
say, in s9 prejudiced a manner !” Minerva smiled, supe- 
rior. ‘‘And it is well known,” went on my sister, stung 
by that smile into open antagonism, ‘‘ that artists are very 
jealous of one another, and do not display that entente 
cordiale, that impartial honesty and courtesy, which mem- 
bers of the same profession should practice toward each 
other.” 

**My dear creature,” said Minerva, with lofty forbear- 
ance, “‘ you are a good soul ’— my sister snorted, indig- 
nantly —‘‘and a good housekeeper, wife and mother ; 

° 
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but ‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam,’ which means,” said my 
cousin, condescendingly, ‘‘ that the shoe-maker must not 
go beyoud his last.’ And when you begin to discuss 
paintings, you are way beyond your depth.” 

‘Oh, of course, Miss Minérva, I never pretended to 
such great brilliancy as yours, and Iam humbly grateful 
to you for crediting me with the small merit of being a 
-here my sister caught up lit- 
tle Johnny, and pressed him convulsively to her heart— 
‘but I should like to know how you dare to comparo 


wife and mother” 


. 
roo. 


me with a shoe-maker! My husband may not be an 
-great sarcasm on the last word —‘‘ but he is 


an intelligent, upright, honest member of society, and 


artist ”’- 


he——’ 

“There you go!” said Teddy, clutching his hair in 
wild despair. ‘‘I never knew a lot of women to meet in a 
room together for ten minutes without going for each 
other tooth and nail. Now, do be quiet for one minute ! 
We are here to listen to Minerva’s criticism. Procced, 
O Oracle! we humbly pray thee, and let us imbibe thy 
words of wisdom !” 

** Words of fiddle-sticks !—rubbish !” muttered my sis- 
ter, as the Oracle began her lecture. 

‘You of course understand, my beloved brethren, that 
the closer art resembles nature, the nearer do we ar- 
rive at that point of perfection which is a true artist's 
goal and ambition ?” 

Ted acquiesced cheerfully, as the Oracle paused for a 
second ; but I was too miserable to answer,’and my sister 
had deliberately turned her back to us, and was, to all 
intents and purposes, deaf and dumb. 

‘* Well then, this thing here’””— and Minerva indicated 
my picture by a contemptuous wave of the hand —‘“‘ isa 
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AN AMERICAN ECLIPSE EXPEDITION IN THE ORIENT. 
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‘counterfeit presentment’ of Mother Nature, and of the 
worst possible kind. It really ought uot to have taken 
you in fora moment, my dear—the defects are so glar- 
ing.” 

Ted grinned, I groaned, and my sister was seen to 
hancher les épaules, 

‘* Now then, for instance, take that group of trees in 
the background. Why should they be so very sombre, 
when, as far as I can perceive, this landscape is to repre- 
sent a peaceful noon-day scene ? Where is the delicate 
play of light and shade on those leaves ? Could you, for 
one moment, imagine them to be whispering together, as 
the Summer winds blow softly through them? I pause 
for a reply.” 

‘“No, by Jove! they’re planted so firmly, I don’t be- 
lieve a hurricane could move ’em,” cried Ted, with a 
chuckle. 

‘‘And now, O my brethren and fellow-sinners,” went 
on the Oracle, ‘turn your eyes to this cottage. Whata 
slick, neat, well-polished hut it is, is it not? Alas! it 
hath no soul! It is ‘icily regular—splendidly null.’” 

‘* Well, what’s wrong with that ?” cried my sister, sud- 
lenly facing round. ‘‘ Would you rather behold a tum- 
ble-down shanty ?” 

‘* Yea, indeed would I,” said Minerva, cheerfully, to 
this sarcastic query ; ‘‘and that cottage, with some of 
the paint washed off, and a few rusty nails in the boards, 
would be a great improvement.” 

‘‘T’ll fire some in for you, Cousin Merva. I’ve dot a 
whole lot of dem in my tool-box, w’at dood old Santa 
Claus gave me for Chwistmas !” volunteered little Johnny, 
eagerly. 

‘‘No,” proceeded the Oracle, after this interruption ; 
‘*the whole composition is null. Look at that sky, and 
that range of hills; there is no breadth in the back- 
grounds ; the coloring is dry, the work hard, without 
the least idea of softness in it. And those little dark 
spots are to represent shadows thrown by the sun? Ye 
gods ! that thick daub of gray and white is to be a stream, 
I suppose ? But where is the sparkle of the waters ?-— 
where is the light from the sun? Not one little glint— 
alas! And those are sail-boats ? They might be easily 
mistaken for rabbits.” (Here I thought of Biddy’s re- 
marks in the morning, and groaned.) ‘‘ But what is the 
use of analyzing it further ? The sky is poor, the clouds 
are heavy, instead of looking transparent and fleecy, and 
altogether it is lacking in artistic qualities ; the whole 
composition is untrue to nature ; there isn’t the least bit 
of honest work about it. I’m sorry for you, my dear ; 
you've thrown your money away on a daub. Your 
frame’s pretty, and I advise you to save it for a better 
picce of work. Good-by ; I must hurry away now!” And 
she Oracle disappeared, carrying all my bright visions 
with her, gallantly escorted by Ted. 

“It's remarkable,” commented my sister, as I sank 
into the easy-chair with a groan, ‘‘ how cheerfully some 
people can view their friends’ misfortunes! After all, it’s 
very easy to criticise ; but I don’t believe she could have 
done it better herself.” 

And my sister gave her bonnet a vicious tug, as she 
tied it on before the glass. So this was the end of all 
my beautiful air-castles! As soon as I was left alone, I 
brought in the ladder, and again mounted it ; but oh! 
with what different feelings from the morning! I took 
that picture down—this time without Biddy’s help—and 
then, with a doleful but heroic smile, I bore it up to the 
garret, where it now reposes among the cobwebs and 
broken-down furniture, with its face te the dusty wall, 
ingloriously and ignominiously. 


GARBAGE-FURNACES. 


Alas! if I knew where to get sackcloth, I would drape 
myself in it—and if asies were not the worst possible 
thing for the hair, I would dust my flowing locks with 
them—and do penance day and night. I have indeed 


proven the wisdom of the old proverb, and with Minerva 
I also mournfully exclaim : “‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam !” 


NEW PROCESS FOR PROTECTING IRON 
AGAINST CORROSION. 


A new process for protecting iron against corrosion, 
now employed by a company at Port Chester, N. Y., is 
said to give satisfactory results. The company is now 
manufacturing sanitary soil-pipes treated by this method, 
which is described by Mr. H. Haupt as follows: “ After 
the pipes have been lowered into the retorts by means of 
a traveler, the retorts are closed for about fifteen minutes, 
until the contents are heated to the proper temperature. 
Steam from a boiler at sixty pounds pressure is then in- 
troduced into the superheater, which it traverses, and 
from which it escapes at the temperature of the iron, 
upon which it acts for about one hour. A measured 
quantity of some hydrocarbon is then admitted with a 
jet of steam, followed again by a fixing-bath of super- 
heated steam, which completes the process.” Professor 
Gesner, the director of the works, says there is no press- 
ure in the retort, and that there are no free explosive 
gases. The water-seals attached to the retorts show only 
slight oscillations, but not an inch of pressure; and 
when the covers are removed and air admitted, there is 
no explosion, as there always is when free hydrogen, or 
carbonic oxide, is present. The absence of pressure and 
of explosive gases is a proof that all the operations have 
been so nicely regulated as regards material used, quan- 
tity, and time of application, that a perfect absorption 
and union of the carbon, oxygen and hydrogen with the 
iron has been effected. The protection thus afforded to 
the iron is not a mere coating, like paint, but is said to 
be an actual conversion, to a greater or less depth, into a 
new material. When properly treated, this material does 
not seem to be detachable by pounding, bending, ham- 
mering, rolling or heating. The pipes treated at Port 
Chester have been immersed in baths of dilute sulphu- 
ric acid and exposed to the salt air for weeks without 
change, while untreated pipes were quickly covered 
with red oxide, or with sulphate of iron. 


GARBAGE-FURNACES. 


One of the most valuable papers lately presented to 
the American Public Health Association was that enti- 
tled ‘*‘ Garbage-furnaces and the Destruction of Organic 
Matter by Fire,” by 8. 8. Kennington, M.D., President 
of the Minneapolis Board of Health. He described the 
Forrestal garbage -crematory in use in Milwaukee, the 
Ryder in Pittsburgh, the Mann in Montreal and Chicago, 
and the Engle in Minneapolis, Des Moines and Coney 
Island. This latter style of furnace has just been com- 
pleted at Milwaukee, and was put into operation for the 
first time during the session of the association. Health- 
officer Clark of Buffalo described the garbage-crematory 
in use in that city, and said that its entire running ex- 
penses were defrayed by the lubricating oils extracted, 
alone ; so that even if no market could be found at times, 
or at all, for the resultant fertilizers, they might at least 
be used as the furnace’s fuel, and thus save coal, 
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By Proressor Davip P. Topp. 


* Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud; 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun,” 


So Shakespeare has it ; evidently the astronomer was not 
eonsulted. But he will record no objection, if only the 
‘clouds and eclipses ” can find it quite agreeable to do | 
their “staining” otherwise than simultaneously. 

Every one knows how Professor Young, in the early 
Summer of 1887, set out on his eastward journey to 
Russia to note the phenomena of the total eclipse of 
that year, and also how, at his station, ‘clouds and 
eclipses” filled the sky together. 

There was at the same time one other American party 
journeying westward, to meet thé moon’s shadow when, 


during the same eclipse, it should cross the islands of 
the Mikado’s Empire. 

This latter expedition was organized under the aus- 
pices of the National Academy of Sciences and the United 
States Navy Department, and, with general instructions 
f-om Professor Newcomb, was placed in the charge of | 
Vrofessor Todd. 

Probably the preparations for photographing the eclipse 
surpassed in completeness and variety those of any single 
expedition at any previous eclipse. That part most in- 
teresting to relate here pertains to the sun’s corona. 

While it seems certain that the corona is a purely solar 
phenomenon, it behaves very unlike an actual solar at- 
mosphere. Luminous gas is always present, in greater 
er less degree, in the parts nearer the sun; but a solar 
haze of vaporous particles, or fine meteoric dust, appears 
to afford the most likely explanation of this puzzling 
spectacle. The confused imterlacing of its filaments, es- 
pecially near the solar poles, shows an activity of forces, 
possibly in part electric, which is difficult to understand ; 
while the long ecliptic streamers, sometimes observed, 
snggest a probable connection with that equal mystery, 
the zodiacal light. 

Precise knowledge of this solar concomitant advances 
slowly. Astronomers have as yet found no sure way to 
sbserve it, unless the sun is eclipsed, and opportunities 
for studying it directly are thus confined to a few hours 
in a century.* 

In addition to the extensive apparatus of the Japan 
expedition provided by the Government, the Observatory 
of Harvard College liberally furnished the means of in- 
vestigating certain important problems in connection 
with the corona. 

Chief among these was the question of suspected rapid 
ehanges in its appearance. No previous eclipse had 
given so favorable an opportunity for this research. 
Russia and Japan being thousands of miles apart, with 
the eclipse-track crossing both, more than two hours 
of absolute time would intervene while the moon’s 
shalow was sweeping eastward from one country to the 
other. If the corona could be photographed from these 
two widely separate points, and under precisely similar 


*If the most favorable circumstances all combine, the sun ean 
never be totally obscured quite so long as eight minutes, and the 
eclipse of the 18th of August, 1868, is the longest ever satisfactorily 
observed, totality at the best stations lasting five minutes and 
tventy-six seconds. The eclipse of 1887 offered average condi- 
tions, having a duration of about three and a half minutes in the 
most accessible localities, The ectinse of 1889 was two minutes 
long. 


conditions, the pictures would obviously show just how 
much the corona changed meanwhile. 

The Pickerings of Cambridge prepared everything 
necessary for this interesting research, while Professor 
Young and myself engaged to operate the apparatus at 
our respective stations, and return the plates to Cam- 
bridge for identical development. 

The month preceding our departure for Japan was one 
of busy preparation. To utilize to the fullest the rare 
moments of the eclipse, the astronomer has first to dic- 
tate just how much can safely be undertaken, and plan 
accordingly. New instruments must be devised, and o' 1 
ones remodeled to subserve special purposes. Some 
parts must be provided in duplicate, to meet possible 
contingencies. In fact, one must anticipate every necl 
likely to arise during weeks of residence at a foreign sta- 
tion, probably remote from large cities. 

The Japanese Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington 
had most courteously given the expedition and its mem- 
bers the necessary credentials, including letters to prom- 
inent officials of his Government whose assistance might 
forward the ends of the expedition. At last the com- 
plete apparatus had been fully tested, and carefully 
packed for a month’s travel by land and water. 

Tho Canadian Pacific route from Montreal to Yoko- 
hama, though so new that no one had yet gone over it, 
offered the extraordinary inducement of an 8,000-mil> 
journey wiih only two transfers—an advantage whic! 
travelers with some dozens of pieces of baggage wero 
not slow to appreciate. Should we take it, and through 
possible delays run some risk of being (like Le Gentil, 
during the transit of Venus of 1761) still at sea whea 
the phenomenon occurred ? 

Diligent inquiry appearing to authorize the venture, 
the eclipse party set out from Boston on the 9th of June, 
as the Canadian Pacific pioneer passengers for Yokohama, 
via Winnipeg and Vancouver. The rugged scenery oa 
the north of Lake Superior, the absence of alkali desert 
and sage-bush, and the superlative grandeur of the Rocky 
Mountain ranges, made the transcontinental journey o 
thing of delight. At Winnipeg our little party had met 
with a welcome accession, Dr. Holland, of Pittsburgh, 
joining the expedition as its naturalist. 

As we reached Vancouver, the coast ferminus, all anx- 
iety about steamer connections was speedily relieved, for 
alongside the wharf lay the Abyssinia, within a stone's 
throw from the train. A part of a day sufficed for the 
safe stowing of the precious baggage amidships, the in- 
struments largely forming the cargo. With a ballast of 
coals and Chinese, we weighed anchor off Victoria in the 
early evening of the 20th of June, and awoke to find our- 
selves well out on a rough sea, in the midst of a north- 
west gale, and everything remote from pacific. If it is 
true, as a Japanese proverb says, that ‘‘a sea-voyage is 
au inch of Hades,” then we must have traversed about 
seventeen furlongs of Pluto’s domain the first day out. 

It was a voyage uneventful —5,000 miles of dreary, 
aqueous waste—the horizon clear-cut to-day, to-morrow 
woolly with mist. Forward were petrels and flying-fish ; 
albatross astern. We channeled through a boundless ex- 
panse of water-prairie—no icebergs—and for more than a 
fortnight never so much as a mast or sail in view. 

The captain’s course leading through the compara- 
tively untraversed region of the North Pacific, one of 
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THZ GREAT PHOTOGRAPHIC TELESCOPE, AS MOUNTED ON “ ECLIPSE CASTLE,” SHIRAKAWA, JAPAN, 


our party felt interested to take the temperatures of the | 


sea-water at frequent intervals. Little variation from 50° 


was apparent, until we reached the /uro-siwa, or black | 


current—the ‘‘Gulf Stream of the Pacific ’’—where, some 
700 miles off the Japanese coast, the surface-temperatures 
rapidly rose to nearly 75°. 

We had left the American shore amid the general re- 
joicing of the Queen’s Jubilee ; the end of the first week 
in July found us at anchor in the harbor of Yokohama, 
almost in time for a celebration of the ‘‘ glorious Fourth,” 
in which a score of the men-of-war surrounding us had 
joined, irrespective of nationality. 

Various small craft swarmed quickly around us. Among 
them we soon espied the welcoming cutter of the United 
States steam-ship Brooklyn, from which Lieutenant South- 
erland, United States Navy, boarded our steamer with 
gratulatory messages, of which that most to our notion 
was the order from the Secretary of the Navy, detailing 
him, with Passed Assistant Engineer J. Pemberton, United 
States Navy, for duty with our expedition so long as it 
should remain in Japan. If their help was welcome in 
anticipation, it proved a hundred -fold more so in the 
realization. 

Arrangements were made at once to get the instruments 
ashore.* The letters from the Japanese Minister secured 
immediate passage through the custom-house, and they 


were stored in the Government ‘‘ go-downs” (fire-proof | 


store-houses) until it was decided where to locate the 
eclipse - station. 

His Excellency R. B. Hubbard, the American Minister 
Plenipotentiary, entered into our plans most heartily, and 


*The Bay of Yokohama affords perhaps a good harbor, but 
there are no available wharves for landing cargo and passen- 


gers; steam-ships anchor half a mile or more from the Bund, and | 


the transfer of cargo to the hafoba, or landing, is made by lighters 
—a tedious and annoying process. 


every service was promptly rendered. By his direction, 
Dr. Norton Whitney, the interpreter of the Legation, was 
temporarily attached to the expedition, and his assistance 
became invaluable. 

All the officers of the Imperial Government with whom 
we came in contact were most ready with courteous en- 
deavor to forward our ends; first of all, the Minister of 


| State for Foreign Affairs, who placed us in immediate re- 
| lations with the several departments of the Government. 
| Passports, usually restricted, were granted for our entire 


party, with permission to travel anywhere in Japan.* 
A strange land it was to us—meteorologically, most of 
all. The enterprise of modern Japan has supplied a well- 
organized weather-service ; but, for maritime reasons, the 
stations are all upon the coasts. These being veiled in 


| likely haze on August afternoons, we decided to journey 


inland for our station. 

Here was little meteorological certainty —save uncertain 
skies. Four weeks must be reserved for establishment 
of the station, setting up and adjusting the instruments, 
building the necessary houses, and making preliminary 
observations. Two weeks thus remained for looking 
about. 

This was quite to the notion of our naturalist, who felt 
the necessity of abundant travel through the main island 


| in order to accumulate largely for his collections and 


subsequent research. Meantime we all became natural- 
ists in a degree, each making his own private collection — 
chiefly Pulex irritans—with success directly proportional 
to his epidermic tenuity. 

Dr. Holland restricted his work to plants and insects, 
more especially the latter ; and the remarkable affinity 


* When a foreigner travels beyond treaty-limits, the Japanese 
passport becomes an absolute necessity, as all inn-keepers are re- 
quired by statute to transcribe the passport of every guest before 
he retires, 
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between the flora and the insect fauna of Japan and the 
United States is strikingly apparent in his collections, 
which include about 10,000 specimens. 
purchase and exchange he acquired nearly half as many 
more—notably the entire collection of the Pyralide of 
Japan,* representing seventeen years’ work of a famous 
resident entomologist, and containing many undetermined 
species possibly new to science. 
ing true in Japan as here at home, that ‘ the best place 
to collect is in somebody’s else collection.” 

Mr. Aria, the Director of the Meteorological Central 
Observatory, placed at our disposal the entire data bear- 


ing on the choice of stations ; and Dr. Knipping, the me- | 


teorologist of the service, cordially gave us the benefit 
of his intimate knowledge of Japanese skies. 
The new railway constructing from Tokio northward 


was just completed to Shirakawa, a point about twelve | 

, | 
We therefore | 
undertook at once a reconnoissance of the entire region | 


miles north of the line of central eclipse. 


as far as that locality.} 
There was much to look out for besides preparations at 
the principal station. Experience at home had shown 


that the untrained observer might do good work in de- | 


* Theso interesting little creatures are far from subserving their 
ends in the eases and catalogues of the collector—a mere “ inven- 
tory of God’s property,” as Thoreau puts it. An exhaustive mono- 
graph on the pyralids of Japan is in preparation, in which this 
abundant and unique material will be fully utilized. 


¢ The elements entering into the choice of an eclipse-station 
are diverse, and all desired conditions are rarely if ever within 
reach, Of course, the observer must be close to the middle of the 
eclipse-track, otherwise he will lose certain features of the corona, 
and sacrifice too many of the brief moments of total obscuration. 
Aside from that, meteorological probabilities have the first im- 
portance; but safe transportation of the apparatus must also be 
insured; the sanitary condition of likely stations must be re- 
garded; proximity to a sizable town is most desirable, in point of 
the ability to procure the necessary workmen and materials, not to 
say the simpler comforts of living; water must be abundant for 
photographic purposes, and there ought to be telegraphic com- 
munication with some large city, so that tho exact longitude of 
tho station may readily be found. 


By extensive | 


So it came near prov- | 


505 


| picting the corona, and our party, therefore, prepared 
suitable instructions, which were turned into Japanese, 
printed by the University, and then widely disseminated 
through the co-operation of the Mambusho and Naimusha 
| (Japanese Departments of Education and of the Interior). 
| Another set of instructions was similarly distributed 
to observers along the north and south edges of the 
shadow-path, where the sun would thus remain in total 
eclipse only a few seconds. They had to note simply 
| the number of seconds that totality lasted, and their 
| observations would be useful in fixing the position of 
the moon’s shadow, and the precise direction in which 
it moved. 

Professor Pickering desired us, if practicable, to use a 
part of the corona-apparatus on the summit of one of 
the mountain-peaks, of which there are several adjacent 
to the centre of the shadow-path—notably, Nantai-san, 
8,500 feet high. Dr. Holland, therefore, set out for its 
summit; but his report of the difficulties of the ascent, 


| the absence of water-supplies, and the likely afternoon 


clouds encircling the mountain, led us to abandon this 
peak ; while the others were too far away from the cen- 
tral station to permit of occupation, with the time and 
assistance at our disposal. 

Our journey northward on the little railway (a narrow 
gauge, with English rolling-stock, and excellently mau- 


aged) naturally arrested general attention. The objec ts 
| of our coming were, of course, known from the native 
newspapers, more or less vaguely. A Japanese fellow- 
traveler eyed us long and attentively; his thougl.ts 
were running back a third of a century, or more, for 
he stepped across the car to hand me a slip, on which 
he had written in rough characters, ‘‘ Perry came with 
gun, you come with telescope ’— a forceful suggestion 
of the sweeping changes (some for better, some for 
worse) which have overwhelmed this Orient land mean- 
| whiles, in a progress which Sir Charles Darwin used 
; often to say was ‘‘the greatest wonder of the world.” 
The trip through the interior of Japan was most fruit- 
ful. President Narabara, of the Japanese Railway Com- 


’ 


‘ pany, gave us unlimited facilities. Every available point 


JAPANESE ASTRONOMERS IN TRAINING AT KUROISO. 
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was visited, and subjected to thorough inquiry. The | 


influencing conditions were arbitrarily classified ; pros 
and cons were solicitously balanced, and Shirakawa be- 
eame our chosen station. 

By the railway, Shirakawa is northerly from Tokio 
nearly forty-seven ri. The town is one of rare beauty in 
situation. To the north is the picturesque old castle, 
for centuries the stronghold of the daimio of Oshin. The 
last to surrender to the Mikado’s forces, it was burned a 
score of years ago, and is now an imposing ruin. 

Count Oyama, the Secretary of War, obligingly acceded 
to our wish to occupy this favored spot. Army tents 
were supplied, the undergrowth was cleared, the inclos- 
ure for the telescopes and apparatus was staked out, 
and our free life in ‘* Eclipse Castle” began at once. 

As a matter of record, the precise location of the in- 
struments, in relation to the surrounding country, must 
not be omitted. Officers of the Survey Bureau of the 
Japanese War Department joined us at the castle, and 
gathered the data for an elaborate topographical map of 
its environs. 

The entire party, now twelve in number, was called 
into constant service, and the upper castle was a scene 
ef great activity. Coolies for rough work were had in 
creat numbers from the town, and carpenters, too—ex- 
vellent ones. Although their tools seemed to us very 
meagre, work fine enough for a cabinet was rapidly ex- 
ecuted, if desired. Their daily wages were twenty-five 
ven —about nineteen cents—nor did we hear any whin- 
int for more pay.* 

If any one thing impeded our operations more than 
nother, it was the difficulty of precise communication of 
ideas. Complex notions of elaborate apparatus existed in 
the minds of American astronomers in the abstract ; but 
their concrete realization at the fingers’ ends of Japanese 
earpenters was quite another matter. The obstacles to 
the transit of ideas were prodigious. 

The poverty of definite terms in the native tongue 
appeared to be the chief trouble. Our own education 
in Japonese having been sadly neglected, from youth up, 
we abandoned ourselves trustfully to our interpreter, Mr. 
Acino, « clever student at the Imperial University, whom 
President Watanabe kindly assigned to the expedition. 

Typhoons and earthquakes were ever-present possibili- 
ties in imagination. Had one of these oriental storms 
swept over the castle, our flimsy structures on its breezy 
walls must have been a hopeless wreck, in spite éf all 
precaution or effort. 

The piers for the telescopes must be very stable, or 
their adjustments are liable to be disturbed. Having 
i: mind the liability of earthquakes, I directed them 
to be built very large, and of about one-half the 
eustomary height. Three weeks and more had passed, 
end no instability of the piers had been detected, nor 
had any earthquake attracted notice. Shortly after one 
vclock on the morning of the 15th of August, however, 
vo were awakened by a vigorous rocking or swaying to 
and fro, The source was unmistakable, in spite of the 
novelty of the sensation. Shouts came from all the tents, 
whose inmates had been roused simultaneously by the 
same cause. The earth swayed back and forth not less 
than twenty times, I should say. I awoke shortly before 
the time of maximum vibration, and estimated that about 
twelve vibrations were distinctly felt. It seemed as if the 


*To an American, the happy content of the laboring classes in 
Japan is a constant and welcome surprise. I think there would 
be more of it at home if relations of human friendliness could be 
established here, somewhat as they exist between the upper and 
lower classes in Japan. 


amplitude of vibration exceeded half an inch, although it 
must have been much less, The swaying was perfectly 
regular and extremely rhythmical ; and the next night’s 
observations revealed no displacement.* 

The principal instrument was a huge telescope, forty 
feet long, fixed horizontally north and south, and a 
light - proof tube was built around it. The ond oppo- 
site the object-glass terminated in a photographic house, 
or dark- room, forming thus a camera so big that the 
photographers could work inside it. 

In front of the tube was a plane mirror of unsilvered 
glass, mounted in a frame turning slowly by clock-work, 
so as to keep the sun’s rays reflected in a constant direc- 
tion through the telescope. My plans for this instru- 
ment (called the horizontal photo - heliograph) included 
one hundred o: more pictures of all phases of partial 
eclipse, a score of which would show the slender crescent 
in the various stages of its development, immediately ad- 
jacent to totality. We had experimented many days in 
overcoming the difficulties which had hitherto rendered 
such pictures unavailable for exact measurement, and 
success with artificial crescents showed that all the new 
problems arising had been solved. 

Although photography in one form and another entered 
so largely into the plans of the expedition, I was obliged 
to wait until reaching Japan to provide myself with suit- 
able photographic assistants. Mr. Hitchcock, an American 
teacher in Osaka, volunteered his services, and at Tokio, 
Mr. Ogawa, a Japanese photographer of much experi- 
ence, joined our expedition. Nor was the Celestial Em- 
pire without efficient representation. Miss Y. May King, 
M.D., the first Chinese lady to have availed herself of 
scientific education in America, who was then journeying 
| homeward, became a valued member of our photographic 
corps. 

By specially contrived devices, the forty-foot telescope 
was convertible into a huge ‘‘coronagraph.” This re- 
quired many modifications ; but all were possible, and 
with the loss of a few seconds only. All the light of the 
faint streamers must here be saved, so a silvered mir- 
ror took the place of the unsilvered one, a new expos- 
ing-shutter came into action, the slow wet- plates were 
replaced by the most sensitive dry ones of large pro- 
portions, and the operators must work in almost total 
darkness. 

The drill-practice showed that we might expect to ob- 
tain eight or ten such plates during the three brief min- 
utes of totality, one of which plates should be exposed to 
the action of the coronal light as long as sixty-four sec- 
onds. Thus we should have a complete picture of every 
part of this mysterious solar appendage, and painted by 
the thing itself on such a scale that subsequent enlarge- 
ment would be undesirable. 

There was no idle guest at the castle. Each was as- 
signed a part in the programme of eclipse-day ; he must 
make his own preparations and join in the general drill. 

Alongside the great telescope and the photographic 
house was mounted a variety of apparatus for specialized 
research on the corona. Of this, the nine-foot telescopo 
was perhaps the most important, as it was the exact 
counterpart of the Russian apparatus, and its manipula- 
tion was assigned to Lieutenant Southerland. Then camo 


*The solid walls of the old castle furnished the best founda- 
tion. Professor Todd utilized, also, the stump of a huge erypto- 
meria, recently felled, driving three bolts solidly into it, and found- 

| ing one of the instruments on that. The observing-hut was buil! 
carefully around it, so that the roots should not be disturbed, and 
no better foundation could have been desired, In fact, niture 
had been building our pier for centuries, 


— 


a double coronagraph with five-inch lenses, operated by | thing was in fine working condition. 


Assistant Surgeon Ames, United States Navy ; a four-inch 
single-lens coronagraph, by Dr. Bethune McCartee ; and 
apparatus for determining the actinic effect of coronal 
light, by the American Consul - general, Mr. Greathouse, 
of Yokohama. 

One of the busiest men at the station was Mr. Pember- 
tou, whose mechanical dexterity was in constant demand. 
Practical astronomy is in good part a science of practical 
mechanics ; apparatus is perpetually breaking down, get- 
ting out of adjustment, and requiring modifications and 
a.lditions ; while the invention of new methods calls for 
new mechanical devices. Our programme for the photo- 
heliograph was very full, and Mr. Pemberton’s services 
made the rapid working of it easy. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that daylight was 
totally excluded from the dark-room. As the boards were 
thin, small apertures were numerous; and a waggish 
vooly was detailed for special duty with paste-pot and 
paper, lamp- black and swab. But while his laudable 


efforts were in large measure crowned with success, we | 


still found it necessary to thatch the outside with straw 
and sheets of cedar-bark. Altogether_the exterior was a 
picturesque little structure. 

Eclipse-day was now not far away. 

Our guests had gathered at the castle, and each was as- 
signed a special part in the observations. The drill had 
heen concluded, and transits had been taken to correct 
our chronometers. The astronomers had retired in the 
instrument-tent alongside ; but one of them rested ‘‘ with 
ene eye open,” and part of the time both. 

All was quiet on the yama (mountain, or hill-top, as 
the castle-summit was called). Even the stars had re- 
tired in cloud, and only the little candle burned in the 
frail Japanese lantern which hung near the colored win- 
dow in the dark-room, where the photographers were 
engrossed with final preparations. 

One hour after midnight a strong light flashed upon 
the tent. Rousing instantly and looking out, fancy our 
eonsternation in beholding the gable of the photograph- 
house all ablaze! Should it burn down, our observa- 
tions would be impossible, and our labor largely lost. 
Mr. Ogawa proved the hero of the occasion. He quickly 
tore off the burning thatch and extinguished the flames, 
only escaping with hands badly burned. In spite of this, 
however, he appeared at his post duly in the later morn- 
ing, in readiness to carry out his full share of the pho- 
tographic programme. 

Sleep was scarce for the remainder of the night. Be- 
tween three and four o’clock the sky cleared, and gave 
epportunity for additional star-transits. But as dawn 
approached, a dread source of alarm arrested our atten- 
tion. We had kept a very sharp eye upon Nasu-take for 
days, as it gently steamed in a quiet sort of way ; but 
during the night it roused to unwonted activity, and was 
plainly pouring forth a huge volley of smoke and vapor. 
Furthermore, the sun at total eclipse would stand nearly 
over this seething crater—and who could tell whether a 
merely local outburst might not at the last moment dis- 
appoint all our hopes ? 

It was a morning radiantly beautiful. The clouds all 
dispersed. The sun poured down its rays upon us until 
the temperature rose,above 90° in our shaded inclosure, 
and we thought of the delightful cool of an afternoon 
eclipse. 

Our drill was carefully repeated once more, with each 
at his post ; every adjustment of our telescopes was veri- 
fied, delicate apparatus which could only be exposed to 
the air at the last moment was set in order, and every- 
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Millions to one, 
our success was assured. Gratulation, the order of the 
hour, was cordially extended, and as gladly received. 

Meanwhile, Nasu went on with its detestable business, 
crowding the low horizon with thickening masses ; and 
shortly after noon a slender finger of cloud stretched up 
toward the sun, which soon advanced to meet it. 

But we were far from losing heart. The cloud would 
surely drift away before the eclipse began ; at any rate, 
valuable photographs could be secured between clouds, 
or through less dense ones even. Had not the most of 
our afternoons at the castle been clear enough to have 
given us perfectly satisfactory observations of the eclipse, 
and was not that encouraging ? Our results would be 
useful, though less extensive than we anticipated. 

But clouds and dismay spread together. The slender 
finger behind which the sun had hidden grew into a 
hand of huge proportions, and the misty monster soon 
spread from horizon to horizon. No one was happy but 
the meteorological observers, who were making rapid 
readings of their instruments in an adjoining inclosure. 

Our chronometers showed 2h. 36m. 37s.— the first con- 
tact was taking place, the eclipse had begun, with no sign 
of an opening in the clouds. 

They floated drearily along, as August clouds will. 
Among the mountains to the south-west a thunder-storm 
was raging. From the north another storm swept by us 
to the east, a few drops falling at the castle. It was in 
some sense an ideal Summer afternoon ; the heat was be- 
coming less intense, and the shrill locust filled the air 
with its music. 

But the precious moments were slipping away. All 
the apparatus was lying pitifully idle, and every one 
stood motionless at his post, awaiting the signal of some 
possible break in the clouds, When about half covered 
by the slowly advancing moon, the sun gradually bright- 
ened the landscape, and the large telescope was brought 
into speedy requisition, and nearly a dozen pictures of 
the partial eclipse were secured. As the cloud-strata 
again shut out the sun, our prospect turned to gloom. 

A large area of beautiful blue now hung over the zenith 
—enough to make any undevout astronomer mad. Why 
could it not spread westward and downward, and let us 
still see the total eclipse ? As we stood longing for more 
blue, and wondering what skies were possibly favoring 
other places where we might ‘have located, a dispatch 
came over our wires, announcing ‘‘Clouds at Niigata.” 

Now and then an aggravating flood of sunlight fell 
upon the smoking crater of Nasu, forming the grandest 
natural spectacle I ever witnessed. All else was sombre, 
and growing darker and darker with the narrowing cres- 
cent. 

Just before totality, the harsh noise of the cicada 
ceased, the ravens hushed their croaking, bewildered 
kites were darting through the air, emitting shrill cries, 
and gongs were beating in the town below. 

Suddenly the remaining sunlight was rapidly with- 
drawn as the chronometers approached 3h. 46m. 13s., 
the time of second contact. Total eclipse had begun, 
and the soft radiance of the corona must be lighting 
up the undeserving clouds. Sluggishly they moved 
upon each other, and piled up many strata deep. A 
dull, purplish gloom closed in upon us, with scarcely 
light enough to make our records, 

The precious seconds of the total eclipse fled swiftly, 
with every eye strained to catch a possible glimpse of 
the wondrous corona. Toward our visible horizon 
southward, it seemed to be raining smartly, and dis- 
tant lightning -flashes occasionally illumined the air, 
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rendering visible the gloom. The quiet of night pre- 
vailed in the castle, every one admitted to its inclos- 
re seeming involuntarily to sympathize with us in our 
distress. 

The speedy transit from darkness to light was heralded 
with an audible sigh, as of relief, from the spectators 
near at hand. | 

Our main opportunity had fled, ungrasped. 
might yet obtain valuable pictures of the partial eclipse 
and the retreating moon. At 3h. 51m., within two min- | 
utes after total eclipse was ended, the thin crescent shone 
feebly through a partial opening in the clouds; but the 
light was insufficient for photography. The clouds now 
eradually closed over the rift, and we saw no more of 
the sun until it rose again. 

Eheu me miserum. 

Here were a party of at least twenty persons, in ad- 
mirable training for special observations. Hud the skies 
been auspicious, each would have made his own contri- 
bution to the advancement of astronomical science. As 
it was, all was lost. 
None of our little com- 
pany had heart enough 
left to perpetrate such 
) leasantry as a waggish 
fellow did, they say, at 
Gerlin, sticking up no- 
tice that, ‘‘on account 
of the inclemency of the 
weather, the eclipse had 
been postponed until the 
following Monday !” Per 
c-ntra, when it was pro- 
posed that eclipse - day 
should forever after be 
known as ‘‘ Black Friday 
in the scientific annals 
of Japan,” the sentiment 
met with evident ap- 
proval. 

But Japan has to pay 
for the disappointment, 
too, as the sun will not 
be totally eclipsed again 
in Nippon until 168 of 
the ‘‘ era of Meiji””— the 
fir-away year 2035 ! 

Our saddened expedition had suffered defeat. 


But we 


What | 
remained but to photograph ourselves in position, cable 
the misfortune home, pack our goods, disband the camp, 
acknowledge as best we could the multitudes of courte- 
sies shown us, and bid sayonara to the land of the Mi- 
kado ? 

Misfortune, however great, is always endurable, if one 


ean remember that another has borne greater. After a 
few days, interest in life returned, and the expedition to 
the summit of Japan’s great sacred mountain, Fuji-san, 
was duly organized and undertaken. Meteorologically, 
Fnji enjoys a bad reputation ; and we clambered up its | 
tedious slopes in terror of another defeat. While cloud- 
less all Winter, when entirely inaccessible to mortals, 
this famous peak is generally storm-swept throughout 
the Summer months. However, the clearest of skies 
smiled favoringly upon us, and the sorry disaster of 
Shirakawa was in part retrieved on Fuji’s cold summit. 

Autumn had come, and little time was left to enjoy the 
many hospitalities of the ‘‘ Eastern capital.”” There, anid 
at Yokohama, we should willingly have lingered for weeks 


PECULIAR LIGHT-CRESCENTS IN THE SHADOW CAST BY FOLIAGE 
DURING AN ECLIPSE, 
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engaged our interest—first, perhaps, the scismographic 
instruments, and their remarkable records. These have 
been mostly elaborated by the untiring energy of Pro- 
fessor Milne, of the Imperial College of Engineering ; 
and they furnish automatic registration of the frequent 
earthquakes in this much-disturbed quarter of the globe. 

The observatories of Tokio, of which there were threc, 
claimed our attention. They have an excellent outfit cf 
European instruments, and have since consolidated their 
forces ; so that Japan may now keep pace with sister na- 
tions in astronomical research. 

A swift and unbroken home-bound journey enabled us 
to reach Boston in three weeks from Yokohama. There 
we first learned that the Russian eclipse-party had been 
unsuccessful, too. These months from home had taught 
us much of what the Orient world is doing, and, in 
default of valuable eclipse-results, we were thankful for 
that. 

In so far as opportunities for learning about the sun's 
corona are concerned, the outlook is now greatly bright- 
ened. One of the two 
total eclipses of the 
present year has already 
transpired, and abun- 
dant observations wers 
made under the most 
favorable conditions <«f 
atmosphere, The corona 
was not visible long, te 
be sure; but the prep- 
arations for measuring 
the intensity of its light, 
and for ascertaining the 
nature and position of 
the lines in every part cf 
its spectrum, were nevcr 
so thoroughly executed 
before; while the com- 
plex mechanical devices 
enabled many parts cf 
the corona to be under 
investigation at the same 
time. Thus, the new ap- 
paratus largely compen- 
sated for the short du- 
ration of the total 
eclipse. 

The portrait of the corona of 1889 (page 501) convers 
a good idea of the character and the extent of its film7 
streamers. The instructions for drawing the corona, both 
with and without telescopes, were amply distributed in 
every place where the eclipse was total long enough foz 


| sketching it; and our illustration is reproduced from a 


drawing in which are embodied the main features of the 
better sketches which were received in response to the 
instructions. Especially well shown are the long stream- 


| ers stretching outward along the zodiac, which were se 
| conspicuousin the clear Californian air on the afternoon 


of January Ist. Photographs of the corona were taken 
with every sort of apparatus, and in greater numbers 


| than ever before ; but they are not likely to reveal tho 


extent of these streamers any better than the naked-eye 
sketches do. As they are excessively faint, the eclipse 


| did not last long enough to allow sufficient length of ex- 


posure of the plates ; while tl» eyes of those who made 
the sketches were kept in the dark several minutes before 
totality, and an opaque disk was set up in front of the 
eye at such distance as to screen it from tho compara- 


or months. The fine scientific establishments of Tokio | tively brilliant light of the inner corona. 
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It will be remembered that these solar appendages | 


were first discovered during the eclipse of 1878, by Pro- | 
fessor Langley, on the summit of Pike’s Peak ; and inde- | 


pendently by Professor Newcomb, in the transparent at- 
mosphere of the elevated plains of Wyoming. Although 
earefully looked for on intervening occasions, they had 
not reappeared until the late eclipse ; and they seem in 
large degree to confirm the theory of a meteoric ring 
about the sun, whose existence is probably more pro- 
nounced at and near the times when sun-spots are few- 
est. I"urther evidence will be welcome, however, and 
the matter is one which the astronomers of this cent- 
ary can scarcely expect to determine. 

Of hardly less important bearing on problems of solar 
pbysics are the curved and interwoven filaments of cor- 
onal light seen during the recent eclipse at points near 
the poles of the sun. Too complex for the pencil of 
even the most expert artist, their details can only be 
obtained with entire accuracy by photographic means. 
They appear to have been even more prominent than 


they were in 1878 —as, indeed, the whole corona was— | 
showing a greater irregularity of structure, and in every | 


way a finer development. These delicate fingers of light, 
the most beautiful detail of the whole eclipse-picture, 
arc of prime significance in our theories of the way in 


which the sun does its work. Happily, our stock of in- | 


formation about them is now so greatly increased that the 
perfection of those theories may be correspondingly en- 
hanced. 


phenomena surrounding the sun extend outward into 
space in every direction, while the photograph can only 
give the effect of the entire complexity, worse compli- 
eated because it is all projected upon a plane. Just how 
to construct an accurate corona in three dimensions, from 
our photographs and sketches in but two dimensions, is 
not always easy, and the necessity of doing this seems 


frequently to have been overlooked. Were it possible to 
view these intricate phenomena from a point suitably 
above or below the sun’s equator, the spectacle must be 
one of inconceivable grandeur. 

The second total eclipse of 1889 occurs on the 22a cf 
December, and will carry American astronomers much 
farther from home. Like the great eclipse of 1886, thy 
best part of the central path lies on the Atlantic ; but 
there will be good opportunities for observing it in the 


| early morning at Trinidad, when the corona will be seen 


one and three-quarter minutes. To the east, at Cayenne, 
in French Guiana, is the best station on the American 
Continent, where totality lasts more than two minutes, 
and the sun will be high enough for good observations. 

After the shadow reaches the African coast, there may 
be an excellent station in the Portuguese Provinco of 
Angola; but information about this locality is very 
meagre. On the coast, a few miles south ef St. Paul de 
Loando, the sun will be about half way from the zenith 
to the horizon at the time of total eclipse, and this phe- 
nomenon will continue for nearly three and a quarter 
minutes. Somewhat inland, it would seem that good sta- 
tions should also be available where the path of totality 
intersects the River Cuanza. 

The importance of the eclipses of 1889 becomes more 
apparent if we glance for a moment at the slender op- 
portunities available in the few years immediately suc- 


| ceeding. 
3ut even the evidence of the photographic | 
plate has to be supplemented from the imagination : the 


In the decade of the nineties there are, in fact, bnt two 
total eclipses which astronomers can use to advantage. 
The first occurs on the 16th of April, 1893, with the best 
stations on the north-east coast of South America ; the 
second, on the 22d of January, 1898, with good stations 
on the east coast of Africa, but best of all in the west 
of India. 

Neither of these phenomena, however, is likely to 
ford very favorable opportunities for investigat' 
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fluctuations in the sun’s corona. But in the year 1900, 
on the 27th of May, an eclipse will be total in Mexico and 
the Southern United States, and its track will lie across 
the Atlantic Ocean and Spain. This latter country, with 
our own, will afford a suitable pair of stations for at- 
tacking this problem. 


* All things are his who can but wait.” 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Tue Practical Mechanic gives the following account of what is 
believed to be the largest passenger locomotive yet built in this 
country, which was constructed by the Hinckley Locomotive 
Works, Boston, for the Chicago and Fort Madison Railroad, after 
designs by G. 8. Strong, of New York: “ It will weigh, all complete, 
55 tons, and with the tender as put into service will weigh 85 tons. 
It is expected to draw a train of 10 passenger coaches at the rate 
of 80 miles per hour. The following description will give some 
idea of the huge ‘steam-horse.’ It has a double fire- box and a 
heating surface of 1,650 feet, the boilers having 300 flues. The cyl- 
inders are 19 x 24 inches, and the valves entirely different in mo- 
tion from all others. All the wheels are of paper, with steel tires, 
and the driving-wheels the largest ever manufactured. A new 
feature introduced in the construction of this engine is the Worth- 
ington steam-pump, which so works that a great part of the ex- 
haust steam is pumped back and serves to heat the water in the 
tank before it goes into the boiler, thereby saving a great deal in 
fuel. Another economy in fuel is the work of a large combustion- 
chamber in connection with the fire-boxes, which burns up all the 
smoke and gas, instead of letting it escape through the smoke- 
stack. The boiler, instead of being built with stay-bolts, is heavily 
eorrugated on the inside. The first thing that would strike the 
observer is the singular position of the engineer's cab. It is 
perched on the top of the boiler, about the centre, and is occu- 
pied by the engineer alone, as another cab is built behind the 
boiler for the fireman.” 


One of the most remarkable feats of astronomical photography 
is the recent success of E. von Gothard, of Hungary, in obtaining 
(with a reflector of only ten inches aperture) pictures of some of 
the more curious and interesting nebula, which, in the extent and 
intricacy of detail exhibited, go far beyond the results hitherto ob- 
tained with the very largest telescopes. Most of our readers re- 
member the engravings of the wonderful “ whirlpool nebula,” as 
seen in Lord Rosse’s telescope. It has long been evident that 
there was a good deal of imagination in his lordship’s drawing. 
As seen by other great telescopes, the spirals are less regular and 
complete than reprosented, and the “whirlpool” aspect is less 
striking. The new photograph confirms these later observations, 
but it also shows numerous wisps and threads of nebulosity not 
before noted, and a greater number of stars or nebulous knots 
arranged along the spiral streams in a most suggestive manner. 
Four or five other nebule also show most unexpected features. 
The original pictures are, of course, very small—not so much as 
half an inch in diameter—but they bear enlarging eight or ten 
times, and are of great interest not only in themselves, but as 
showing that moderate-sized instruments are quite capable in 
skillful hands of doing valuable work in this line. By prolonging 
the exposure we can reproduce on the photographic plate features 
entirely beyond the reach of the eye using the same telescope. 


Att the attempts which have been made up to the present time 
to acclimatize salmon in the rivers of Southern France whieh flow 
into the Mediterranean Sea have proved failures, and this is at- 
tributed to the high temperature of the water at spawning-time, 
Another experiment is, however, about to be made, as the Paris 
Société d’Acclimatation has just obtained, through the United 
States Fisheries Board, 100,000 eggs of the Sacramento salmon 
(Salmo quinnat), and these eggs, taken over to Le Havre by the 
transatlantic steamer Bourgogne, have been sent to the Labora- 
tory of Pisciculture at Quillan, in the South of France, for ineuba- 
tion. As soon as the spawn are big enough they will be put out 
into the River Aude, which flows into the Mediterranean near 
Narbonne. It is said that the Sacramento salmon live in streams 
which are very similar, in regard to temperature, to those of South- 
ern France, and it is hoped, therefore, that this last experiment 
will be a successful one. 


AN English sea-captain writes to the Liverpool Mercury an ac- 
count of observations he has lately made in regard to the height of 
sea-waves, which he measured carefully during a gale off Cape 
fiorn. To do this, he went up into the main - rigging—choosing 
this position because the main-mast is nearly amidships, and is, 
therefore, most nearly stationary and in the hollow when the sea 
is running. His attempt was to get the top of a wave into a line 
with the horizon, and thus estimate its height by his altitude above 
the deck, After repeatedly succeeding in this difficult operation, 
and measuring from his marks on the mast to the vessel’s line of 
inean draught, he found the height of four storm-waves to be 64, 
a and 65 feet, respectively, varying in length from 750 to 800 

THE old question of the survival of the power of germination in 
ceeds has been brought up again by Professor Judd, of the British 
Geological Society, who sustained an argument he was making 
by the statement that botanists concede that seeds taken from 


' the Egyptian tombs and ancient mummies readily germinated. 


This has called out protests in various scientific journals, denying 
that botanists concede anything of the kind, and asserting th< 
| more general belief that where seeds have grown they were mod 
ern seeds, palmed off upon travelers as ancient by Arab trickery. 
One of the correspondents, however, refers to the case (which the 
eminent Professor Lindley believed genuine) where raspberry- 
seeds grew that were taken from among the bones of a skeleton, 
and in which some coins of the Roman Emperor Hadrian that 
were found near the bones indicated that the raspberry-seed may 
have been 1,600 or 1,700 years old; and another case is cited which 
seems to have satisfied the eminent French scientist, Bois-Duvai, 
in which seeds from soil from the original mareh on which part of 
Paris now stands grew, und proved to be acommon rush—Juners 
bufonius. The objection is that as the seeds possibly came throug: 
several hands before reaching those of the gentleman named, an: 
through others growing the seeds before the plants were devel- 
oped, there is a possibility of mistake through ignorance or de- 
sign. The question is one which has great importance in its relx- 
tion to other questions in botany and geology, and the probable 
geographical distribution of animals and plants in times past, and 
it is greatly to be regretted that more accuracy has not been possi- 
ble heretofore in respect to it. 


Tse question of the preservation of railroad-ties by subjecting 
them to chemical treatment assumes great importance on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, because of the comparative scarcity of wood there, 
and is coming to be of interest even here, where the cost of ties is 
steadily advancing. A Vienna engineering journal has recently 
printed an interesting article summarizing the experience of Aus- 
trian railways with artificially preserved sleepers. In one experi- 
ment beech-wood ties were subjected to the sulphate-of-copper 
process. Of the ties not treated, 5 per cent. were replaced the first 
year; 10 per cent., the second year; 25, the third; while by the end 
of the fifth year, 100 per cent. had been replaced by new ties. Of 
the ties treated by the above process, no less than 27 per cent. re- 
mained in the road-bed at the end of the fifteenth year. Ties of 
fir-wood, which are more durable, when treated by the process 
had a record of 35 per cent. remaining after 18 years; when un- 
treated, all were replaced in 12 years. On all the roads of Austria 
about 35 per cent, of all ties laid in 1888 will have been treated. 
Of late years the cost of treating has been diminished by the use 
of portable apparatus in place of permanent plants, and also by 
reductions in the cost of the apparatus itself. The cost per tie 
for chemical treatment is from eight to fifteen cents. The Aus- 
trian State Railroad makes a practice of treating timbers for other 
purposes also, such as highway bridges, telegraph-poles, ete. 


THE latest addition to the means of studying the Algonquin lan- 
guage is the dictionary and grammar of the Micmac tongue, pre- 
pared by the Rev. 8. T. Rand, D.D., of Hantsport, Nova Scotia, 
which has just been published by the Canadian Government. The 
Micmacs were one of the most powerful divisions of the wide- 
spread Algonquin race, and inhabited the whole of what now forms 


the Maritime Provinces of Canada, They were compact, influ- 
ential and capable to a greater degree than some of the other 
divisions, and their language is one of the most perfect of the Al- 
gonquin dialects. Dr. Rand’s dictionary and grammar will there- 
fore throw strong light upon this language and the methods of 
thought of the people who used it, and still use it; for g large 
population of Micmacs is still scattered along the coast of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. It will be highly interesting to compare it with 
the dictionaries of the Montagnais, who live north of Quebee, tho 
Chippewas of Lake Superior, and the Crees of the Saskatchewan 
region, which were prepared long ago by zealous Roman Catholic 
clergymen who lived among them. In the other direction we havo 
extensive vocabularies of several New England and Algonquin 
tribes, and elaborate studies in the Delaware tongue from Zais- 
berger and Heckewelder down to Dr. Brinton’s recent books. 


G, K. Gr.Bert, the well-known geologist, has been straying 
from his accustomed paths to discuss before the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Washington the Soaring of Birds—a matter which has 
vexed scientific men for centuries, Pettingill wrote a book almost 
wholly devoted to it, and the Duke of Argyll gives the subject 
many pages of his “‘ Reign of Law.” Mr. Gilbert's theory derives 
the necessary force from currents existing in the upper air. Somo 
of these are known to be ascending and descending, and these 
would be of obvious advantage to soaring birds. But these are not 
enough; horizontal currents are found to supply both sustaining 
force and increase in velocity. The principle is as follows: “ If the 
air traversed by the bird has some different rate of motion hori- 
zontally, and provided the bird regulates his circling course so us 
to ascend when his direction of flight is opposed to the direction 
of the motion of the air into which he arises, and to descend when 
the relations are reversed, he wili acquire from the motion of th: 
air an acceleration of velocity. If this acceleration equals or ex- 
ceeds the loss by friction, the bird can sustain himself indefl- 
nitely.” 

Some interesting facts in relation to the prevalence of eonsum; 
tion in New Hampshire are given in the report of the Board «1 
Health of that State, which has just been published. The conclu 
sions drawn from the statistics in possession of the Board ar 
summed up as follows: 1. That the disease has greater prevalen« 
in low elevations with moist soil than at higher elevations wit! 
drier soil, 2, That the season has only a small influence upon the 
mortality from this disease. The popular idea that the fatality is 
| greatest in the Winter is shown to be erroneous, tho greatest num- 


ber-of deaths occurring in May. 3. That the mortality is consider- 


ably*greater in the female 


sex. 4. That no age is exempt from this 
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disease, but that the least liability of its development exists be- | 
tween the ages of two and fifteen, and the greatest between twenty 
and thirty. 5, The death-rate from pulmonary consumption is 
relatively much the larger among the foreign born. 6. The aver- | 
age death-rate from consumption for the years 1885, 1886 and 
1887 is 12.86 per cent. of the total mortality of the State. In Massa- 
chusetts, for the ten years ending 1886, deaths from consumption 
averaged 16.10 per cent. of the total mortality; and in Rhode Isl- 
and, for a period of twenty-five years, ending 1884, 16.30 per cent. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


A GreRMAN specialist asserts that Patti has two extra valves in 
her windpipe. She may be considered, therefore, a kind of bi- 
valve—a veritable oyster Patti. 


Mrs. Younesripe —* Oh, Charlie, I saw the loveliest diamond 
necklace at Brilleman’s to-day; a perfect beauty, and so cheap, 
too; it can be bought for a song.” Charlie—-“‘ I never sing.” 


LATIN THAT NEEDS NO TRANSLATION, 


Tres fratres coeli 

Took a boat down to Ely. 
Omnes drownderunt 

Qui swimmere non potuerunt. 


First Manrxrtn —“ I’m going in foh athletics, Gawge.” Second 
Manikin—“ Don’t say so, ol’ chappie.” First Manikin—“ Got to do 


it; doctah ordahs it.” Second Manikin—“ Whatcher going in foh ?” | J 


First Manikin —“ I fawncy I will try rolling my own cigarettes.” 


We print for the first time the private autograph of the Em- 


Bis 
peror of Germany, to wit: William X  MHohenzollern. 
marck, 


“T’xu bet you a dinner that I have traveled more than you | 
have,” said one tourist to another. ‘‘ I'll bet you haven’t; where 
have you been ?” ‘* Well, for a starter, I’ve been to Sitka, Alaska, 
Ever up there?” ‘“ Yes.” “Ever to South America?” ‘ Yes,” 
“Were you ever to Asia?” “Yes.” “Ever to Africa?” ‘No. 
Were you ?” “‘ Er—not exactly. But I’ve been in Washington, D.C., 
on Emancipation Day.” 


Tue Hrr or THe Prece.—A novel, unrehearsed incident was 
introduced into the play of “‘ Sophia,” at the 'Theatre Royal, Old- 
ham, the other night. ‘om Jones, in the person of Mr. M. Brodie, 
as usual, said to Sophia Weskrn—Miss Maud Millet—“ I have noth- 
ing left to offer you—not even the hope of better days to come ;” 
but, in saying so, he reckoned without his landlady. That very 
realistic and emotional person was in the circle, for whom her 
lodger’s pathos was too much. ‘“ Never heed, lad!” she sang out, 
at the top of a very shrill voice. **“* Thee has gotten a real good 
sooper waiting at home; thee bring t’ wench wi’ thee.” 


MAX O’RELLICS. 
(From “ Jonathan and his Continent.”) 


From the age of eighteen the American girl is allowed almost 
every liberty. She takes the others. She can travel alone, and go 
to concerts, and even to the theatres, unattended by a chaperon. 

That passion for rich marriages which burns in the hearts of | 
80 ay young American women often leads them to disastrous 
results. 

Iam going to launch a rather dangerous assertion: It seems to 
me that the American woman does not render to man a hundredth 
part of the adoration he renders to her. If love could spring from 
gratitude, Jonathan would be the most beloved of men. 

Every American with the least self-respect is colonel or judge. 

I did not know what lively reading was until I saw an Ameri- | 
ean newspaper. 

An American newspaper is a conglomeration of news, political, | 
literary, artistic, scientific and fashionable, of reports of trials, of | 
amusing anecdotes, gossip of all kinds, interviews, jokes, scandal, | 
the whole written in a style which sometimes shocks the man of | 
taste, but which often interests, and always amuses. 

I must say that, if you want to hear America and everything 
American severely criticised, you have only to go to Boston. 
There you will hear Boston and England praised, and America | 
picked to pieces. } 

A NEGRO’S SPRING SONG. 


De Lawd’s smiled through de whole Winter long; 
@ sun has been a-laughin’, an’ de moon has wept a light 
Like tears o’ silver brightness, like er angel’s silent song 
Dat turns de dark ter whiteness, dat makes er noon o’ night, 


De eat-bird is singin’ like she wants ter build her nest, 

An’ de sparrer-hawk’s er screamin’ ez she sails up in de a’r; 
An’ de black gnats er swarmin’—oh, whut er awful pest! 

An’ de woodpecker’s hoppin’ on de thawin’ green bra’r. 


De field-mouse is peepin’ frum his hole up in de stack, 
An’ de ole rusty lizard is er lyin’ in de sun; 

De snappin’-turtle’s div fur ter git hisse’f er snack, 
An’ de yallerhammer’s hoppin’ like his life is full o’ fun, 


De cotton stock is ragged, an’ de runnin’ brier’s dead ; | 
But de Spring is er comin’, wid its perfume breath, 

Tur de lark’s gunter brighten all de feathers on his head— | 
De Spring is cuttin’ capers whar ole Winter’s laid in death. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CABBY’S CURRICULUM. 


The statement that classes for the education of the Paris cab- 
men in their duties toward the public are about to be established, 
accompanied, of course, by the usual examinations for prizes and 
honors, has, we understand, set our cabmen on their mettle. At 
first the impulse was to rush over to Paris and compete with the 


| Paris men upon their own ground; but as it was thought they 


might go farther and fare worse, and as there were rumors abort 

the = boire, which they interpreted poor beer, and would n:t 

drink at any price, it was finally determined to establish a uni- 

versity on the hire system in the chief cities of the United States. 
Accordingly, a number of cabmen of the first rank and lon; 

curbstone standing met together, and the result was an examin::- 

pr ma a few questions from which we have much pleasure in 

ng: 


1. What would you cha to take two country maiden ladies, 
@ parrot, a lap-dog, three bandboxes, two trunks, a carpet-bag, 
two work-baskets, a bundle of umbrellas and sun-shades, a couple 
of camp-stools and three brown- paper parcels from the Grand 
Central Depot to an address which they had forgotten, and which 
way would you go? 

2. Given the expression, ‘I'll leave it to you, sir,” what de 
you expect to get? 

8, Supposing you get more or less than you expected, what 
would you do in each case ? 

4, Give the form of words you would use to tho driver of the 
vehicle in front when you are promised a dollar extra for driv- 
ing fast, and you get fixed up by a block. 

5. The approved method of “ crawling” is to go alternately at 
a trot and funeral pace, breaking suddenly from one to the other 
just as a nervous person in front is crossing the road. To this 
may be added suddenly changing your mind when about to turn 
acorner and going straight on, or vice versa, Can you suggest 
any additions for harassing the public ? 

6. (For hansom cabmen only), In turning a corner, how close 
can you go to the curb without coming to grief ? 

7. (For growlers.) State generally how slow you can go when 
your fare is in a hurry to catch a train ? 

8. Give a list of excuses when you do not want to take a fare 
because he is not going in the direction which suits you. 
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THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION OF 1889, AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE, By Grorce C. HurievtT 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—M. Carnot, President of the Republic, 513. 
M. Alphand, President of the Exposition; M. Eiffel, Con- 
structor of the Tower, 516. General View of the Exposition 
Buildings and the Eiffel Tower,5.7. The Bourse; Interior 
of Machinery Hall, 520. M. Eiffel and the Paris Journal- 
ists on the Great Tower, 521. Monumental Fountain, by 
Saint-Vidal, 524. Restoration of the Bastille; On the Boule- 
vard, 525. Some Notable Churches of Paris (Val de Grace, 
St. Eustache, St Sulpice, St. Etienne du Mont, Ste. Cha- 
pelle, Madeleine, and St. Germain l'Auxerrois', 528. 


DO DREAMS LAST LONG? 
WISHES. POEM. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS AND THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION 
“WITH DISPATCHES.” 
ILLUSTRATION.--*‘* Are you here for long, lieutenant ? she 
questioned, ‘Iam here to await orders,’ I answered, ‘and 
now that I have met you, I hope those orders will be long 
delayed,’ ’’ 529. 
A TURKISH BATH. ‘< 
SOME HUMORS OF TRAVEL. By Herman MERIVALE 


SOME ARTISTIC CONCEPTIONS OF CLEOPATRA. By 

Joun Paci Bocock. ; 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Cleopatra Receiving her Death from the 

Bite of an Asp, by Jolin Sartain (after the Encaustic Tablet 
Found at Hadrian’s Villa), 533. Cleopatra on the Cydnus 
(after Makart’s Painting), 536. Cleopatra Coin, British Mu 
seum; Profile of Cleopatra in the Head-dress of Isis (from 
the Carving on the Pronaos of the Temple at Dendera), 537. 
Cleopatra Receiving the Asp, Drawn by George Kirby, 540. 
Death of Cleopatra (after Mierio); Death of Marc Antony 
(after Mierio), 541, 

THE DEATH OF ANTONY. POEM. By W. W. Srory. 
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IMMORTALITY. Ixusrration. From tue Group sy Lona- 


By Jura Warp Howe......... 


By Branpt fon 


ILLUSTRATION, 


A LADY’S ADVENTURE WITH. ROBBERS IN THE CAU - 
CASUS. By Mrs. Davin Ker. : sat 6 
ILLUSTRATION.—** What I chiefly remember is the savage 
face of the robber, who stool over me, and the flashing steel 
of the dagger he held, which almost touched my throat,” 
545. 
A NEW-YORKER IN YUCATAN. 
BANKS... ave peda e els oe 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—General View of Merida, 548. Statue of 
Chac-Mal; House of the Dwarf, Uxmal, 549. Mural Paint- 
ing in the Funeral Chamber of the Chac-Mal Monument, 
Chichen-Itza; Specimen of Stucco Relief- work Found at 
Palenque, 552. Human Sacrifive, 553. The Wonderful Wells 
of Bolonchen, 556. Market-place, Itzamal, 557. Bass-reliefs 
from Chichen-Itza and Palenque; Statuette of a Priestess; 
Portrait of M. Charnay; Quetzalcoatl; Temple at Lorillard ’ 
City; Statue Found at Tchuacan, «60. 


OLAF AND OLLA. By Tom P. Morcan. 
ILLUSTRATION.—“‘ Old Man Greer brought the team to a 
stand-still by a series of tremendous jerks of the reins, and 
shouted, “‘ Hello. thar! Goin’—— Durn a mule, anyhow! 
Whoa, thar!’ ”’ 561. 
INCENSE,..... 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —A Censer; Fruit, Flower and Leaf of the 
Incense Plant, 564. An Accident to the Censer, 565 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE’S GRANDMOTHER. By ANNIE 
THACKERAY. . 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—St. Francis de Sales; 
tal, 538, Madame de Sévigné, 569. 
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BLInp.. ; 
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E. Foster 
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“Dixon stood erect. Haworth threw out his arms, the world 
grew black before him, and he fell.” . . “She sank upon 
her knees in supplication,’’ 609. 
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gar-loaf Hill, Mackinac; Harbor Point, 613. Signal Service 
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Arch Reck, Mackinac, 617. Kelics of the Farly French Mis- 
sions Found at De Pere, Wis., 620. The Breakwater, Chi- 
cago, 621. 
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A TALE OF BIRDS AND MEN. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


A vital principle from the brain of the ox and the em- 

bryo of the wheat and oat. Formula on every label. 
or 15 years has been a standard remedy with all Physi- 

cians treating mental or nervous disorders, 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental 
growth of children. 

It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, or 
over-exertion ; rejuvenates weakened vital powers. 

It is used by Bismarck. Gladstone, Emily Faithfull, and 
thousands of brain-workers. 

F. CROSBY CO., 56 West Twenty-fifth St., N, ¥. 
For sale by druggists or mail, $1. 


